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PREFACE 

This volume consists of the scries of articles originally 
published in the Electric Journal during 191 7 and 1018, to 
which I have now added some new text and illustrations. 

The object of this book is to bring the Industrial Con- 
troller Art to the attention of technical stutK-nts, oj^crating 
engineers, purchasers and users of ikclrical apparatus, in 
the hope that it will gi\e them a gfiod gunrral idta of In- 
dustrial Controllers and exj)lain lluir principk- n\ oj)era- 
tion. Illustrations have birn u^rd tOr tlu- )>urj)t)>e ol 
making the text clear. \o atli'inj;t has l)».rn made to ha\e 
these illustrations rej)rescnt ihc varifu^ iMinis of c(»m- 
mercial apparatus. This information cati \n- cluaim-d from 
trade publications. 

Some of the chapters [\\\.- clrnuni.iry lor tin l)t.iu-fit of 
those not experienced in \\w arl. \<' atlcmpi lia^ \)<:k\\ 
made to cover every method ..f lonirnl. ili.-x- -rlicH"*! l)cing 
for the purpose of showing prir.cijJr- ^^i < .j;irati'»n. Most 
of the diagrams have bi'cn \rry nun ii -imj)]iru'd for the 
purpose of clearness. .\n\'"iu' attLiiijjting l" repair or con- 
nect up a controller, with whitli he i^ n<'i 1 anil liar, should 
obtain a diagram and instructirm*^ from the maker. It is not 
possible in a book of this kind t«> give cmjilele diagrams of 
commercial control. It is the ho])e, lii-wexer. that this l->«Mik 
will help in the understanding nf such inf<'rmati<in. 

In the application sections, the jM'ocesse'- and methocU of 
operation are described in some detail, as this information 
is always essential to a proper understanding of the control. 
Many controller troubles arise from the lack r»f comj)lete 
information of this nature. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the a.<si>tance I re- 
ceived from the engineers a.ssociated with me, and particu- 
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larly to the editorial staff of the Electrical Journal, who 
checked my articles and made many value suggestions. I 
was assisted in the preparation of Chapter VI and VII by 
Mr. A. A. Gazda; Chapter X by Mr. H. C. Nagel; Chapter 
XII by Mr. A. H. Candee; Chapter XVI and XVII by 
Mr. A. L. Harvey; Chapter XVIII by Mr. R. T. Kintzing; 
Chapter XIX by Mr. E. S. Lammers; Chapter XXVI by 
Mr. W. L. Hartzell; Chapter XXVII by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston. 

H. D. James. 

Pittsburgh, 

July, 19 1 9. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Proper understanding of an electric controller requires 
that it be considered as a part of the motor ; the controller 
should be designed to take care of the functions not incor* 
porated in the motor design, in order to enable the latter to 
operate under the specified conditions of load. Every 
motor has certain inherent characteristics which enable it to 
adapt itself to some of the conditions encountered in prac- 
tice. In many cases, however, the motor would be very 
expensive and also very inefficient if it were given the neces- 
sary characteristics to prevent its being injured or to pre- 
vent injury to the load during the cycle of operation. The 
functions usually supplied by the controller are as follows : 

TO LIMIT THE CUBBENT DUBING THE ACCELEBATION 

OF THE MOTOB 

The ohmic resistance of a motor is very low, so that when 
it is at rest a very large current would be drawn from the 
line if external resistance were not used to limit this current. 
As the motor accelerates it develops a counter e.m.f., which 
reduces the voltage available for causing a current to flow. 
The current at any instant can be calculated by subtracting 
the counter e.m.f. from the line voltage, and dividing the 
result by the ohmic resistance in circuit. It is evident from 
the above that as the motor increases in speed the starting 
resistance should be reduced, until the motor is finally con- 
nected to the line without any external resistance. The 
short-circuiting of this starting resistance can be done in 
several different ways. 

I 



2 CONTROLLERS FOR ELECTRIC MOTORS 

Some direct-current motors are designed to be accelerated 
from rest, without the use of external starting resistance; 
these motors are, however, for use in particular applications. 
The squirrel-cage induction motor, in small sizes, can also 
be started by connecting it directly to the line. 

TO LIMIT THE T0BQX7E DTJBING ACCELEBATION 

The torque of a motor is proportional to the current 
multiplied by the field strength. It is often desirable to 
start a motor with a gradually increasing torque; this can 
easily be done with a shunt motor by starting it with zero 
field strength. The shunt field of the motor is connected 
to the line at the same time as the armature. Since it takes 
an appreciable time for the field to build iip to full strength, 
the torque will increase gradually and give an easy start. 
In this wav a shunt motor can be started with twice full- 
load current, or even greater current, and not cause a 
shock, or jar, to the motor or apparatus to which the motor 
is connected. A series or compound motor, started in the 
same way, will build up its torque much faster. The induc- 
tion motor also builds up its torque rapidly. No motor, 
however, will build up its field strength instantly, so that it 
is not likely that any type of motor will give a hard shock 
to the machinery if it is started with zero field streng^th-. 

TO CHANGE THE DIBEGTION OF BOTATION OF THE MOTOB 

In many classes of service the motor is required to re- 
verse its direction of rotation repeatedly. It is a well- 
known fact that the direct-current motor can be reversed 
in rotation, by reversing the current through the armature, 
and keeping the field in the same direction. The induction 
motor can be reversed by reversing one of the phases, and 
this is usually done by interchanging any two leads on a 
three-phase motor, or interchanging the two leads in one 
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phase of a two-phase motor. Where the motor operates 
continuously in one direction, these connections can be ad- 
justed at the time of installing the motor, but where the 
reversal of rotation occurs frequently, some substantial 
form of reversing switch should be included in the 
controller. 

TO LIMIT THE LOAD OF THE MOTOB 

This is usually done by means of fuses, or a circuit 
breaker. Where the main line switches are operated by 
magnets, an overland relay is used to de-energize the 
magnet and allow the switch to open. All overload de- 
vices should be provided with some form of time element 
attachment, usually a dash pot. This will allow the motor 
to take a short peak load of a few seconds duration with- 
out disconnecting itself from the line. This is very desir- 
able, as such short-time peaks occur during acceleration, 
and often during the normal operation of the motor. 

Sometimes an overload relay is provided for inserting the 
starting resistance in the motor circuit in case of overload. 
This arrangement is required in special cases where it is 
undesirable to have the motor torque entirely cease. Such 
relays are sometimes called "jamming relays." 

TO DISCONNECT THE MOTOB UPON FAILX7BE OF VOLTAGE 

The voltage supply sometimes fails, and a serious injury 
might result upon the re-establishment of voltage if the 
motor were left connected to the line without the starting 
resistance. Manually-operated starters and controllers are 
provided with a latch, held in place by a shunt magnet. 
This latch retains the controller in the running position. 
Upon failure of line voltage, the catch is released and the 
controller is mechanically returned to the starting or off 
position. 
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Magnetic contactor control automatically returns to the 
off position upon failure of line voltage, as the magnets are 
de-energized under such conditions. The controller can 
be connected so that it will automatically start the motor 
again upon return of voltage to the line, in which case the 
device is known as '' low voltage release." Where it is 
necessary for the operator to perform some function, such as 
pushing a button after failure of voltage, the advice is 
known as 'Mow voltage protection." This latter device is 
usually required, as an operator may be working on the 
machinery, and there is danger of its being started auto- 
matically and injuring him upon return of voltage. 

TO BEGX7LATE THE SPEED 0^ BOTATION 

Frequently a motor is connected to a load requiring dif- 
ferent operating speeds. This speed change can be effected 
in several different ways, the common ways being: 

Armature Control. — This consists in putting resistance in 
series with the motor. Direct-current motors have this re- 
sistance in the armature circuit, and the voltage across the 
motor brushes is less than the line voltage, due to the drop 
through this external resistance. Wound secondary induc- 
tion motors are controlled in a similar way, by connecting 
the resistance in the secondary circuit. The drop in speed 
is in this case a little more complicated to calculate; the 
reduction in speed is proportional, however, to the voltage 
drop through resistance. Motors controlled in this way are 
called "variable speed motors." The speed at which the 
motor operates depends directly upon the torque required 
by the driven load. A change in torque causes a corre- 
sponding change in current, and the drop through the ex- 
ternal resistance is equal to the current multiplied by the 
ohms. 

Changing the Field Strength of direct-current shunt 
motors varies their speed. This is usually done by connect- 
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ing a rheostat in series with the shunt field winding of the 
motor. Such motors are called '' adjustable speed motors," 
since the speed remains practically constant under all con- 
ditions of loading. Commercial motors of this type are 
built with speed ranges as high as four to one. At present 
no alternating-current motors of this class are in com- 
mercial use. 

Changing the Voltage of the Supply Circuit also varies 
the speed of a motor. This is usually done by supplying 
each motor from a separate generator. This system of 
control is used only for large motors, and at present is ap- 
plied principally to mine hoists and reversing steel mill 
motors. 

TO 8TABT AND STOP THE MOTOB AT FIXED POINTS IN 

THE CYCLE OF OPEBATION, OB AT THE LIMIT 

OF TBAVEL ON THE LOAD 

This feature can be obtained by the use of limit switches, 
which are operated by the machinery to which the motor is 
connected. They usually interrupt only a small circuit, 
thereby opening magnetic contactors which, in turn, dis- 
connect the main motor circuit. These limit switches may 
be connected by gearing to the driven machinery, in which 
case they are called '* geared limit switches.*' Where the 
limit switch is mounted along the runway, and operated by 
the machinery striking the switch, they are called " track " 
or " hatchway limit switches/' 

TO STOP THE MOTOB 

The motor can be brought to rest by either mechanical 
or dynamic braking. 

Mechanical Braking is accomplished by a friction brake, 
which is usually applied by a heavy spring and released by 
a magnet in series with the main circuit of the motor. In 
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this case the brake is set whenever there is no current in the 
motor, and consequently no special arrangement is neces- 
sary on the controller to apply the brakes. 

Dynamic Braking requires at least one additional switch 
on the controller. It is accomplished by disconnecting the 
armature from the line and short-circuiting it on itself 
through a resistance with full field strength, the energy 
stored in the rotating parts being dissipated in heating the 
resistance. 

TO FBOTECT THE OFEBATOB FROM INJURY 

It is very important to insure the operator who uses the 
machinery from injury cither during the starting of the 
motor or during the subsequent operation of the machinery. 
This requires the control apparatus to be properly pro- 
tected, so that there is little danger of the operator's receiv- 
ing a shock, or being burnt by an arc, in starting or during 
the operation of the machiner>\ Accidents may occur 
which require quick stopping of the machinery. To effect 
this result, safety stop devices arc frequently placed around 
the machinery, which arc cither operated automatically or 
manually, depending upon conditions. These devices must 
be adapted to each particular application, but are very im- 
portant, and should be carefully considered by engineers in 
specifying the electric drive. ^ 

Electric controllers can be roughly divided into two 
general classes: (i) Manual Acceleration, (2) Automatic 
Acceleration. 

1. MANUAL ACCELEBATION 

These comprise control apparatus in which the accelera- 
tion of the motor is entirely under the control of the oper- 
ator. Illustrations of this are the face plate and drum type 
controllers. 
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2. AUTOKATIC ACCEUBSATION 

These comprise the control apparatus in which the ac- 
celeration of the motor is performed automatically. 

These terms are usually applied to the method of acceler- 
ation. Controllers may have a combination of these two 
methods; for example, a magnetic contactor type of crane 
controller may have a master switch with five or six notches. 
The acceleration between notches is automatic, but the oper- 
ator can determine the direction of rotation and the speed 
of the motor. The rate of change in speed, however, is 
automatic. 

Controllers including starters may be divided into the 
several groups given below. These groups do not include 
every type built, but give a good idea of present practice. 
The advantages and disadvantages listed must be inter- 
preted in a very general manner as they may not apply in 
many special cases. The magnetic contactor control is 
usually automatic. The other types are generally manual; 
but automatic acceleration may be obtained by using an 
electric motor or an air cylinder to operate them. 

1. FACE PLATE C0NTB0LLEB8 

Advantages: 

1. Low price. 

2. Compact, usually with self-contained resistor. 

3. Easy to mount on wall or switchboard. 

4. Flexible design, can be readily altered. 

5. Renewals of contacts and repairs inexpensive. 

6. Low voltage release feature easily applied. 

Disadvantages : 

I. Design not usually well adapted to take care of arcing. For this 
reason it is not good for heavy or frequent service. 

a. Design usually not rugged mechanically. 

3. This type presents difficulties where the connections are compli- 
cated, such as a reversing control for wound secondary motors. 
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2. LEVEB CONTROL (THIS TYPE CONSISTS OF INDIVI- 
DUAL CONTACTOBS, EACH OPERATED BY ITS 
OWN LEVEB OB HANDLE) 

Advantages: 

1. Medium price. 

2. Panel -mounted — may have self-contained resistor. 

3. Can be readily combined with a circuit breaker. 

4. Flexible design — can readily make up special combination. 

5. Can use rolling contact. 

6. Closing and opening of contact positive. 

7. Low voltage release feature easily applied. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Requires the manipulation of a number of handles. 

2. Not suitable for quick operation. 

3. Cannot be readily enclosed to protect operator. 

4. Not as compact as the drum type. 

3. DBUM CONTBOLLEBS (CYLINDEB TPYE) 

A dvantages : 

1. Low price in small and medium sizes. 

2. Compact, but separately mounted resistor. 

3. Entirely enclosed. Can be made dust-proof, spray-proof, or gas- 

proof. 

4. Strong mechanically and simple to operate. 

5. Can have various mechanical retarding devices attached to pre- 

vent too rapid acceleration. • 

6. Complicated connections can be made; i.e., forward and reverse, or 

power and brake, on the same drum. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Difficult and expensive to modify design. 

2. Frequent adjustment of contacts necessary. 

3. Rapid deterioration of contacts under severe conditions. 

4. Sometimes difficult to take care of the energy of the arc. 

5. Limitation as to size. 

6. Large sizes difficult to operate. 
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4. CAM CONTBOLLEBS DBUM-MOUNTED (MANUALLY 

OPEBATED) 

Advantages: 

1. Low price. 

2. Compact design but resistor separately mounted. 

3. Entirely enclosed and can be made dust-proof, spray-proof or gas- 

proof. 

4. Strong mechanically and simple to operate. Can be provided with 

reciprocating as well as rotating handle. 

5. Can have various mechanical retarding devices attached to the handle 

to prevent too rapid acceleration. 

6. Complicated connections can be made readily. 

7. New combinations can be made easily by changing the number of 

units and the shape of individual cams. 

8. Rolling contacts are used which are usually free from welding. 

9. Contacts are easily and cheaply renewed. 

10. Entire unit can be replaced if necessary. 

11. Easy to inspect. 

12. Quick closing and opening not found in drum controllers. 

D isadva n iages : 

1. The larger sizes require more power to operate than does a master 

switch. 

2. On account of the enclosure the continuous capacity may be reduced 

and the energy of the arc must be limited. 

3. Limitations in size. 

5. CAM CONTBGLLEBS PANEL-MOUNTED (MOTOB- 

OPEBATED) 

Advantages: 

1. Compact design. 

2. The necessary complicated sequences of operation easily obtained. 

3. Positive time element obtained through pilot motor and gearing. 

4. The motor may be replaced by an air cylinder when air pressure is 

available. 

5. A rolling contact is obtained which is free from welding and gives 

long life. 
• 6. Contacts are easily and cheaply renewed. 

7. Entire unit can be replaced if necessary. 

8. Easy to inspect. 

9. A saving in copper connections, as the controller can be located close 

to the motor, and the master switch wherever convenient. 
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Disadvantages : 

I. Expensive in small sizes. 

a. The cycle of operation must be completed in order to restore the 

controller to its normal position. This may require too long a 

time element for fast service. 
3. Contactors are usually mounted in a row which limits the size of 

the panel. 

6. ICAGKETIC CONTACTOB CONTROL 

Advantages: 

I. Long life of contacts due to the rolling action and a quick opening 

and closing. 
a. Positive opening and closing of contacts. 

3. Flexibility in adapting controller to various designs. 

4. Can be arranged with various safety attachments. 

5. More "fool-proof" than other types. 

6. Strong and rugged mechanically. 

7. Automatic control can be obtained. 

8. Contacts are easily and cheaply renewed. 

9. Entire unit can be replaced if necessary. 

10. Easy to inspect. 

11. A saving in copper connections, as the controller can be located 

close to the motor, and the master switch wherever convenient. 

12. A time element in closing and opening not found in drum con- 

trollers. 

Disadvantages : 

1. More expensive than manual controllers. 

2. The larger sizes occupy considerable space. 

3. The wiring diagram is complicated. 

7. LIQUID CONTBOLLEBS 

Advantages: 

I. Large thermal capacity for starting. 
a. Very gradual change of resistance. 

3. Absence of arcing or other wear, as no contacts are used (except 

line switch). 

4. The resistance can be easily adjusted by varying the amount of 

soda in the solution. 

5. It can be readily adapted for automatic operation. 
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Disadvantages: 

I. Considerable floor space is required. 
a. The electrodes are subject to corrosion. 

3. Cooling water is required for the larger sizes. 

4. The use of the liquid limits its application. 

SA7ETT BULES 

Two sets of safety rules now in force apply to control 
apparatus. One set has to do with fire protection and is 
known as the National Electric Code. It comprises the 
regulations of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
electric wiring and apparatus. The other rules have to do 
with personal hazard and are known as the National Elec- 
tric Safety Code, issued by the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The fire protective rules have been in force for a great 
many years and are pretty thoroughly worked out and 
understood by the public in general. Copies of these rules 
can be obtained by anyone interested in them. They pro- 
vide for the proper method of installing electrical apparatus 
and place certain re.strictions upon the design of this appa- 
ratus. Usually standard apparatus for sale to the general 
trade is submitted to the Underwriters' Laboratories for in- 
spection and test. If satisfactory, this apparatus is listed 
by them among their approved fittings and is not questioned 
by local inspectors. 

The rules for protection againt personal hazard have re- 
cently been compiled by the Bureau of Standards in the 
form of the National Electric Safety Code. These rules 
have been worked out in connection with the engineers of 
commercial companies and are well thought out and logic- 
ally arranged. The recent war has interfered considerably 
with their general consideration and a number of changes 
will be made as the requirements develop. It is probable 
that these rules will be followed by many industrial estab- 
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lishments, whether required by law or not, as the protection 
of workmen is of growing importance and is receiving care- 
ful consideration. 

In specifying control apparatus, the following informa- 
tion should always be given : 

1. The characteristics of the power circuit, such as voltage, fre- 

quency, etc. 

2. A brief description of the control apparatus required. 

3. If the motor speed is to be adjusted, the speed range should be given 

and the load at the maximum and minimum speed. 

4. The cycle of operation should be stated in detail, particularly the 

number of starts made by the motor per hour. 

5. A description should be given of the machine which the motor 

drives, particularly the torque required to accelerate to full speed. 

6. A description of any unusual features of the installation, such as 

moisture, dirt, acid fumes, limited source of power, etc., should 
be noted. 

All Q.f this information is necessary for the intelligent 
selection of both the motor and control. In the absence of 
any of this information, the engineer furnishing the elec- 
trical apparatus must guess at the requirements on the basis 
of the best average practice. This will often take care of 
the situation, but exact information is very much better. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORICAL 

In order to obtain the proper perspective on controller 
practice, it is necessary to know something of the events 
which led up to the present state of the art. This chapter 
will not give a complete history of industrial development 
and it must, to a considerable extent, be limited to the per- 
sonal experience of the author. A sufficient number of im- 
portant stages in the development will be outlined to enable 
the reader to understand how present practice has been 
developed. 

The earlier forms of control were manually operated. 
They were usually for D.C. motors and consisted of a line 
switch and a resistor for limiting the starting current, to- 
gether with means for short-circuiting this resistor. Some- 
times the line switch contained means for reversing the 
motor. The most common form of starting device became 
fanrfiliarly known as a "starting rheostat.*' The other de- 
vices were known as '* reversing controllers,*' whether they 
controlled the speed of the motor or merely started it. The 
automatic controller followed the manual controller and in 
many cases was quite complicated, most of the controllers 
involving the use of a dash-pot, which was combined with 
weights or magnets to control the cutting out of the resistor 
during acceleration. 

Most of, the early controller development took place in 
the railway and elevator fields. The former was carried on 
in connection with the series motor, the latter with the shunt 
motor, which was usually compounded during the starting 
period. A study of the early patent art shows a marked 

13 
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difference in the development of these two lines of control 
apparatus. This distinction exists today to a considerable 
extent; railway control concerning itself chiefly with the 
series motor; elevator control has broadened into industrial 
control and deals with shunt, series and compound motors 
for a veriety of applications. 

1. CONTBOL FOB SERIES MOTOBS, PBIKCIPALLY IN THE 

ELECTBIC BAIIiWAY FIELD 

The use of motors in connection with trolley cars made it 
convenient to locate the controller on the platform of the car. 
This led to the compact enclosed type of controller, its prin- 
cipal representatives today being the drum type shown in 
Fig. 247, Chapter XXVI. This usually consisted of a cyl- 
inder rotated by the handle with contact segments which en- 
gaged stationary flexible fingers. Some of the earlier designs 
consisted of a rotating cam shaft actuating individual con- 
tactors and various modifications of these two arrangements. 
The cylinder type of control proved the cheaper and better 
commercially. The weak point of this controller is in the 
contact fingers which require frequent adjustment and are 
apt to stub or bend when the drum contact approaches the 
finger in the direction of the finger support. Many types 
of fingers were devised to minimize this difficulty; and quite 
a variety of designs are in use today. At first, the cylinder 
holding the contacts was made of wood and the fingers 
themselves supported on wooden bases. The contacts and 
finger supports were attached to the wood by means of 
ordinary wooden screws. If moisture was present in the 
wood, a small leakage current would be set up between the 
screws, which charred the wood around the screw and ulti- 
mately loosened the contact or finger support. 

The most important improvements consisted in the use 
of the " magnetic blow-out '* for extinguishing the arc and 
substituting a metal cylinder for the wooden cylinder, the 
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through bolts. Later the wooden bases were discarded and 
insulated steel bars substituted, the finger supports being 
clamped to these bars. 

Another early form of controller consisted of the com- 
mutator type placed under the front platform and operated 
by a system of rods and levers. 

The system of control first consisted of an ordinary rheo- 
static reversing controller, the motor being connected to the 
line through resistance, which was afterwards short-cir- 
cuited. The construction of a trolley car required the use 
of two and sometimes four motors. Advantage was taken 
of this plurality of motors to place the two motors in series 
to obtain a slow-operating speed and to give the necessary 
starting torque with a minimum line current. After the 
motors had been accelerated to half speed, they were 
changed to full speed by connecting them in parallel with 
resistors in series and afterwards short-circuiting the 
resistors. 

This system of control presented a new problem in chang- 
ing from the series to the parallel connections. The three 
methods of accomplishing this are explained in the chapter 
on Series Parallel Control. 

When it became desirable to connect several cars together 
to form a train, some form of remote control was necessary. 
One of the early types consisted in operating the control 
for each car by means of an electric motor, known as a 
pilot motor. A later modification in this system consists 
in substituting air cylinders with magnet valves for the pilot 
motors. These air devices were developed quite recently 
and are giving successful operation. 

Later railway developments consist in using contactors in 
groups together with remote control reverses. These con- 
tactors and reverses are operated either by electro magnets 
or by air cylinders, the air cylinders being controlled by 
small magnet valves. The presence of compressed air on 
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railway equipment in general makes its use for actuating 
the control equipment both convenient and economical. 
Some air-operated industrial controllers have been installed, 
but their application is limited, as compressed air is not 
usually available. 

2. CONTBOL OF SHUNT AND COMPOUND MOTORS 

Most of the early development was in connection with 
elevators. At first a manual controller was used, mounted 
close to the motor and actuated from the elevator car by 
means of a rope or some form of lever device. This fol- 
lowed closely the hydraulic practice for actuating valves 
and needed no new development as far as the actuating 
means was concerned. A good many slow speed elevators 
today use a hand rope control, but the hand rope operates 
only the reverse switch, the acceleration being performed by 
separate means, usually magnetic contactors. 

When the operating rope or lever was moved, it first 
closed the direction switch (which was often separate from 
the line switch) and afterwards the line switch, which in 
turn actuated automatic accelerating means. It consisted of 
a weight operating against a dash-pot and retarded by a coil 
in series with the armature. The weight moved an arm 
across a set of contacts which gradually short-circuited the 
starting resistance and afterwards the series coils, causing 
the motor to operate as a shunt motor. These controllers 
gave only one elevator car speed and were satisfactory for 
slow-moving cars. Another form of accelerating means was 
a magnet connected across the armature of the motor for 
lifting an arm which short-circuited the starting resistance. 
Still another variation consisted in connecting the magnet 
across the starting resistor, using the drop across this re- 
sistor to retard the cutting out of the resistance during ac- 
celeration. Many combinations of these devices were used, 
but the electrical and mechanical difficulties led up to the 
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development of a contactor control. It might be interesting 

to note that the pilot motor control was used quite suc- 
cessfully on a number of elevator installations approxi- 
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mately twenty years ago. This pilot motor actuated a face 
plate controller, which not only short-circuited the starting 
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resistance, but changed the motor speed by changing its 
field strength and also provided for dynamic braking. One 
of the difficulties with this control, apart from its expense, 
was the slowness with which the pilot motor returned the 
arm to the starting position. 

The contactor type of control developed later consists of 
individual magnetic contactors. Sometimes these are two- 
pole for use as combination direction and line switches. 
The cpntactors used for short-circuiting the starting resistor 
are usually actuated in one of two ways : 

1. The shunt coils are connected across the armature of 
the motor and closed in succession as the counter e.m.f. of 
the motor increased. This is known as a counter e.m.f. 
method. 

2. The closure of the accelerating contactors is controlled 
by the main motor current and is known as current limit ac- 
celeration. This usually consists of a relay or relays for 
governing the closure of the accelerating contactors. The 
details of this system will be given later. 

About twenty-five years ago, a prominent engineer ex- 
perimented with elevator motors, controlling their speed by 
changing the field strength of the motor. These experi- 
ments were among the first in which the speed of a shunt 
motor was varied by changing the resistance in the field 
windings. Very little was done with this method of con- 
trol until recently. Its commercial development first took 
place in connection with machine tool drive and was later 
used with high-speed elevators. 

Another modification in the control system for elevators 
consisted in obtaining a slow speed by using a resistance 
in shunt with the armature, as well as in series with the 
armature. The combination of shunt and series resistance, 
together with an adjustable speed motor, will give three 
operating speeds, a slow speed for making the landings, a 
speed representing the full field strength in the motor, and 
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a third speed representing the weakened field of the motor. 
Usually this is sufficient, but additional speeds may be 
obtained. 

MACHINE TOOL CONTBOLLEBS 

There are two other applications of electric drive; namely, 
the machine tool and the steel mill applications, which have 
exerted a very marked influence on controller development. 
The machine tool application has been principally respon- 
sible for the development of the adjustable speed D.C. 
motor and the controllers which are used with this type of 
motor. The study of machine tool requirements has pro- 
duced several special motor and control combinations, the 
best known of which is the reversing planer equipment. 

STEEL MILL CONTBOLLEBS 

The steel mill application can be briefly divided into 
main drive and floor auxiliaries. The main drive used 
motors of several thousand horse-power, the first of which 
was installed in this country in 1906. The motor is con- 
nected to a motor generator set and controlled by changing 
the field of the generator. This method will be described 
in Chapter XIII. 

The floor auxiliary devices in steel mills use series and 
compound motors that are of very rugged design. The 
motors are made special for this class of service and are 
known as the steel mill type. The controllers are also very 
heavy and rugged and must be liberally rated. The con- 
trol problems worked out in this application differ from the 
elevator and the machine tool fields because of their dealing 
with series motors. It was in this field that the lockout 
switch found one of its principal applications. 

The application of electrical apparatus to cranes, printing 
presses, and a number of other industries, has had its eff'ect 
on controller development. It is for the purpose of bring- 
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ing out the effect of these industries on controller types and 
systems that the applications are given in the latter part 
of this book. 

KAirUAI. COHTBOLLEBS 

The drum type controller has been briefly described 
above. This controller is used extensively today and is a 
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Fig, 3. A,C. l-i.|.. !■[ m^ (.-..MnoLLEFi. 
Thii ii ■ devclopmenl from Iho coniiimlator type of control 
wtgmxatt arc mounted on the surface of ihe insulaling piste, 
WODnd the peTiphery of ihe insuliling material. 
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very reliable device whon applied within its capacity. Re- 
cently, the cam contactor type of control has been further 
developed. Fig. 190, Chapter XX, shows a contactor type 
controller, using the drum mounting. This development 
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has been too recent to make definite statements of its range 
of applicalir^n. but it is believed that it will extend the use 




I of manually operated controllers and provide the desired 
Bexibiltty to enable special controllers to be built readily 
and for a reasonable cost. 
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The commutator or grindstone controller, illustrated in 
Figs. 5 and 6, is not being built at present, as the cylinder 
and cam type of drum controllers perform the same func- 




A more rBceat dcvclopmeDt □( Ilie cumniuUlur type conlrol. This show* 
■n earlier form of resistor in which ihc nnils were wound up in a spiral 
nilh mica insuUtian and formeti individual celll. This type hu been super- 
seded by (he cast-iron grid. 

lions and are more compact. It illustrates a type of design 
representating a great many controllers which have been in 
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commercial use. There is a possibility that it may be used 
again, as the art advances. 

The face plate controller, illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4, is 
quite similar to the commutator type, except that the con- 
tact segments are placed on a flat surface, rather than 
around the arc of a cylinder. Some of these controllers are 
still being manufactured commercially. A great many of 
them were used in the past and proved very satisfactory. 
Their size and exposure at present is somewhat against them, 
particularly since the safety requirements make it necessary 
to enclose them for many applications. Under this head- 
ing should be included field rheostats, which may be either 
hand operated or motor driven, depending upon their size 
and application. 

MAGNETIC CONTACTORS 

This type of control is the preferable one at the present, 
time for many applications. It is practically the only type 
used for automatic acceleration. A description of the de- 
tailed development of the magnetic contactor is very interest- 
ing and brings out many ingenious features. We shall have 
space only to mention a few of the more important changes. 

Practically all the early contactors were actuated by 
magnets of the coil and plunger type. Theoretically, this 
is the most economical form of magnet, but its adoption 
to practice developed a fundamental difficulty. The plunger 
passes through the magnetic frame, the magnetic circuit 
being completed between the upper end of the plunger 
and the stationary core. Where the plunger passes through 
the frame, it is necessary to provide a permanent air 
gap, usually consisting of a brass bushing. Although this 
introduces an appreciable air gap in the magnetic circuit 
when the plunger is brought in contact with the core, it 
is often necessary to use an additional brass washer to 
prevent the residual magnetism from holding the plunger 
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against the core. These air gaps reduce the efficiency of 
the magnet. If the air gap, where the plunger passed 
through the core, was made small, it was impossible to keep 
the plunger from being pulled strongly to one side, which 
caused wear on the brass bushing and the further the bush- 
ing wore down, the greater was the side pull, due to unequal 
magnetic distribution. Thi.'J not only introduced consider- 
able friction in the movement of the (iluiigcr, but it caused 




rapid wear which increased the maintenance charge. In 
dirty places, dust and grit accumulate inside the coil and 
sometimes cause sticking of the plunger. 

In the last few years, designing engineers have changed 
from the coil and plunger type to the clapper type of 
magnet. This has avoided the former difficulties and is 
proving very durable and satisfactory in practice. 

The earlier forms of contactors employed a variety of 
contacts and these contacts were located sometimes at the 
top and sometimes at the bottom. In genera!, the design 
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has settled down, so that the rolling type of contact is usually 
employed and the contacts themselves are located at the 
top of the contactor above the operating coil. The arc 
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1. A pressure regulator conlrols a hydraulic cylinder which 
shafi slarting the motor when the pressure decreases to k 
predelcnoined value. When the pump has increased Ihe pressure lo the 
proper amount, the pilot vslve makes the necessary connecclions for return- 
ing the conlratler to the ofT poBition. 

shields are arranged so that they can be revolved around 
their core in order to expose the contacts for inspection and 
repair. All contacts, operating coils, arc shields and other 
parts of the switch which may be injured, can be removed 
and replaced from the front of the board by one individual, 
unless the part is too heavy to be handled. 
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Trouble with the earlier designs of contactors led to the 
practice of mounting each contactor on an individual base. 
If trouble developed, which could not be readily repaired 
by the electrician, the complete contactor, including its 
base, was removed and a new contactor with base mounted 
in its place. This practice is being followed at present by 
some manufacturers. It results in a larger and more ex- 
pensive structure than necessary and does not present as 
good an appearance. The modern contactor is so well de- 
signed that very little trouble is experienced with the magnet 
frame. All of the parts which might be affected can be 
readily removed from the front of the board, so that there 
is no further necessity of using individual bases for each 
contactor; in fact, it is easier to dismantle the contactor 
from the front of the board than it is to disconnect all of 
the wiring and substitute a new contactor and base complete. 
This change in construction has a very important bearing in 
places where it is necessary to provide cabinets or guards 
around the control apparatus, as the space requirements be- 
came an important item and a compact control panel is 
desirable. 

SYSTEM OF CONTROL 

When the automatic control was first introduced, it was 
found to be comparatively easy to provide a great many 
different safety connections. For instance, the line con- 
tactors were interlocked electrically with the accelerating 
contactors, so that all of the latter must be opened before 
the line contactors were closed. With the old coil and 
plunger type of magnet, the sticking of a contactor might 
occur quite frequently and such an arrangement was neces- 
sary. With the modern design of clapper contactor, these 
interlock connections have been abandoned. The older de- 
sign of controllers were characterized by many electrical 
interlocks and much complication of the detail wiring. The 
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recent tendency has been very strongly towards a simplifica- 
tion of the control wiring. Electrical interlocks are apt to 
give trouble and should be avoided wherever possible. By 
comparing the modern diagram for a reversing control with 
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one in use ten or fifteen years ago, a marked improvement in 
this respect will be noted. An interlock connection should 
not be used unless the damage from its omission will be 
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F[G. 10. Automatic Cam Typb Elevator Controller. 
This illuslrnlcs a series of cam contactors actuated by a weight and con- 
trolled by a dash-pol. This conlrolkr was introduced ovtr Icn years ago, 

greater than the troubie which might be experienced from 
its failure to operate. One of the points of merit in a con- 
trol panel is the small number of electrical interlocks. With 
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these improvemenLs, the magnetic contactor control has be- 
come an exceedingly reliable piece of apparatus and com- 
paratively easy to understand. 
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CURRENT LIUIT ACCELERATION 

Very little change has taken place in the counter e.m.f. 

' method of acceleration or in the da.sh-pot method, except 

that dash-pots have been materially improved recently. 

The principal developments in accelerating systems have 

! had to do with the current limit method. This can be 

broadly divided into the relay type and the lockout switch 

j type. 

The relay type was used much earlier than the lockout 
switch (the latter coming into use about ten years ago). 




coxTaouxas fob kxxctkk: motors 

Originally only one rday was used for each controller. 
The contactors had two coils, one of which was known as 
the closing coil, controlled by the relay, the other a holding 
coil, which was sufficient to retain the switch in the closed 
position. The relay alternately opened and closed at each 
■nirrcnl peak, thus retarding the acceleratinn It was after- 
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TKi.cijDlroIlM U of Ihe dram ln« h,vi„s v..-™ .«m.«g p^,. 

« Hu <]funi. Note Ihe oic of wood u insulating malerial. Thii form of 
(OftirolUf WH at«d ■iiout 1901. 

Wfitfll fijunil Ihat a «inglc coil on the contactor was sufficient 
ir u (ciiir.|,oinl interlock were used. This interIocl< trans- 
(•rrn.l tlir contactor circuits to the rday in succession. This 
<rf«nKTOi™l wa. fconomic.I in the use of relays, but the 
Ultra IfpliTlo, li« were both exjjcnsive and sources of trouble. 
Al flil» lllllr, a limitctl use waa made of a single relay havine 
a •crlK, nf comtfction*. one to each contactor. It was found 
my ilimuill In maintain all of thac connections through 
Ilia tf[ny, hiil lliu ailvanlagc of eliminating the interlock 
WM iurtitU'lit to wurrmit the use of an individual relay for 
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each contactor. This reduced the auxiliary contacts to the 
present practice which is used in some cases without extra 
precautions. This arrangement causes the relay to open 
and close its contacts each time the motor is accelerated and 
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Fig, 14. Dkum Contboii-EM for 2,300-Vor.T A.C. Mdtor. 

This shows a modern canslruttion of dtura mndc up of nielal segments 

clninped lo an insulatEd alrel shaft. The contacts for the pritnary of the 

motor, which U connecled to a l.200-vo1t supply line, are mounted in an 

oil IDDk at the bottom of the controller. 
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a further improvement consisted in mechanically holding 
the relay open by the preceding contactor, so that the func- 
tion of the relay was only to make contact. Even this 
improvement was not ideal, as the magnetism in the relay 
' takes an appreciable time to build up after the current has 
decreased to the low value. Sometimes this would permit 

Fic. IS- Automatic A.C. Pump-Controllek Autot(iansfo«mbb Tvps. 

This illustrates one of the earlier forms of pomp controllers for A.C. 
motors. It consists of n stdndard storier having an aulomalic device at- 
tached in place of the handle. The shenve wheel is eonneeled by ropes to a 
float in the lank lo which the pnmp delivers water. The raisinE and iowcr- 
iog of the wfllcr level throws the weight over center and acluatea the con- 
troller to either ttarl or slop the motor. The time element is controlled by 
■ dash-pot. 

I the relay to drop and touch its contacts before the magnetism 
I had reached its maximum value. To overcome this, some 
I engineers wound the relay with compound coils, which over- 
I magnetized the relay until it was time for it to operate. 
I For large motors, the extra copper connections added a 
I great deal of expense. By arranging the mechanical inter- 
I lock of the relay so that it does not release until the preced- 
I ing contactor has closed its arcing tip has overcome this 
difficulty to a considerable extent. By winding the relay 
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with a shunt coil and connecting it across a section of the! 
starting resistance, the same results are obtained as using^ 
the straight series coil and the relay may be readily over- 
magnetized without any additional contacts or connections. ^ 





Fig. i6. A.C. Oil I* 

This shows an early form of oil 

■pectively by 3 D.C. or an A.C. magni 

■Ctualed by air cylindFrs. The conlacl 

, lore and are immersed in ihc oil lant 



The lockout switch now in use is of several different de- 
signs, the one most commonly used being known as the 
single coil type. Considerably more than ten years ago a 
contactor was placed on the market having two coils. In 
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'the off position the contacts were open. When the circuit 
was energized one of the coils lifted a plunger or latch and 
released the contact, which however was prevented from 




Fm. 17. D.C. Elevator CJumkui. Ma(.neth: Lomactor Tvpi. 
Tbii show« an earlier lorm of maEoetic contactor. The acceteration is 
coDtratled by a srries relay. The first conl«ilor U proviiieJ wilh a dash-pol 
o ei*e ft lixed time element in order to lake care of the inilial rii^h of cur- 
rent on the elevator. Note (he complicated set of inlerlocks. The progress 
in ihe »rt has reiolled in eliminaling most of these interlocks. 



closing by a second series magnet coil. Thi 
of lockout switch is used successfully today. 
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The more common type of single coil switch depends 
upon the saturation principle. There are two parallel paths 
for the magnetic flux, one being the closing path and the 
other the lockout path. A part of the magnetic path in the 




KlU. |8. D.C .■\UIUMATIC C'O.VTRULLER FOH MlNE IIOJST. 

Thii coDlrolkr wni built about iqo6 nnd provided for the uutomslic opera- 
tion ot a 500-ti.p. D.C. motor coimecled to a mine hoitt 



closing circuit is of small sections so that it becomes satu- 
rated at high current values. This permits the parallel or 
lockout path to predominate when the switch is held open. 
When the magnetism decreases to a fixed value, the closing 
magnetism predominates and the switch contacts are brought 
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together. If the current drops too rapidly the ampere 
turns in the closing circuit are not sufficient and the switch 
fails to close. This is one of the chief drawbacks to this 




1 



Fig. 10. Modern Contactors. 
Thii ihowt one form o( Ihe modern cnnlaclnr, one of thelc llring latt 
D,C. and the other for A.C. circuits. Note that the form of mBgnet t 
changed from the coil and plnnRef tyjie to the clapper type. Illnstratit 
in other chapfcrs will show the use of iheie contactors in diffeicMf] 
conlrollers. 



type of switch. A further description will be found under'' 
Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER III 

DESIGN DETAILS 

The detail design of controllers should be left to the 
manufacturer who guarantees their operation and satis- 
factory service. The application engineer must select the 
proper type and size of controller for each particular drive 
and he is therefore interested in knowing how variation in 
design may affect the performance of a controller. 

The capacity of a controller to carry current with a given 
rise in temperature may often be of much less importance 
than the durability of the contacts under repeated arc rup- 
turing, and the design of bearings to withstand wear in 
dirty places. A knife switch will carry current but will 
not last long if used for rupturing current. Current-carry- 
ing ability may be affected by long periods of operation 
without the scouring action on the contact surface due to 
opening and closing. 

When the controller is used for short periods at consider- 
able intervals of time, a much smaller controller can be 
selected than normal for the motor. An application of this 
kind would be a crane in a power house used only for repair 
work. For rapid operation, such as occurs with motors 
driving reversing tables in steel mills, the controller should 
be more than usually liberal. The continuous current capa- 
city has little to do with either of these applications. If the 
motor drives a condenser pump in a power house, continu- 
ous current capacity is the most important consideration. 

Contacts. — ^The current-carrying capacity of contacts de- 
pends upon the following : 

41 
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1. The Material frotn which it is Made. — Hard drawn or 
forged copper has given the best results. 

3. The Pressure between Contacts. — Other tiiingi being 
equal, the heavier the pressure, the more curreat the contRct 
will carry. There, of course, are limits to thi^ pronir^ 
but the carrying capacity can be materially increased with 
an increase of pressure. 

3. The Mass of the Contact. — The greater the moss, tfae 
more heat carried away from the contact surfaces, and dis- 
tributed through the adjacent material. 

4. Radiation. — This factor determines the amount of 
energy which can be dissipated with a given temperature 
rise. With considerable mass in the contact, there it a 
greater radiating surface available for dissipating the heoL 

5- ^he Surface of the Contact. — This surface ^ould be 
clean and free from the oxide scale which forms when Ac 
arcing takes place in the air. This oxide is a non-conductor 
and interferes with the passage of current. Arcing under 
oil results in more or less of a carbon deposit which is a 
conductor, although it may not be as good a conductor as 
the original material. Usually the design of contact will ' 
give a small amount of wiping action which cleans tiie 
contact surface when they are being closed. T^is sliding 
or wiping action wears away the contact, and should be 
limited to a very small motion. 

Contacts are usually of three general types: 
r. The "Butt" Contact. — An example of this is the lami- 
nated copper brush. 

2. Sliding Contact. — An example of this is the drum 
controller using fingers sliding on a cylindrical surface. 

3. Rolling Contact. — This is the form of contact that has 
given such good service on magnet contactors. Contact is 
made at the tip and rolls down the surface of the contact to 
the heel. (See Fig. 20.) During this rolling action there 
is always a slight amount of sliding action which causes 
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enough abrasion to keep the surface clean. Only a very 
small amount of sliding action is desirable. It is very diffi- 
cult to weld this form of contact when properly designed, as 
the rolling action creates a very powerful leverage for sepa- 
rating any spots which may become fused during closing. 
This form of contact has been used for years on railway 
equipment and for steel mill controllers. Its advantages 
can be summarized as follows : 

(1) The current is carried at the heel of the contactor. 
This is kept clean by a slight sliding motion during the 
closing period. The contact at this point is under the 
maximum spring pressure. 

(2) The arcing takes place at the tip of the contact, as 
this is the last part of the contact to separate. 

(3) The rolling action minimizes the bounce upon 
closing. 

(4) Little chance for the contacts to become welded. 
The slight bounce which is always present when contacts 
are brought together with any speed causes a small arc to 
be drawn during the closing of the contact. With the 
rolling action the surface is quickly shifted from the tip to 
the heel under a very powerful leverage action, so that there 
is little opportunity for this arc to weld the contacts 
together. 

(5) The absence of any considerable sliding action pre- 
vents the contacts from sticking if the surfaces become 
roughened. 

(6) Heavier pressures can be maintained between the 
contact surfaces than where sliding contacts are used. The 
pressure is limited to about 10 lbs. per lineal inch for slid- 
ing contacts, on account of the cutting action. 

The design of contacts to rupture current depends upon 
the following: 
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X. Shape of contact, 
a. Size of contact. 

3. Material from which contacts are made. 

4. Direction of die arc. 

5. Separation of contacts when opened. 

6. Speed of opening. 

7. Arrangement of arcing box and shape of magnetic field when bloir- 

ont is used. 

All of these items have a bearing on the maximum nip- 
turing capacity of the contact and its durability under severe 
service. Exact information is not available to enable the 
engineer to predetermine the proper design of magnetic 
blowout without some experimenting. At present, this 
knowledge is largely a matter of classified experience and 
some considerable test data. It is hoped that in the near 
future^ some exact information will be available on this 
subject 

ABCING 

When two surfaces which are carrying current are sepa- 
rated, the intervening space is ionized, which makes it a 
conducting gas. The resistance which the gas offers to the 
passage of the electric current depends upon the dimensions 
of the arc, the current being carried between the surfaces by 
the flow of ions. The usual method of extinguishing this 
arc is to establish a magnetic field at right angles to the flow 
of ions. The magnetic field then forces the ions outward 
away from the contact and extinguishes the arc. This ac- 
tion is known as a magnetic blowout. In addition to the 
flow of ions, there are stray ions which are set in motion by 
the static field due to the difference in polarity between the 
two separate contacts. If the space between the contacts is 
small relative to the voltage, this static field may reestablish 
the arc by causing a flow of these stray ions. Where two 
sets of contacts are used in series for rupturing an arc, one 
contact member of each set is dead after the arc has been 
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extinguished, which materially decreases the static field 
between the contacts, and an arc is much less likely to be 
reformed. This is the reason that two separate breaks in 
series are less likely to be reestablished than when only a 
single break is used. 

The arc has a tendency to move vertically as the hot gasses 
rise. The most natural way to extinguish an arc is for the 
magnetic blowout to force it in a vertical direction. If, 
however, the magnetic blowout is properly designed and of 
sufficient strength, the arc can be blown out with success, in 
any desired direction. Difficulty is sometimes experienced 
with large contactors in rupturing small currents, when the 
arc is not blown in the vertical direction, as a small current 
value gives a very weak magnetic field. 

MAGNETIC BLOWOUT 

A magnetic blowout is used for rupturing the arc which 
is established when contacts are separated under load. The 
proper design of this blowout is very important. The mag- 
netic field must have the correct strength and distribution 
to reduce the wear on the contacts. The arcing box must be 
of the correct design to prevent the arc from flashing over 
to other parts of the apparatus. Investigations have been 
made using arc splitters in the arc box. The function of 
these splitters is to increase the length of the arc without 
having it project much beyond the edge of the arc box. 
They also cool the arc, which materially assists in rupturing 
it. The shape and size of the arc when using these splitters 
IS very different from similar designs without the use of 
these splitters, and it is probable that many contactors, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, will be provided with arc splitters 
in the future. 

The material of which the box is made has an important 
eflFect on the arc. Unless the material is very refractory, it 
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will be rapidly destroyed. If it contains a fusible flux, 
this flux will appear on the surface next to the arc and may 
assist in maintaining the arc. In some of the larger con- 
tractors a molded composition is used for the arc box and 
carborundum is molded into the box opposite the contacts to 
give increased refractory substance. 

BATING 

The method of rating contacts depends entirely upon 
their service requirements. Two general methods are 
followed : 

1. Rating on a basis of a continuous ampere capacity. 

2. Rating on a basis of durability. 

Where the load on the contacts is continuous, the temper- 
ature rise under load conditions is an important item. In 
many cases, however, the wear on the contacts is severe and 
a much larger contact is used than would be necessary for 
continuous carrying capacity. 

OPERATING COILS 

The temperature of operating coils on magnetic con- 
tactors is afTected hv 

1. ^^^ri:ltion (if liiu- volfajj^r, aiul l)y variatiDii in frequency on A.C. 

circuits. 

2. Variation of tlio air tomp«.'ratiir(», ventilation, nu)isture in the air, etc. 

3. Variations in the load on tlie current parts of the contactor. Heat 

is readily transmitted from one ])art of the cont.actor to another, 
so that hK'.al hcatinp in some other part of the contactor may 
materially affect the temperature of the oj^erating coil. Sometimes 
the use of a small lead wire to a contactor will make considerable 
difference in the temperature of the contacts and operating coil. 

The rating of contactors or other control apparatus is 
affected by an enclosing case or cover. Any restriction in 
ventilation increases the temperature and this is particularly 
true for control apparatus where the speed regulation of 
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the motor is obtained through the sue of resistors. Care 
should always be exercised in locating heat-producing appa- 
ratus, so that proper ventilation will be obtained. 

BEGULATION 

A variation in line voltage has a bad affect on control 
apparatus. A decrease in voltage may cause difficulty in 
the closing of contactors or the operation of other magnetic 
devices. An increase in voltage will cause overheating in 
shunt coils. If a motor is operating at a given voltage 
and this voltage is suddenly decreased below the counter 
e.m.f. voltage of the motor, the current through the motor 
will be reversed and generator action take place. A small 
difference of voltage is sufficient to cause a heavy flow of 
current if the motor is connected directly to the line with- 
out external resistance. This not only causes a jolt in the 
motor, but it is very bad on the drive. If gearing is used, 
the back lash in the gearing may cause a serious blow to the 
teeth, and in many cases, gears have been stripped in this 
way. If a chain drive is used, the results are even worse. 
Successful operation of electric drive depends upon a reason- 
able steady voltage; rapid fluctuations of the voltage are 
particularly detrimental. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW TO READ CONTROLLER DIAGRAMS 

Thk present discussion is intended to deal, in an elemen- 
tary manner, with a few simple forms of controllers, in an 
endeavor tu cx])laiii siime of the fundamental principles of 
operation to those who are not well versed in the art A 
thorough understanding of this section will be of material 




an.sistancc m following subsequent discussions of more com- 
plicated comniiTLial forms of controllers as used in various 
industries. 

4« 
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FACE PLATE CONTBOLLEBS 
The face plate controller is the simplest type used for 




I starting or regulating the speed of an electric motor. Fig. 
illustrates the elements of this controller. While this 
I arrangement is operative, commercial apparatus usually has 
I additional features, which in this instance are omitted for 
I the purpose of clearness. L -\- and Z, — represent the two 
I power wires leading to the controller and a compound- 
lund motor. If the rheostat arm be moved from the off 
position, shown in the diagram, to the contact ^i, current 
will flow from L -{- ia the arm, from this to contact j?,, 
through the regulating resistance to R^^, thence through 
the armature and series field of the motor to L — . The 
Bhunt field is connected from /f, to L — , and is energized 
as soon as the rheostat arm makes contact with V?,. The 
voltage across the armature will be equal to the line voltage 
minus the voltage drop through the regulating resistor. 
The torque of the motor will be proportional to the arma- 
ture current and the field strength. When the contact is 
first made at R^ the field strength is zero, and it takes a short 
interval for the field to 
I Teach its full value, so 
ithat under ordinary 
^nditions the torque 
will increase gradually 
from zero to a value 
which will start the mo- 
tor. The rotation of 
thearmature in thcmo- 
'tor field generates a 
voltage known as the 
■counter e.m.f. which op- 
; the line voltage. 
\i the motor increases In speed, the difference between the 
Ine and counter e.m.f. becomes less and the motor current 
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decreases until a balanced condition ts reached. When this 
balancing condition is reached the speed of the motor may be 
further increased by moving the rheostat arm to contact R^. 
Additional increments of speed arc obtained by additional 
movements of the arm to other contacts until all of the regu- 
lating resistance is eliminated from the circuit and the arm 




nxis on contact A',,,. The arm should be allowed to remain 
on each conlEiet until the motor reaches its balancing speed 
for that step of the resistance, so that the minimum amount 
of current will be taken by the motor. 

In bringing the moli)r to rest, the reverse operation of 
the arm is made. In jjassing from contact ^i to the off 
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position, the connection between the motor and L-\- is in- 
terrupted, causing the motor to come to rest The shunt 
field, however, will still be connected across the armature 
of the motor, including the regulating resistor. This con- 
nection should be used wherever possible, as it allows the 




field current to die down gradually as the speed of the motor 
decreases. The drop in voltage through the starting re- 
sistor, with only the field current flowing, is so small that 
it may be neglected and the held can be considered as 
having a voltage equal to the counter e.m.f. of the motor. 
The shunt field winding consists of a large number of turns 
of fine wire. Any change in tlie value of the field current 
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is opposed by the self-induction of this wthdii]|^ "* ^^"^ * 
change in the current should be made gradually. If an 
attempt is made to open the field circuit abruptly, the kelf- 
induction will cause a high voltage to build up between die 
terminals of the Held coils, which may result in the break- 
ing down of the insulation. 

If the rheostat is to be used for starting purposes ntly, 
the resistor is made of less current-carrying capacity dian 
for regulating purposes. It is called a " starting rheoetat," 
or a " regulating rheostat," depending upon the purpose for 
which it is used. The connections, however, are the same, 
the difference being only in the capacity of the resistor. A 
■ commercial design of starting rheostat is shown in Figa. 33 
and 23. This rheostat differs from the one previously de- 
scribed, in the addition of the low-voltage release magnet, I 
The rheostat arm is provided with a spring, which returnftl 
it to the off position if the handle is released during the^n 
starting of the motor. After the motor has been brought! 
up to speed, and the rheostat arm rests upon contact ^,„J 
the low-voltage release magnet holds the arm in this posi- 
tion. Brush B bridges between the terminals M and iV, so'l 
that in the running position the current passes from L -|- toT 
terminal Af, through the brush B to terminal N, thence toj 
the armature of the motor and through the series field tO'^ 
L — . This provides a parallel circuit to the one through | 
the rheostat arm to contact ^,1, so that the continuous flow I 
of current will not overheat the rheostat arm and its con- { 
tacts. In the running position the rheostat arm is held 
firmly by the low-voltage release magnet, so that current 
flows from L + through the rheostat arm to point P on the 
magnet. One circuit then passes through the magnet wtnd^ 
ing to L — , The other circuit is connected to the shuot 
field. If, for any reason, the line wires are disconnected 
or the voltage on the circuit fails, the low voltage release 
magnet will be de-energtzed and the spring will return the 
rheostat arm to the starting position. 
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A controller provided with both armature and field regu- 
lating resistance is shown in Fig. 24. The motor is known 
as an adjustable-speed motor, and can have its speed 
changed by adjusting its field strength. The rheostat arm 
is made in two parts, the under part making contact with 
the segments marked A', to ^,, and with the contact ring 
E, while the top arm engages the upper row of round con- 
tacts. When starting the two arm.s are held together by a 





latch. The bottom arm is provided with a notched segment 
engaging a plunger forming part of the low-voltage release 
magnet. 




1 hold the arm i 
Itage magnet 



; notched segment and p; 

any operating position after the low 

energized. 

To start the motor, the contact arms arc moved f: 
' position to contact Ry The current flows fi 
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through the arm to contact R^, thence through the arma- 
ture regulating resistor to contact R^n* and then through the 
armature and series field to L — . The shunt field current 
flows from L -\- through the arm to the segment E, to the 
field windings and thence to L — . Connected with /? j is a 
shunt circuit passing from the positive side of the line 
through the low-voltage release magnet to the negative side 
of the line. The arms arc gradually moved to the right, 
eliminating successively each section of the armature resistor 
until the bottom arm makes contact with A^g- ^^ *his {>osi- 
tion the armature is connected dircctlv across the line and 
the segment /: disconnected from the rheostat arm. The 
shunt field circuit now is from the positive side of the line 
through the upper HuM)stat arm to the right-hand field con- 
tact Fyy, thence to the lu-hl winding. This gives a motor 
sj)ced due to full field strength. If it is desired to increase 
the speed (»f the motor, the upper arm can be moved to the 
luft across the fu-ld contacts to insert resistance gradually in 
the shunt field circuit and thus within its range give the 
increa.sed speed rccpiired, while the low-voltage release 
magnet holds the lower arm on contact A\o. 

If the circuit is inti'rruj)ted, the low-voltage release 
magnet will allow the lower arm to he carried to the ojf 
position by nu-ans of its spring. It, in turn, picks up the 
ui)per arm and th(j two are moved quickl)' to the ojf position. 

DRUM CONTROLLERS 

A drum type of controller is shown in Fig. 25. Such a 
controller consists of two rows of contact fingers attached to 
the frame work of the controller, but insulated from it so 
as to be electricalh' se])arated from each other. Between 
these rows of fingers is mounted an insulated cylinder or 
drum, which is revolved by the handle. On this drum are 
mounted copj)er segments of difl'erent lengths which engage 
the contact fingers. The length and location of these seg- 
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ments are such as to make different contioctions for each 
"notch" of the controller. A drum, the controller box 
with contact fingers in position and cover are shown in detail 
in Fig. 26. Attached to the drum shaft at the top is a wheel 
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having notches corresponding with each of the operating 
positions of the controller handle. A roller is forced into 
one of the.se notches by a spring whenever a set of contacts 
is properly engaged, thus indicating to the operator the 
correct running positions of the controller and preventing 
motion from any of these positions, due to vibration or other 
'accidental means. Fig. 27 shows the segments of such a 
drum as they would appear if rolled out flat. The two 
vertical rows of circles represent the stationary contact 
fingers. The horizontal strips represent the segments of 
the rotating drum, and the vertical dotted lines show the 
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position of the segments with respect to the controller 
fingers at each successive position of the drum. 

A slip-ring motor control arrangement with the controller" 
connected only to the secondary circuit of the motor is 
shown in Fig. 38 with the drum rolled out or " developed" 
as in Fig. 27. When the primary of the motor is connected 
to the power line, current passes through the secondary 
wires, and thence through the resistor, completing the 
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circuit. When the motor is at zero speed the contn^Ief 
drum should be in position /. If the cylinder of the dnini 
is now moved from right to left, the dotted line a travelt 
over to the center line of the contact fingers and the resiitor 
jtection E to £, is short-circuited, decreasing the resistance 
in part of the secondary circuit of the motor. As the speed 
of the motors increases, a further movement of the drum 
will cause the vertical line j to intersect the contact fingen.' 
This will short-circuit the resistor section from D to Dj 
At each increase of the motor speed a further movement 
the drum may be made until the vertical line ij intersects 
the controller fingers. In this position all of the resistor is 
short-circuited and the motor is operating at full speed. 
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A drum controller diagram similar to that shown in Fig. 
28, except that it providtsi for reversing the direction of 
rotation of the motor, is gicvn in Fig. 29. One motor 
terminal marked C is connected directly to the line. The 
other two terminals of the motor, marked A and H, are con- 
nected to correspondingly marked terminals of the con- 
troller. In the forward direction, the drum segments on 
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tilt; rijiIit-IiaiHi siile of die tliai,n;ini ninve tnward the left- 
harul r.-w "f finyi-rs. arul tin; sct,niii--nts on thi; left-hand side 
of tlio diagram move toward the middle row of fingers. 
This will he iindt'istnud if tlio (K-vcl(i]»cd diagram showing 
the drum contacts is rc])Iaced su us to fit on the surface of a 
cylin<k'r or drnm and the contact fingers marked on two 
vertical sticks of wood nmunted on each side of the cylinder 
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1 80 degrees apart. When the drum segments are moved 
from left to right for forward operation, the terminal A of 
the motor is connected through finger A^y and the second 
and third segments from the top, which are connected 
together as indicated, to Zj power wire. Likewise, the 
terminal B of the motor is connected to Lg power wire. 

The arrangement of the drum contacts for short-circuit- 
ing the secondary resistors differs somewhat from that 
shown in Fig. 28. The first notch in the forward direction 
closes the contacts to the primary of the motor A to L^ and 
B to Lg. A drum segment is brought in contact with the 
finger marked D^ on this notch, but as no other connection 
is made to the resistors this contact causes no change in the 
secondary resistance. The motor, therefore, starts to rotate 
at its minimum speed with all resistance in the secondary. 
When the drum is moved over until dotted line 2 intersects 
the central row of fingers, the one marked E^ is connected 
to the drum, short-circuiting the section of resistor between 
D^ and E^, Next the dotted line marked j intersects the 
central row of fingers and Fy^ is connected to the drum, short- 
circuiting another section of the resistor. This sequence is 
continued until the dotted line 8 intersects the central line 
of fingers connecting E^ to the drum. A further movement 
of the drum causes the dotted line p in the right-hand part 
to intersect the left-hand row of fingers connecting resistor 
F^ to the drum. The dotted lines 10 to 75 successively in- 
tersect the left-hand row of fingers, gradually short-circuit- 
ing all of the resistor, which brings the motor up to full 
speed. 

, The reverse direction of operation causes the drum seg- 
ments to move from right to left. In this case the left- 
hand dotted lines are brought into contact with the left- 
hand row of fingers and the right-hand row of dotted lines 
into contact with the middle row of fingers. The primary 
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tenninal A of the motor is connected to line L^ and thel 
tennin&l B of the motor to line i,,, when the dotted line r ' 
intersects the middle row of fingers. A further movement j 
of the drum from right to left causes the dotted lines 2 to 8 
to intersect successively the central row of fingers. This 
short-circuits a part of the starting resistors. Further I 
movement of the drum from right to left causes the contact I 
shown on the dotted line p to intersect the finger F3. 
further movement brings the dotted lines 10 to 13, ioclunv^ 
so that they successively intersect the left-hand row of 
fingers. This short-circuits all of the resistor and bring! 
the motor up to speed in the reverse direction. 

HAGNETIO CONTACTOB COHTBOX. 

A simple starter of this type is illustrated in Fig. 30. The 
controller consists of a slate panel, at the top of which it 
mounted a knife switch and two fuses for overload pro- 
tection, with four contactors underneath. A contactor il ■ 
switch which is held in the open position by gravity a^ift 
closed by a magnet. Fig. 31. Contactor /, Fig. 30, il pio^ 
vided with a blow-out coil, as it opens and closes the mufl 
motor circuit. Contactors 2, j and 4 are used for ihort- 
circuiting the starting resistor sections, which are mountedJ 
at the rear of the panel. This arrangement is shown dia-fl 
grammatically in Fig. 32. At the left is a scheme of matnfl 
connections. Each set of parallel lines represents a coa< 
tactor. The numbers opposite these parallel lines are the! 
same as shown in Fig. 30. The single loops represent the | 
series foils for contactors 2 and j. Ah arrow is drawn ] 
between the parallel lines representing these switclies and'l 
the loop representing the coil for each particular con-i 
tactor. Underneath this scheme of main connections : 
shown a table called "Sequence of Switches." This table 
has four vertical rows in which circles are drawn. The first 
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row represents the first start- 
ing position of the con- 
troller, and the last row the 
running position of the con- 
troller. Where a circle is 
shown opposite a switch 
number it indicates that that 
contactor is closed. This 
table is used as follows: 

In the first vertical col- 
umn, opposite /, is shown a 
circle which indicates that 
the contactor / is closed. 
This ojjeration connects the 
shunt field of the motor 
from the point B to the nega- 
tive side of the line. This 
arrangement of shunt field 
connections is the same as 
previously explained. Now 
refer to the schematic dia- 

, gram and trace the main cur- 

I rent from the positive side 

I of the line through contactor 
/ and the coil of 2. to /?, ' ''■ '"cos'^l'panil'""""' 

I of the resistor, through this 

J resistor to the A^ terminal of the motor, through the motor 

I armature and series field, to the negative side of the line. 

I Referring to the table, in the second column contactor 2 is 

[ also closed, the path of the current being from the positive 
K'fiide of the line through / and 2 contactors, the coil of 

Icontactor j. to R.^ on the resistor, and from there it follows 
iie same path as for the first column. The third column of 
3ie table shows that contactor j is closed. The current now 
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passes to R^, as previously described, through one section! 
of the resistor to ^3, from here to A^ on the motor arma-1 
ture, and through the armature and series fields to the nega- I 
live line. The fourth column of the table shows that con- 1 
tactors / and ^ only are closed. The path of the current, J 
then is from the positive line through switch 7 to B, then ] 
through switch 4 to A^, through the armature and series | 
field to the negative line. This connects the motor directly I 
to the line, without any external resistance, and is the full- ] 
sped position of the controller. 

Referring now to the main diagram, Fig. 32, the mag- 
netic contactors are represented by a circle and the operat- 
ing coils are shown inside of the circles. The moving con- ' 
tact is represented by the bottom of the two parallel lines. 
The upper parallel line is the sta- 
tionary contact connected to the J 
upper terminal of the switch. When ] 
the coil is energized sufficiently to I 
attract the armature, the two par-. I 
allel lines are brought together and \ 
current can flow between the top and 
bottom terminals of the switch. 
Underneath contactor / is a small 
switch, indicated by .square dots, and 
a pivoted arm. When / is open, 
thi?; auxiliary switch, known as an J 
"interlock," is also open. The two.^J 
contacts connected to the arm of QitM 
interlock are joined together elec 
trically and to the hinge joint, 1 
that they complete the circuit bej 
tween the stationary contacts lO 3 
100 and the pivot, when / closes,!! 
To the right of the diagram is a rectangle enclosing twol 
push-buttons. Tlie button marked slart is held in the 1 
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open position by a spring and the stop button is held in 
the closed position by a spring. If the start button is 
depressed for a moment, current flows from the positive 
line through the knife switch and fuses to the coil of 
switch /, through this coil to the terminal / of the stop 




Fig. 30. 



3)utton, to terminal 10 and through the start button to the 
■ negative side of the line. This energizes the coil of con- 
Itactor / and closes the main contact. This coil is now 
I connected from terminal / through the slop button to tcr- 
loitnal 10 on the interlock underneath this switch to the 
Bpegative side of the line, which makes the circuit to the coi! 
r independent of the start button, so that this button may 
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now be released. The current now passes from the positive 
side of the line through the contact / and across to terminal 
B on 2y through the coil of this contactor to /?i, through 
the starting resistor to ^4. thence to the bottom terminal of 
4io A^ on the motor, through the armature and series fields 
of the motor to the negative side of the line. As the motor 
increases in speed the current through the coil of 2 de- 
creases until this contactor closes. The contactor operates 
on what is known as the "lockout" principle, /. e., it closes 
when its current is below a set value and above another 
much lower value. When 2 closes it .short-circuits one sec- 
tion of the .starting resistor from the terminal R^ through 
the contact on 2 to the terminal T, through the coil of j to 
R2 on the resistor. This again increases the current of the 
motor and prevents 7 from closing until the current has de- 
creased to a fixed value. When ? closes it short-circuits the 
section of the resistor between K.^ and A%. This leaves the 
resistor section between A!^, and /C;, in series with the motor. 
The coil of contactor 7 is in shunt across the armature of 
the motor. The circuit is from A^ through the coil to 
terminal 100 on the interlock underneath /, through this 
interlock to the hinge joint which is connected to the nega- 
tive line. Since the J., terminal of the motor armature is 
connected to the negative side (^f the line, the voltage across 
this coil is equal to the counter e.m.f. of the motor. When 
the sj)eed of the motor reaches the proper value, contactor 
4f. closes, connecting the A^ terminal of the motor directly to 
L + through the contact on /. 

To stop the motor, push on the button marked stol>, thus 
opening the circuit between terminals / and /o, and discon- 
necting the operating coil of contactor / from L — . This 
opens contactor / and disconnects the motor from the posi- 
tive line. The opening of switch / opens the contacts 10 
and 100 on the interlock underneath, thus disconnecting the 
coil of contactor ./ from its motor armature circuit and leav- 
ing the equipment ready for operation again. 
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CHAPTER V 

METHODS OF ACCELERATING MOTORS 

In starting a motor from rest and bringing it up to full 
speed, resistance is inserted in the armature circuit of a 
direct-current motor, or the rotor circuit of an induction 
motor, to limit the current. This resistance may be short- 
circuited gradually by a manually-operated controller, as 
explained in Chapter IV, or the resistance may be short- 
circuited automatically as the speed of the motor increases. 
There are several methods of short-circuiting this resistance 
automatically, as follows: 

1. Counter e.m.f. method. 

2. Series relay method. 

3. Series lock-out switch method. 

4. Time element method. 

Sometimes a combination of several of these methods is 
used in one controller. The present article explains the 
fundamental principles involved in these different methods 
of automatic acceleration. 

COXJNTEB E.M.F. METHOD 

This method has been developed for use with direct- 
current motors only, and is commonly used with shunt, or 
standard compound-wound motors. When a motor is 
started from rest and accelerated to full speed, the voltage 
across the rotor terminals increases as the speed of the motor 
increases. If the coil of a magnetic contactor is connected 
across the motor brushes, the current in this coil will in- 
crease as the speed of the motor increases. By adjusting 
the air-gap in the magnet, the contactor may be made to 
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close at a fixed voltage across the motor brushes. The clos- 
ing of the contactor can be made to short-circuit a section 
of the armature resistance. By adjusting several contactors 
to close at different armature voltages, the series steps of 
the starting resistance can be short-circuited and the. motor 
brought up to full speed. 

A simple diagram with one step of armature resistance, 
and one magnetic contactor for short-circuiting this resist- 
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Fic. 3^^. SiMPi iFiEi) Di\<:k.\m of (Connections, 
Using the lountir c.m.f. method of accelerating motors. 

ance, is shown in Fig. 33. Several steps of starting resist- 
ance could, of course, be used with a contactor for short- 
circuiting each section. 

The closing of switch /, which is operated by a push- 
button, connects the motor to the line in series with the 
starting resistor. One end of the operating coil of this 
switch is connected to the negative side of the line, and the 
other end is connected through the pushbutton to the i>osi- 
tivc side of the line. The coil of switch 2 is connected 
across the brushes of the motor armature, and will close the 
switch when the counter c.m.f. of the motor reaches a pre- 
determined value. The closing of this short-circuits the 
starting rcsi.stor K^R^^ and places the motor directly across 
the line in the regular operating position. 

With the elcmcntar\' arrangement shown, if switch i is 
opened by pushing the .stop button, switch 2 will not open 
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immediately, as it will be held in by the counter e.m.f of 
the motor. With most commercial switches a counter e.m.f. 
of 25 per cent, of the full-speed value will hold the con- 
tactor closed. Under this condition, when the motor speed 
has been reduced to one-fourth full speed, and with con- 
tactor 2 still in the closed position, the start button can be 
pushed, thus closing line switch /, with the result that the 
motor will be connected directly across the line, without any 
starting resistance, and may cause a severe jar to the motor 
and machinery which the motor drives. In order to avoid 
such a possibility, in commercial controllers, an interlock is 
usually provided on switch i, which opens the current of the 
coil on switch 2 whenever switch / is opened. 

The advantages of this method of acceleration consist in 
its simplicity, since the switch docs not need any additional 
parts, and no auxiliary relay or other devices are required. 

Disadvantages arise where there is a considerable varia- 
tion in the line voltage. An increase in line voltage will 
cause the contactor to close sooner than it should, and a 
drop in line voltage sometimes prevents the contactor from 
closing. These, however, are extreme cases. With a rea- 
sonable system of power distribution, especially if the power 
circuit is used for lights the variation of voltage will be 
small, and no trouble should be experienced. Another dis- 
advantage may be caused by a change of adjustment, due to 
a change in temperature in the operating coil of the con- 
tactor. With a properly designed contactor, however, 
changes in the coil temperature will not cause trouble. 

Where several contactors are to be installed it is often 
necessary to furnish different coils, in order that adjust- 
ments can be made over the wide range of voltage necessary 
for the operation during acceleration. Interlocks are used 
for dropping out all but the last switch, in order to protect 
the low-voltage coils from overheating. 

A modification of the connection shown in Fig. 33 is often 
6 
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used, in order to keep all of the coils alike, and eliminate 
the interlock on the last switch. This arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 34. The operating coils of all contactors have one 
side connected to the motor brush farthest away from the 
starting resistor. The other sides of the operating coils 




Fig. 34. Part of Diagram of Connections, 
Showing three contactors for regulating acceleration by the counter 

e.m.f. method. 

are connected to the taps on the starting resistor, the coil 
on switch / being connected to A^o on the resistor. The 
voltage on this coil is equal to tlic line voltage, less the drop 
in voltage through the first section of the resistor. As the 
speed of the motor increases, the counter e.ni.f. causes a de- 
crease in the armature current. This reduces the drop 
through the first section of the starting resistance. The 
voltage on the operating coil of switch / is gradually in- 
creased, until this switch closes. Switch 2 has its operating 
coil connected to R^ on the starting resistor. The voltage 
on this coil is increased bv the closure of switch /. The 
increase in current, however, at this instant, causes a con- 
siderable drop in the second section of the starting resist- 
ance. As this current gradually decreases with the ih- 
creased speed of the motor, switch 2 closes. Switch j is 
connected across the motor armature, and closes when the 
counter e.m.f. of the motor is nearly equal to the line 
voltage. 
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ACCELBRATIOK BY SERIES BELAY METHOD 

There are a number of different schemes for using a 
series relay to control the acceleration of a motor. The 
principle involved in all of these schemes is a relay having 
a series winding which holds the relay contacts in the open 
position when the current exceeds a predetermined value. 
When the current is reduced sufficiently, the relay arma- 
ture completes the circuit to the shunt coil of a magnetic 
contactor. This method of acceleration can be used for 
either alternating or direct-current motors. The arrange- 
ment most common in industrial applications consists of a 
series relay for each magnetic contactor. The relay con- 
tacts are held open mechanically until the electric circuit is 




Sequence of Switchct 



Fig. 35. Diagram of Connections, 
Using a series relay to regulate acceleration of the motor. 



closed with the maximum resistance in series. The relay 
armature is then released and allowed to drop when the 
current is reduced to the value for which the relay is set. 
The dropping of the armature completes the circuit for the 
operating coil of a magnetic contactor, which short-circuits 
a section of the starting resistance. 

A simple form of this type of control is shown in Fig. 
35. Switch / is controlled by a pushbutton in the same 
way as in Fig. 33. This contactor is provided with a series 
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relay mounted directly beneath the switch, whose contacts 
are connected to the positive line and through the operating 
coil of switch 2 to the negative line. When the relay arma- 
ture is released, these contacts are connected together, thus 
causing switch 2 to close. When switch / is open, the con- 
tacts of the relay are held in the open position by a spring. 
When switch / closes, it releases this spring by mechanical 
means, so that the contacts may close. The current, how- 
ever, in the series coil holds the armature in the upper or 
open position until the current has been reduced to a pre- 
determined value. The armature then drops and its con- 
tacts are closed. This will not occur until after the motor 
has approached full speed, so that when switch 2 closes and 
short-circuits the starting resistor the increase in current 
will be limited. Several sections of armature resistance 
may be used with switches for short-circuiting each section, 
each switch being controlled by a series relay mounted on 
the preceding switch in the manner described. 

The advantages of this method of acceleration are: 

1. The sections of the starting resistor are short-circuited in direct pro- 

portion to the motor current. 

2. This method is not affected by variation in line voltage, providing 

there is sufficient voltage to close the magnetic contactors. 

3. The adjustments for closing are not affected by the heating of the 

coil. 

4. This method limits the load under which the motor will start. If 

the load is too great to allow the motor to accelerate sufficiently 
to reduce the current to the predetermined value the relay will not 
drop and close its contacts, and therefore the starting resistance 
will not be short-circuited. 

The disadvantages of this method are : 

1. This method may result in too rapid an acceleration of the motor 

under light loads. 

2. Additional apparatus is required, viz., a relay for each resistance 

contactor. 

3. The motor may fail to start under overload. This was given as an 

advantage, but in some cases it may be a disadvantage, depending 
upon the application. 
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This method of acceleration is the most reliable for heavy 
service and frequent operation. 

8EBIE8 LOCK-OUT SWITCH KETHOB 
The series lock-out method of acceleration also depends 
upon the value of the armature current. It differs, how- 
ever, from the preceding method, in that the magnetic con- 
tactor is provided with a series coil, and does not require a 

separate relay for controlling 

it. The closing of the mag- 
netic contactor depends upon 
the saturation of the iron in 
one portion of the magnetic 
circuit. This can be under- 
stood from the diagram of a 
contactor of this design, shown 
in Fig. 36. The flux or mag- 
netism in the iron is caused 
by current flowing through 
the operating coil. This flux 
passes through the air-gap to 
the armature of the contactor. 
Part of this flux passes from the armature through the arma- 
ture bracket to the magnet yoke, and thence to the magnet 
core. Another part of the flux passes from the armature 
through the tail piece to the magnet yoke. The flux through 
this last circuit exerts a pull which prevents the contactor 
from closing. The magnetic path through the armature 
bracket has a small cross-section, so that when the current 
flowing through the operating coil exceeds a certain value 
it becomes saturated and forces the balance of the flux 
through the tailpiece, holding the contactor open. As the 
current decreases, the flux In the saturated armature bracket 
remains constant, but the flux through the tailpiece de- 
creases until it is not sufficient to hold the contactor open. 
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The switch can be adjusted to close at a predetermined cur- 
rent value by changing the hold-out air-gap between the 
tailpiece and the magnet yoke. This air-gap is adjusted 
by means of a calibrating screw. The greater the air-gap 
at this point, the higher the current value at which the 
switch will close. When the circuit is first completed 
through the operating coil there is danger of the switch 
closing before the flux in the tailpiece is sufficient to lock it 
open. This tendency is overcome by placing a heavy 
copper damping coil around a portion of the armature 
bracket. When the operating coil is energized, this coil 
forces the flux to build up in the tailpiece ahead of the 
armature bracket. The advantages of this method are the 
same as for the preceding method, with the additional ad- 
vantage that less apparatus is required. 

The disadvantages are the same as the preceding method, 
with the additional disadvantage that the switch may not 
close if the current decreases too rapidly during accelera- 
tion. This sometimes happens when the motor starts with 
a light load. If the current should drop to a low value 
after the motor has reached full speed, the switch may drop 
open. To correct this latter difficulty a shunt hold coil is 
sometimes used on the last contactor. This requires a con- 
nection which will short-circuit the series coil, otherwise 
the switch would drop open if the motor current should be 
reversed, due to regeneration. 

TIME ELEMENT METHOD 

The apparatus used for short-circuiting the starting re- 
sistance is controlled by a dashpot, or other timing device- 
Each contactor may be provided with an individual dash- 
pot, or a small master switch can be used, controlled by a 
dashpot. Such a master switch completes the circuit to each 
contactor in turn, with a time interval between, so that the 
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resistance is cut out in steps. Sometimes a face plate con- 
troller is used, similar to the one shown in Fig. 23, in 
which the arm is moved by a magnet and retarded by a 
dashpot. 

A very successful type of time element device consists of 
I 8 drum controller driven by a pilot motor through worm 




1 roller. 



■ gearing. The time of acceleration is adju.sted by changing 
• the speed of the pilot motor. The segments on the drum 
iBhort-circuit sections of the starting resistance. A com- 
Ifnercial controller of this type is shown in Fig. 37. The 
I circuit to the motor is opened or closed by a magnet con- 
^'tactor. The motor-operated drum short-circuits the amia- 
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ture resistor during acceleration. The advantages of such 
devices consist in their simplicity. The acceleration is 
smooth under all conditions of load, and the motor will 
start with an overload, as the time element device gradually 
reduces the starting resistance until the torque of the motor 
is sufficient to start the load. Excessive torques can be 
guarded against by a proper setting of the circuit breaker. 

The disadvantages of the time element system are chiefly 
due to troubles with dashpots, which have more or less fric- 
tion, and are hard to keep tight. 

CONCLUSION 

The opinion of controller engineers diff'ers somewhat on 
the proper devices to use for controlling the acceleration 
of motors. The four schemes, described above, are the 
ones usually employed. Various combinations of these de- 
vices are usdd and other means have also been employed. 
A good deal depends upon the practical application for 
which the controller is designed. In general, the counter 
e.m.f. method is used for small controllers, although it can 
successfully be employed for quite large units. 

The series relay method is the most expensive, but very 
satisfactory, and should be used for heavy service, where 
the load varies throughout wide limits. 

The scries lock-out switch is satisfactory for starting 
service where the acceleration is alwavs under load. The 
last resistance switch is often provided with a holding coil 
to keep it from dropping out on light loads. Sometimes the 
last switch is operated by the counter e.m.f. of the motor 
and the preceding switches on the lockout principles. The 
time element device is the most satisfactory to use where the 
voltage varies over wide limits, particularly where rapid 
starting is not necessary. This device in its various forms, 
has been employed for a good many years, and at one time 
was the only means used for controlling the acceleration 
of a motor. 



CHAPTER VI 

STARTING CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTORS 
WITH DIFFERENT METHODS OF 

CONTROL 

The usual method of testing motors and controllers has 
been to use an ammeter and a voltmeter. These instru- 
ments gave good average readings, but due to the inertia of 
their indicating member, only average values could be ob- 
tained. However, the improvement in the oscillograph and 
its general adaption to commercial work has made possible 
the determination of many factors, which are not shown by 
an ammeter. In some cases even the oscillograph was not 
rapid enough to indicate excessive conditions of voltage and 
a spark-gap has been used. Considerable practice is re- 
quired to obtain good results with an oscillograph and 
experience is required in reading these results. Investiga- 
tions of this kind have proven valuable and in many cases, 
mechanical analyses have been made, explaining in detail 
the phenomena observed with the oscillograph. 

DIBEGT-GUBBENT MOTOB 

The simplest form of motor and control, as well as the 
oldest, is the direct-current shunt motor with a controller 
which short-circuits the armature resistance during accelera- 
tion. When this combination was first used, considerable 
care was necessary in accelerating the motor, to prevent 
excessive sparking or flashing. The starter was operated 
by hand and had a considerable number of steps.^ This 
was necessary to cut down the burning on the different steps 

^ Such a starter is shown in Figs. 22 and 23. 
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and to introduce a considerable time element, so that the 
operator, if he were careless, would not short-circuit the 
starting resistance too rapidly. Due to this practice, engi- 
neers have become accustomed to quite a number of start- 
ing steps in accelerating these motors. They have based 
their calculations of the accelerating current peaks on Ohm's 
law and have neglected a number of factors which enter 
into this problem. The use of circuit breakers or overload 
relays without a time element attachment has also tended 
toward the use of a considerable number of starting steps, in 
order to prevent their tripping on the overload peaks which 
occur. 

The introduction of the magnetic contactor has provided 
a method of switching electric currents of considerable 
energy without the rapid destruction of the contact. The 
contactor can be used in connection with automatic devices 
for short-circuiting the resistance during acceleration, which 
eliminate the personal element and prevent careless manipu- 
lation. The use of contactors for automatic acceleration 
immediately reduced the number of starting steps, as com- 
pared with the manually operated starter. A feeling still 
exists that several steps are needed when starting even small 
motors. In order to obtain some actual information, a 
series of tests was made with an oscillograph on a direct- 
current motor accelerated automatically and belted to a 
generator of about double the motor size. A record was 
made of the armature current, the armature voltage, and 
the field current. In a few cases a prony break was used 
for loading the motor instead of belting it to a generator.^ 
The diagram of connections is given in Fig. 38, and Figs. 
39 to 46 show results of some of the tests. The internal 
resistance given in the captions includes the complete resist- 
ance of the controller and motor armature circuit, also the 

2 The results of these tests appeared in the Proc. A.I.E.E., Feb., 191 7. 
p. 233. 
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leads between the motor and controller. It was measured 
from the + to the — terminals of the controller with the 
starting resistance short circuited. In addition, there was 
some resistance in the lead wires between the controller and 
the source of power which will occur in any installation. 




ins char 



The 50-kw. direct-current generator belted to the motor 
represents more inertia than usually occurs in practice. 
Figs. 39 to 44 cover a pcrioil of about two seconds. Figs.- 
45 and 46 cover a period of about four sccond.s. 



SUHMABY OF TESTSi 

t. It leenia nnneMSEary, wiih aatomaiic acceleration, to use more than 
iwitch to short-circuit the armature resUtor used with small motors en 
wh«Ta ipecial requirements are lo be met. It is ]iracticahle to use one si 
with molorl m large as Ij-hp. for general purposes and operate ihis sn 
bf counter e.m.f. setting the switch to close al 71; per cent, of normal voli 

*. If the motor field is lero, or has a small value v,hcn (he line swlli 
c1o*ed, the itarting lorque is also txto or has only a small value and it 
increkie gradually so that the motor, or its load, uill not he subjected 
beaT7 ihock or jir when the lost motion in the drive is taken up. 

'From tbe aathor's A.I.E.E. paper, \oc. lit. 
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3. The shunt field of small adjustable speed motors can be reduced in one 
step under normal load conditions without fear of undue torque or current. 
This practice can be safely followed with 50-hp. motors and perhaps larger. 
This covers the usual range of sizes for this type of motor. Most machine 
tool motors are started light. Under this condition, the motor can be started 
successfully with minimum field strength and the field relay omitted. This 
will enable the use of the same controller for constant speed and adjustable 
speed motors supplying a separately mounted field rheostat for the latter. 
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Fig. 39. Starting Tests of a 2o-hp., 750-R.p.M. Motor Belted to 50-KW. 
Generation with no Load on the Generator. 

Resistance 1.35 ohms starting -|- 0.25 ohm internal. The starting resistance 
was short-circuited in two steps at 120 and 160 volts counter e.m.f. 



4. Adjustable si^eed motors can use one step of resistance for dynamic 
braking as the change in field strength tends to maintain the braking current 
constant over a considerable range of speed. 

5. The time required to accelerate to 95 per cent, of speed is very short. 
In these tests the time did not exceed three seconds. 

During the discussion of these tests, it was pointed out 
that the results obtained may have been materially affected 
by a drop in line voltage. It was admitted that some drop 
in line voltage would probably occur in most installations. 
The effect that the use of a small number of starting steps 
would have if the motor and controller were located close 
to the power house was, however, questioned. In order to 
determine this point, the writer had a number of tests made 
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with the motor connected to the bus-bars in the power house ; 
an oscillograph record was taken of the armature amperes, 
armature volts, and line voltage. The tests showed that 
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Fig. 40. Starting Tests of a 20-Hr., 750-R.p.M. Motor Belted to a 50-KM. 
Generator, with no Load on the Generator. 

Resistance one ohm starting -|- 0.25 ohm internal. The starting resistance 
was short-circuited in one step at 190 volts counter e.m.f. 

there was practically no change in the line voltage during 
acceleration and that the current peaks obtained were about 
two-thirds of the value, as usually calculated, based upon 
Ohm's law. The results of these tests are shown in Figs. 
47 and 48. 

In calculating the starting resistance for a shunt motor, 
the steps are usually arranged in geometric progression. 
This method is based on the assumption that each step of 
resistance is short circuited when the motor current has 
reached a uniform minimum value. This value is that 
necessary to overcome the torque which the motor is re- 
quired to develop during the accelerating period. A stan- 
dard 15 hp., 230 volt, 825 r.p.m. shunt motor during these 
tests, was accelerated under full load obtained by means of 
a prony brake. The minimum accelerating current to over- 
come this torque was 50 amperes. The line voltage was 
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258 volts and the resistance was short-circuited in one step. 
Following the usual method of calculation, and assuming 
two equal current peaks, a calculated external resistance of 
0.905 ohms would be required in series with the motor 
armature. This would give two equal peaks of 220 amperes 
each. The oscillograph record of this test, shown in Fig. 
47, was obtained with 1.282 ohms in series with the arma- 
ture and shows maximum current peaks of 168 amperes at 
start and 163 amperes when the resistance was short-cir- 
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Fig. 41. Starting Tests of a 20-hp., 750-R.p.M. Motor Loaded with a 
Prony Brake Set for Full-Load Torque at Full Speed. 

Resistance 0.725 ohm starting -|- 0.25 ohm internal. The starting resistance 
was short-circuited in one step at 125 volts counter e.m.f. 

cuited. This short-circuit occurred when the counter e.m.f. 
across the motor brushes was 61.5 volts. This voltage di- 
vided by 0.268 ohm, which is the internal resistance, would 
give a peak of 230 amperes. By extending the current 
peak to the instant when the resistance switch closed, the 
curve shown by dotted lines in Fig. 47 gives a close check 
upon the calculated value of current. The effect of the 
armature self induction is shown by the difference between 
the dotted line and the heavy line. The starting peaks are 
thus shown to be about two-thirds of the calculated value 
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using the geometric progression method and neglecting 
armature reaction. 

In Fig. 48 is shown the results of a similar test, accelerat- 
ing with one-half full-load torque applied by prony brake. 
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Fig. 42. Starting Tests of a 20-hp., 750-R.p.M. Motor Belted to a so-kw. 
Generator, with no Load on the Generator. 

Resistance 1.35 ohms starting 4-0-25 ohm internal. The starting resist- 
ance was short-circuited in one step at 150 volts counter e.m.f. for the upper 
set of curves and at 120 volts counter e.m.f. for the lower set. The adjust- 
ment for the upper curves gives ecjual current peaks and represents a prac- 
tical controller. 

The peak calculated in the usual way would require 138.6 
amperes based on a minimum accelerating current of 20 
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amperes. The actual peaks obtained were no and 102 
amperes, showing the calculated peak to be about 31 per 
cent, in excess of the actual value. 

The following mathematical analysis has been worked 
out for calculating the true current peak shown in Figs. 47 
and 48.* By taking into account inductance and inertia, it 
is possible to calculate the true peak current when a portion 
of the external series resistance is short circuited. The 
differential equation for the transient current is 

di di r ^ 

Lj^+Mj-^ + Ri + Ki j idt^E} 

The effect of mutual inductance M is very small and can 
be n^lected. On the other hand, the counter torque Te 
will be considered and assumed constant ; hence, 

Lj^ + Ri + Ki fidt -K2 f Tcdt = E. 

Since we are considering the case in which the motor has 
come up to some percentage of full-load speed and a part 
of the series armature resistance is short circuited, the initial 
counter voltage of the motor must be added to the left hand 
side of the above equation giving 

Ei + Lj^ + Ri + Ri Cidt-Ki ^ Tcdt^E, 

The general solution of this equation takes the form 



i = Ai+A2€ ^ +Az€ =^ 

in which A^y A2 and A^ are constants of integration. The 
value of these in terms of known quantities when the motor 

^ By Mr. A. A. Gazda, who made these tests. 

* Starting characteristiccs of Direct-Current Motors, K. L. Hansen, Proc, 
Ad.E£,, Feb., 19 17, p. 272, Eq. 22. 
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IS accelerating under a constant resisting torque is 
Ai^=^ I =^ the initial current. 



i4,= 



I(R. - R) 



<K^ - /^LKi ' 



I{R. - R) 

Az = - 7=--- — -—-. 



Rm = series resistance that is short circuited. 

R = final resistance. 

When 4LK1 is greater than R^, the current oscillates 
around the value required for the constant torque load, and 
the above general solution becomes 

2L J 



M4LK 



I sni 
L 1 - R' \ 



Xe 



2L 



The values of current represented by this equation were 
calculated for the period immediately following the closing 
of the accelerating switch, as shown in Figs. 47 and 48. 
These values check the oscillographic curve very closely and 
are shown in Table I. This brings out the feasibility of 
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Fig. 43. Starting Tests of a 20-iip., 500-1 500-R.p.M. Motor Belted to 
Two so-K\v. Generators Connected to Give 20-Hr. Torque 

AT 1500-R.r.M. 

Resistance 0.76 ohm starting + 0.34 ohm internal. The starting resistance 
was short-circuited in one step when the counter e.m.f. was 100 volts. The 
field resistancce was inserted when the starting resistance was short-circuited, 
the gradual rise of current being due to weakening the field. 

7 
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calculating the actual peak current during the acceleration 
of the motor by means of series resistance. 



Time in 
Seconds. 

0.00 

O.OI 

0.02 

0.03 

0.04 

0.06 

0.08 

O.IO 

0.123 

0.14 

0.16 

0.18 

0.24 



TABLE I 
Accelerating Current Values 

Amperes at Half Load Amperes at Full Load 

Torque (Fig. 48). Torque (Fig. 47). 



20 

76 
1044 
1 12.8 

107.5 
83.2 

54.3 
33.0 
20 
16.5 

15.7 
16.9 

20 



50 
120 

153.5 
166 

151 
129 

93 

56.3 
50 

45.5 

45 

46 

50 



Time is calculated from the instant that the resistance short-circuiting 
switch makes contact. 
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Fig. 44. 

Same data as Fig. 43, except a prony brake was used instead of the gener- 
ator to give full-load at 1,500 r.p.m. This gives a heavier starting torque 
and less inertia. The starting resistance was short-circuited at 120 volts 
counter e.m.f. 

These last tests confirm the writer's opinion that only a 
small number of starting steps are required in accelerating 
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a modem direct-current shunt motor under ordinary condi- 
tions. Where a compound or series motor is used, the start- 
ing torque will build up more rapidly, particularly with the 
series motor, so that this may prove a limiting condition 
during acceleration. 

A number of tests were made upon a reversing planer 
equipment to obtain a detailed analysis of the different parts 
of the operation. These curves, one set of which is shown 
in Fig. 49, proved of considerable interest and value in 
designing these controllers. 

ALTEBVATnra CirBBENT SQXJIBREL-CAGE MOTOBS 

Under certain conditions an excessive current may be ob- 
tained in starting alternating-current squirrel-cage motors.* 




InHft ^W < 



Fig. 45. Effect of Field Variation on Dynamic Braking, 

Made with a 15-hp., 400-1600-r.p.m. motor belted to a 50-kw. generator 
widi no load on the generator. When the motor was operating at I, too r.p.m. 
the annatore was disconnected from the line and connected to a resistance 
to give djmamic braking. At the same time the motor field rheostat was 
ahort^ircnited, strengthening the field to the 400-r.pjn. value. The carves 
show that tiie field built op faster than the speed decreased so that the anna- 
tore voltage at first increased and then remained practically constant for a 
eooaiderable period. A strong dynamic brake was thus maintained until the 
mplor speed was quite low so that it could be easily stopped by friction or a 
mechanical brake. 

*Seo paper on "Transient Conditions in Asynchronous Induction Ma- 
ddnesy'* by Mr. R. E. Hellmnnd, Proc, AJ£JE., Feb., 1917, p. 905. 
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These conditions are not apt to occur in the smaller size 
motors commonly used. The increasing use, however, of 
large size motors of this type, particularly with two and 
four poles, has made it necessary to consider these phe- 
nomena and shown the importance of analyzing the motor 
and controller as a unit. 

Several years ago, a series of breakdowns in the insula- 
tion of a wound-secondary motor occurred, due to the in- 
ductive effect between the windings when the secondary 
circuit was opened before the primary winding was dis- 
connected from the line. Oscillograph tests at first did not 
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Fig. 46. The Same Arrangement as Fig. 45, 

Except that the motor field was not increased but remained at the 1,600- 
r.p.m. value, showing that a decreasing torque with decreasing speed will 
cause considerable drift before the motor comes to rest. 



disclose this dfficulty but the use of the spark gap showed 
that approximately five times normal voltage might be ob- 
tained in the secondary circuit under these conditions. 
Prior to that time, it was the general belief that an alternat- 
ing-current motor had very little inductive effect of this 
kind. 

The writer believes that there is an opportunity for con- 
siderable valuable work to be done along this line by uni- 
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versities and technical schools. Most of their laboratories 
are equipped with oscillographs and other means for this 
kind of an investigation. The work is very interesting and 
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Fig. 47. Starting Tests of a 15-Hr., 825-R.p.M. Motor Driving a Prony 

Brake Set for Full-Load Tokqite. 

Starting: resistance 1.282 ohms -|- 0-2^)H ohms internal resistance. The 
starting resistance was short-circuiteci in one step when the counter e.m.f. 
was 161.5 volts. 




Dl6 QM 

Time Iri Seconds 



Fig. 48. Same Starting Test as Fig. 47, 

Except that the prony brake was set for one-half full-load torque. The start- 
ing resistance was 2.062 plus an internal resistance of 0.268 ohm. 

instructive; in the foregoing description only the more im- 
portant phenomena have been cliscii.ssed. An analy.sis of 
the curves .show that the armature voltage is approximately 
equal to the line voltage at the in.stant of closing the circuit. 
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The shunt field amperes start at zero and at first have a 
negative value, probably due to the reactive effect of the 
armature current. The peak values of the armature current 
show a round-off due to the reactive effect of the circuit. 




ajovoiT Shunt- 



elurn slrok«. Begin- 
slroki:. then dynamic 
irn stroke. The last 



Fio. 49. Starting Tests of a 20- 

Moron Operating a 

a^-inch tool (ravel, 500-r.p.m. cut and l.ooo-r 

ninK at the left, Ihe mutor is accelerated for the ' 

braking Occnrs, followed by acceleraiion for t 

loop it d)Ti8niic braking from the return stroke. 

This can be varied by changing the mechanical inertia of 
the parts or by changing the inductance of the complete 
circuit. The shunt field is assumed to follow the field cur- 
rent quite closely, although it undoubtedly does not reach 
the instantaneous values shown by the curve of field amperes. 
Further investigation in this line would be interesting. 



CHAPTER VII 

METHODS OF SPEED CONTROL AND DYNAMIC 

BRAKING 

DIBECT-CUBBEKT VABYIKQ SPEED MOTOBS 

Variations in the speed of a direct-current motor can 
be obtained by changing the voltage across the motor 
brushes. Usually this is accomplished by placing a resistor 
in series with the armature, as shown in Fig. 50. The drop 
in voltage through the resistor is equal to the resistance 

Resistor 

Series Field 



±^HJinnn_0.;::^ 



Shunt Field 

Fig. 50. Diagram of Connec tions for Varying the Speed of Direct- 
Current Motors, 

Using a resistor in scries with the armature. 

multiplied by the current. If the line voltage remains con- 
stant, the speed of the motor can be varied by changing 
either the ohmic resistance or the load. The characteristic 
curves for direct-current shunt, compound and series motors 
are shown in Fig. 51. Curve A is for a shunt motor. The 
difference in speed between full load and no load is caused 
by the drop in voltage due to the internal resistance of the 
motor. The amount of change in speed is called the regula- 
tion of the motor, which may be expressed by giving the 
speeds at no load and full load or as a percentage change in 
speed. The shunt motor is assumed to have a constant field 
strength, and therefore the change in speed is small. If, 
however, a resistor is placer in series with the armature, 
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a curve such as AA is secured, which shows considerable 
reduction in speed at full load, the amount of speed reduc- 
tion depending upon the resistance in series with the arma- 
ture. In this case, it can readily be seen that the speed of 
the motor depends upon the load and will vary with different 
values of torque. It is for this reason that these motors 
are called varying speed motors. 




Torque 



Fig. 51. Characteristic Regulation Curves of Direct-Current Motors, 

Using the series resistor scheme of Fig. 50. 



If part of the field winding is made up of series turns, 
the field strength will increase with increased torque, so 
that the difference between no-load and full-load speed is 
quite marked, as shown by curve B, If external resistance 
is used, a curve such as BB is secured. This curve can be 
changed by varying the amount of resistance in scries with 
the armature. Curve C shows the regulation curve of a 
series motor. Theoretically, at no load, there is zero field 
strength and therefore infinite speed. It is therefore neces- 
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sary to have a definite load on a series motor to prevent its 
running away and series motors should not be used for any 
applications where the load is reduced to a very small value. 
Usually 25 per cent, of full load is required to keep the 
speed within safe limits. If a resistor is used in series with 
the armature, curve CC results, which can be varied by 
changing the resistor. 

It will be seen from these curves that the series motor is 
best adapted for speed regulation by the use of series resist- 
ance, the slope of its curve being much steeper than those for 
the shunt or compound motor. Where the load may be- 
come very light at times, it is necessary to either make a 
special arrangement for energizing the series field, as will 
be explained later, or use a compound motor. The curve 
for the compound motor will vary between that of the 
series and shunt motor, depending upon the percentage of 
compounding used. 

With this method of speed control, it is necessary to 
change the amount of armature resistance to obtain the 
correct speed with a changing load. This at first sight may 



Series Resistor 



Shunt Resistor 

JUUUL 

> i (Arm WW" 
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Series Field 



Shunt Field 
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Fig. 52. Dia(;ram of Connections for Speed Regulation, 
Using the combined series and shunt resistance control method. 



seem to be rather complicated, but in practice the operator 
can move his controller lever forward or back until the 
desired speed is obtained. 

Where it is desirable to regulate the speed of the motor 
within closer limits, the arrangement of resistors shown in 
Fig. 52 is used, where RA is a resistor in series with the 
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armature and RS is a resistor in shunt with the armature. 
This Is known as a combined armature series and shunt 
resistance control. If RS has a very low ohmic resistance, 
the speed of the armature can be held at a low value 
throughout its range of load. Fig. 53 shows the various 
curves for this arrangement. Curve / is the armature 
current. Curve 2 is the line current, and curve j is the 
shunt current passing through the resistor RS, Curve 4 
is the speed-current curve for the motor connected directly 
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Fig. S3. Characteristic Curves of Direct-Current Motors, 
Using the control scheme of Fig. 52. 



to the line. It can be seen from these curves that the motor 
prformance is somewhat similar to a badly regulated shunt 
motor. At no load, the series field obtains current through 
the resistors RA and RS so that the speed of the motor has 
a fixed value. The speed can be changed by varying either 
RA or -^5. Sometimes both are changed simultaneously. 
In figuring the speeds obtained with this arrangement, the 
circuit it rather complicated and the problem can be simpli- 
fied by drawing curves similar to the ones shown in Fig. 53. 
Two points in these curves can readily be determined. The 
armature and line current can be found for zero load and 
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for acero speed. The shunt current in resistor ^5 can be 
figured from these two values. 

DIBECT-CUBBENT ADJUSTABLE SPEED MOTOBS 

Neglecting the internal resistance of the armature and 
assuming that the number of conductors on the armature is 
fixed, the speed of the motor will depend upon the strength 
of the field, providing a constant voltage is maintained 
across the armature brushes. If the motor is shunt wound 
aod a rheostat is placed in series with the field winding the 
current can be changed and the motor caused to operate at 
different speeds. The speed of the motor will be practically 
constant for whatever value the rheostat is adjusted and 
will not vary under changing loads. For this reason, the 
motor is called an adjustable speed motor. There will be a 
small change in speed between no load and full load, due to 
the drop through the armature resistance. This change in 
speed, however, is usually negligible for most applications. 
The amount of speed range, which can be obtained on a 
given motor, depends upon the iron in the magnetic circuit 
The slowest speed is obtained with the maximum field 
strength. This field strength, of course, is limited when the 
iron in the magnetic circuit becomes saturated. The maxi- 
mum speed is obtained with the weakest permissible field 
strength. This can be reduced only a limited amount, as 
sufficient field must remain to give stable operation of the 
motor. To obtain a wide speed range by field control in- 
volves considerable expense in the motor and usually a 
maximum of four to one is all that is attempted com- i 
merciallv. 

For many applications, the combination of armature re- 
sistance and field control is used. The slow speeds are 
often required only for short intervals of time or at reduced 
loads, so that the loss in armature resistance is small. 
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DIEECT-CimRENT MOTOB VOLTAGE CONTBOL SYSTEM 

If a separate generator is provided for each motor, the 
speed of the motor may be altered by changing the field 
strength of the generator. This alters the voltage of the 
generator and the motor has a speed corresponding to the 
generator voltage. The generator field may be reversed to 
reverse the rotation of the motor. Very slow speeds can 
be obtained and the speed remains fairly constant between 
no load and full load. This method of control is used prin- 
cipally for large motors of several hundred horse-power, 
and is particularly adapted for reversing service, such as 
for large mine hoists and reversing steel mills. The ct 
troller is small and inexpensive, as only the field current of 
the generator is manipulated. It is the practice to connect 
ihe generator and motor armatures in a closed circuit pro- 
vided with a single overload circuit-breaker, which is 
opened only in cases of emergency. 

Sometimes this arrangement of control is combined with 
a motor having a two to one speed range, so that higher 
speeds can be obtained for certain operations. The initial 
cost of this combination is less than for the constant speed 
motor, as it does not add a great deal to the cost of the 
motor to obtain the additional increase in speed, and a 
smaller generator can be used than if the entire speed range 
were obtained by varying the generator voltage. 

ALTEBNATINO-CUBBENT VABTINO SPEED UOTOBS 

The relation between the speed and torque of an induc- 
tion motor having a wound secondary with collector rings 
is shown in Fig. 54. When the collector rings are .short- 
circuited, the speed of the motor decreases very little from 
no torque to the maximum torque. When this point is 
reached, the speed of the motor drops abruptly and con- 
tinues to decrease until zero speed is reached. If, how- 
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ever, the torque is sufficiently reduced, the motor will again 
increase in speed until it is very close to full speed. The 
curve shows that there is a maximum torque, which the 
motor is capable of exerting and that, if this torque is ex* 
ceeded, the motor will stop. This maximum torque is 
usually called the *' pullout torque '* of the motor. The 
drop in speed from no load to maximum load is small and 
compares with that of the direct-current shunt motor. This 
drop in speed is due to the internal resistance of the motor. 
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Fig. 54. Typical Speed-Torque Curves of a Wound-Rotor Induction 

Motor, 

Obtained by varying the resistance of the secondary circuit. 

If resistance be introduced in the secondary circuit of the 
motor, the slope of the speed curve is increased, so that the 
difference in speed between no load and maximum load is 
considerable, as shown in curve 2, Sufficient resistance 
can be used to bring the speed to zero at the maximum 
torque, as shown in curve j. With a still further increase 
in resistance of the secondary, curve 4. results. These 
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curves are typical, and any particular curve desired can be 
obtained by adjusting the resistance in the secondary cir- 
cuit of the motor. If a controller is arranged for varying 
the resistance in the secondary of the motor, the speed of 
the motor can be adjusted to any required value at a given 
torque. The speed, however, will change with the torque, 
and for that reason the motor is called a " varying speed 
motor." 

When the motor is started from rest it may not commence 
to rotate on the first notch of the controller, and the operator 
will therefore move the controller handle to reduce the 
resistance in the secondary ; this reduction of resistance will 
increase the starting torque by changing the shape of the 
curve up to the point of maximum, as shown in curve j. If 
the resistance is reduced still further, the current will in- 
crease, but the torque will decrease, as shown in curves 2 
and /. It will therefore be seen that care must be exercised 
in starting these motors under heavy load to prevent reduc- 
ing the resistance in the secondary beyond the value for 
maximum torque. 

The speed of the motor at no load is called the synchro- 
nous speed. When the motor is loaded the actual speed of 
the motor is less than the synchronous speed. This differ- 
ence in speed is called the ** slip *' of the motor. The curves 
show that this slip in speed is dependent upon the resistance 
in the secondary circuit. 

The torque of the motor is proportional to the square of 
the voltage. A reduction of 10 per cent, in voltage reduces 
the torque to 81 per cent, of its maximum value, or the pull- 
out torque of the motor is reduced from the dotted line B 
in Fig. 54 to the dotted line A, The speed torque curve of 
the motor with short-circuited secondary and 90 per cent 
normal voltage is shown by the dotted curve 5. Thus the 
output of a crane or hoist is often seriously affected by poor 
voltage regulation. It may happen that when the voltage 
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regulation is poor the motor will fail to start its maximum 
load from rest. 

If the motor is provided with a high- resistance second- 
ary, as shown in Fig. 55, curve /, which is a speed torque 
curve similar to curve j in Fig. 54, the speed of the motor 
may be regulated by reducing the primary voltage, as 
shown in Fig. 55, curves 2, j and 4. This method has been 
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Fig. 55. Typical Speed-Torque Curves on a Squirrel-Cage Induction 

Motor, 

Obtained by primary voltage control. 

employed, but has the disadvantage of giving reduced 
torques at decreased voltages. Usually the motor is re- 
quired to exert as much torque at the slow speed as at the 
high speed, and therefore this method is seldom used. The 
method in universal use at present for varying the speed of 
induction motors is to maintain the primary voltage con- 
stant and change the resistance in the secondary of the 
motor. 

There are several other methods of controlling the speed 
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of the slip-ring induction motor, some of which are ap- 
plicable only to large motors. They consist in connecting 
the slip rings of the motor to some source of voltage supply, 
the voltage and frequency of which can be varied. These 
methods of control are not yet in common use. 

ALTEBNATINQ-CUBBENT ADJUSTABLE SPEED MOTOB 

The best-known means at present for adjusting the speed 
of alternating-current motors is to change the number of 
poles in the primary. Quite frequently motors are built 
having two sets of poles, one set giving high speed and one 
set slow speed. Usually these motors are provided with 
squirrel-cage secondaries, but slip-ring motors also have 
been built of this type, particularly for elevator and hoist 
work. The controller consists of a double-throw switch 
or its equivalent for changing the connections of the motor 
primary, so as to give the desired number of poles. 

Another method, which is equivalent to changing the 
number of poles, consists in connecting two motors in cas- 
cade, the secondary of 



Motor No. I 



Motor No. 2 



,n nn the first motor being 
/^^\ Finn connected to the pri- 



mary of the second, as 
shown in Fig. 56. Let 

Fig. 56. Cascade Connection of Induc- us consider that the 
TioN Motors 
For speed regulation. first motor is WOUnd 

with six poles and the 
second motor with four poles. These motors can be con- 
nected together, so that they have a combined speed equiva- 
lent to the sum or difference of the poles, which would be a 
ten-pole or a tw^o-pole speed. Either motor can be oper- 
ated separately as a six-pole or a four-pole motor. With 
this combination it is possible to get a speed equivalent to 
two, four, six and ten poles. It is necessary that both 
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motors be mounted upon a common shaft or rigidly coupled 
together. Arrangements of this kind have been used in a 
number of cases, particularly with large motors. 




orquc 



Fig. 57. Typical Speed-Torque Curves of a Polyphase Motor, 
Having a single-phase secondary winding. 

A special condition of operation exists in the slip-ring 
type of induction motor when one phase of the secondary 
circuit is open. This gives a single-phase circuit only in 
the secondary', and the motor operates at approximately half 
speed over quite a range of load. The explanation of this 
is shown in Fig. 57. Curve / represents the standard speed- 
troque curve set up by the primary, and curve 2 the speed- 
torque curve of the single-phase secondary. Curve j is the 
resultant of / and 2. As curve 2 passes through zero speed 
it approaches a horizontal position, and therefore a slight 
change in the speed of the motor results in a considerable 
change in torque, which tends to maintain the speed con- 
stant at this value. If the motor is started from rest and 
the load is not too heavy it will accelerate to half speed, and 
8 
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remain approximately at this speed unless the external 
torque is less than the value shown by the dotted line A. 
If the torque is less than this value, the motor will continue 
to accelerate on the upper part of curve j and approach full 
speed. After the motor has reached the upper part of 
curve J it will not again be brought to half speed unless the 
primary circuit is first opened, thus allowing the motor to 
drop down below half speed. However, the motor will 
stop if the load exceeds the dotted line B, The value shown 
by the dotted line A depends upon the secondary resistance 
of the motor and a number of other factors. This arrange- 
ment of speed control might be applicable for fans where 
the torque depends largely upon the speed. 

DYNAMIC BBAKINQ 

Direct-current motors are sometimes operated as gen- 
erators in order to bring the motor to rest. This method 
of braking is usually referred to a dynamic braking. The 
field of the motor is excited in a positive manner and the 
armature is connected in a closed circuit through external 
resistance. The stored energy of the rotating part of the 
motor and the load is dissipated as heat in this external re- 
sistance. The torque exerted by the motor is equal to the 
field strength multiplied by the armature current. If a load 
is being lowered by means of dynamic braking, the speed 
of the motor can be adjusted by changing either the field 
strength or the resistance in series with the armature. The 
latter method is usually employed. Sometimes, as in the 
case of crane controllers using series motors, a combination 
of both armature and field control is used, as will be ex- 
plained later. Where shunt and compound-wound motors 
are used no special provision needs to be made for energiz- 
ing the field. A series motor usually has its field connected 
across the line through a fixed resistance, in order to insure 
a positive field when using the dynamic brake. 
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As the braking torque depends upon the voltage gen- 
erated by the armature, the value of the torque decreases 
quite rapidly as the motor approaches slow speed and, 
unless there is considerable friction in the load, it is neces- 
sary to provide a mechanical brake for bringing the load to 
a positive stop. The advantage of the dynamic brake is in 
reducing the wear and tear on the mechanical brake, as 
most of the energy of the moving load can be absorbed 
through dynamic braking, allowing only a small amount of 
energy to be absorbed by the mechanical brake through fric- 
tion. The extra work done by the motor during dynamic 
braking must always be taken into consideration when de- 
termining the size of motor that is required for applica- 
tions where dynamic braking is frequent. Controllers are 
often provided with a dynamic brake for emergency pur- 
poses. Where the motor is stopped infrequently, the heat- 
ing effect of the dynamic brake need not be considered. 

The only practical method of obtaining dynamic brak- 
ing with induction motors is to supply the primary of the 
motor with direct current. This gives a stationary field, 
which produces a voltage in the rotating element of the 
motor. This voltage will cause a current to flow through 
a resistance connected to the slip rings of the motor and 
thus produce a dynamic braking effect similar to that ob- 
tained with a direct-current motor. 
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celeration of the motor quite frequently is automatic, evea 
when several running points are provided. 

NON-BETEBSUfO CONTBOLLEBS 

Non-reversing controllers are usually connected on one 

side of the motor circuit only and consist of a line contactor, 

a resistor and one or more contactors for short-circuiting 




Fig. 59. Diagram of Panel Shown in Fiu. 58. 
Pushing; the ilart button lesalls in closing line switch r, which closet the 
mechanical interlock contocls and opens (he tiattoin conlacla al lA. The 
motor then starts, with the starting resistance in series. Switch 3 simal- 
laneously short-circuits the tield rheostat, ensaring full iieltl as long as the 
startiDg resistance is in scries with the armature. When Ihe counter e.m.f. 
of the accelerating armature reaches a predetermined value, switch 3 cloies 
and shnnti the starting resistance oal of the circuit. Short-circuiting this 
starting resistance causes switch 3 to open, so that field control is possible 
by the nse of the field rheostat, after Ihe motor comes up to speed. The 
dynamic braking resistance is connected across the armature (erminalt 
whenever switch / is open. Series operating coils on lA prevent the motor 
from being Itarted while the heavy dynamic braking circuit is flowing, and 
also ensure good contact pressure. 
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the resistor. A two-pole knife switch is usually required 
with this type of controller, the knife switch being connected 
so that it will disconnect both sides of the motor and con- 
troller from the line. The line contactor may be provided 
with a bottom contact for short-circuiting the armature of 
the motor through a fixed resistance to give dynamic brak- 
ing when the line switch is opened. A diagram and an 
illustration of a controller arranged for dynamic braking 
are shown in Figs. 58 and 59. 

In some cases it is desirable to open both sides of the 
motor circuit when the controller is in the of position. 
This can be done by providing two line contactors. This 
arrangement, however, is not usually employed, as it adds 
to the expense, and opening the knife switch by hand ac- 
complishes the same result. The knife switch is needed so 
that the contactors can be disconnected from the line to 
renew the contacts or make adjustments. 

BEVEBSING CONTBOLLEBS 

In order to reverse the armature of a direct-current motor 
it is necessary to disconnect both sides of the armature from 
the line. This necessitates the use of four single-pole con- 
tactors or two double-pole contactors, two contacts being 
closed for either direction of operation. It is the usual 
practice to arrange either a mechanical or an electrical in- 
terlock between these contactors, so that the forward and 
reverse contactors cannot both be closed at the same 
time, as this would result in a short-circuit and might in- 
jure the apparatus. The resistor in series with the arma- 
ture is short-circuited in steps by magnetic contactors in 
the same manner as for non- reversing controllers. Fre- 
quently the resistor is connected directly to one side of 
the motor, so that the line contactors in their ojf posi- 
tion disconnect the armature entirely from the line, ^ 
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Fig. 60. DoiiBLE-Poi.E, Revehsim;, Automatic Controller. 

The mailer switch makes conlacl betueen and x in Ihe off position; 
between o and 4 i" 'he Joru'ard position; ami between o and 3 in. the 
reverse position. Switch S provides overload and low-vollage protection. 
■ Its operating coil is connected directly across xy through the master con- 
troller in the off position, and across xy through the overload relay in the 
running positions. This means that in case the motor is stopped for Bay 
reason, it is impossible for it to be restarted until the master controller has 
been turned to the off position. Switches 6 and y are of the magnetic lock- 
out type, and cannot close until after the current flowing on their control 
coils drops below a predelremined value. 

shown in Fig. 60. Since both sides of the motor circuit 
are opened by contactors, the shunt field cannot be con- 
nected so it will discharge through the armature of the 
motor.' It is therefore good practice to provide the shunt 
field with a parallel resistance to take up the inductive dis- 
• 1 As e^tplained in Chapter IV. 
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charge when the field circuit is opened. If this resist- 
ance is omitted, a high voltage is generated in the field 
windings, which may ultimately result in puncturing the 
iulation. 




Fw. 6i. DouBLE-I'oi.E, Kkversisg, automatic Controller, Arbangbd 
Dynamic Braking from Eitukr Directwn of Riitation. 
Switches i and 3. as well as 3 and 4. are mechanically cnnnecled and 1 
trolled )iy Ihe same operating coil. Ihus forming a double-poli 
Dynamic braking is accomplished, as in Fig. 59, by botlom conlocls tA 

The reversing controller can be arranged for dynamic 
braking by providing a bottom contact on one of the for- 
ward and one of the reverse direction switches, so con- 
nected that when both of thc-Je switches are open the arma- 
ture will be short-circuited through a resistor, as shown 
in Fig. 61. 
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FIELD BHEOSTATS 

Where a controller is used with an adjustable speed 
motor, a field rheostat is used for changing the resistance 
of the field circuit to adjust the speed of the motor. This 
field rheostat may be mounted on the controller panel or 
separate from it. It is considered better practice to mount 
this rheostat separate from the control panel, so that the 
operator will not be required to place his hand close to the 
magnetic contactors when they are in operation. The sepa- 
rately mounted field rheostat can be covered to prevent the 
operator from coming in contact with any live parts. 
Usually the contactor panel is quite large and must be 
mounted in a more or less inaccessible place. The field 
rheostat, however, is small and can be located close to the 
master switch. Sometimes the master switch and field 
rheostat are combined in one unit. 

To sum up : A controller is made uj) of a magnetic con- 
tactor panel, either reversing or non- reversing, with or 
without dynamic brake. Some form of master switch is 
provided to operate the controller, and a field rheo.stat may 
be added. This gives the essential elements for the control 
of an electric motor. 

If ASTEB SWITCHES 

The master switch is an auxiliary switch which serves to 
govern the operation of contactors and auxiliary devices of 
electric controllers. It usually takes the form of a push- 
button, float switch, pressure switch, thermostat or drum 
.switch. Other forms, of course, are in use, and any device 
which opens and closes the circuit may be used as a master 
switch. 

The push button switch is the most common and is perhaps 
used more than all of the other types combined. An ordi- 
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Via. 6: 



L back 



nary start and stop pushbutton is shown in Fig. 62. More 
elaborate combinations of pushbuttons are used for printing 
presses, eiectric elevators, and other ap- 
plications where a complicated sequence 
of operation is required, 

A float switch is shown in Fig. 64 and 
a pressure switch in Fig. 65. These 
switches are used in connection with 
pumps and similar installations. The 
float switch, as its name implies, consists 
of a hollow metal box used as a float, 
which opens and closes the master switch 
fordifl'erent levels of the liquid in which 
it is placed. The pressure switch has 
a diaphragm which opens the contacts at the maximum pres- 
sure and clo.ses them 
for the minimum pres- 
sure for which it is ad- 
justed. Various forms 
of thermostats are used 
in connection with re- 
frigerating machinerj' 
lor starting and stop- 
ping the motor-driven 
machinery at diff'cront 
temperatures. 

A drum-type master 
switch is shown in Fig. 
63. This is usually in 
the form of a small 
drum controller and 
may be operated by the 
rotation of a handle 
tith a forward and 
back motion of a lever. Under this class should be i 
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eluded also switches in which the contacts are arranged 
on a faceplate instead of a drum, and where the contacts 
are operated by cams. The drum type of master switch is 
usually applied where the sequence of operation is more or 
less complicated; also where frequent operation is required. 

Most master switches 
may be connected to 
either reversing or non- 
reversing controllers. 
There are two general 
methods employed, one 
of which is known as 
low-voltage release and 
the other as low-volt- 
age protection. The 
Electric Power Club 
defines these two meth- 
ods of voltage protec- 
tion, as follows: 

Low-Voltage Release. 
— The effect of a de- 
vice operative on the 
reduction or failure of 
voltage, to cause the 
interruption of power 
to the main circuit. 
but not preventing the 
reestablishmcnt of the 
main circuit on return 
of voltage. 

Low-Voltage Protec- 
tion. — The effect of a device operative on the reduction or 
failure of voltage to cause and maintain the interruption of 
power to the main circuit. 




Fig. 65- 
Fic. 64, ENcr.fisE 



Fin. 64. 
-Type Float Switch. 
iu Pkessuie, Regulator. 
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The reason for making the above distinction is largely a 
matter of safety. If the motor drives a woodworking ma- 
chine, for instance, the machine may be at rest due to the 
absence of line voltage. Under these circumstances, the 
operator might be engaged in adjusting the machinery, or 
for some other reason have his hands close to the cutting 
tools. If the line voltage is restored at such a time, the 
operator might easily be injured. This applies to a variety 
of machinery. Gears are a source of danger from this 
cause. These gears are usually protected under operating 
conditions, but this protection might be removed when the 
machine is at rest. In order to guard against accident from 
this cause, the master switch is connected to the controller 
so as to afford low-voltage protection. This requires the 
operator to perform a manual operation on the master 
switch in order to start the motor after it has once come to 
rest, due to a failure of voltage. 

Where the motor operates a fan or pump, it is very de- 
sirable to have the apparatus start automatically after a 
failure of voltage. In such cases there is little or no danger 
due to the automatic starting of the motor, and a great deal 
of inconvenience and possible danger might result from the 
failure of the motor to start when the voltage is restored to 
the line. The master switch under such conditions is con- 
nected to^give low-voltage release. This arrangement auto- 
matically starts the motor again when the line voltage is 

restored.^ 

OVEBLOAD PROTECTION 

It is usually necessary to provide some form of overload 
protection in connection with the controller. The most 

2 Fig. 32, in Chapter IV, shows a pushbutton master switch connected to 
a controller to afford low-voltage protection. If a float-type master switch 
were connected between the terminals / and — , this same controller would 
give low-voltage release. By providing three terminals for the master 
switch of such a controller, it can be connected for either low-voltage release 
or protection. Many standard diagrams show both methods of connection. 
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common form of protection is the fuse, usually of the car- 
tridge type. These fuses have a short time element and 
therefore are well adapted for control apparatus. In start- 
ing a motor or during its operation, heavy currents may 
be taken by the motor for a few seconds. These do not 
injure the motor or controller, and therefore it is desirable 
to have a time element in the overhead device. This occurs 
to a limited extent when a standard enclosed fuse is used. 

Another common form of overload protection is a series 
relay which opens a contact by means of a magnet when 
the current exceeds a certain value. These relays are often 
furnished without a dashpot, and therefore their action is 
instantaneous. It is much better practice to use a dashpot 
to obtain a time element, so that the relay can be given a 
setting more nearly equal to the full-load current of the 
motor. Where a magnetic contactor is used on only one 
side of the line, a single-pole relay may be used with this 
contactor, but it is necessary to use a fuse on the other side of 
the line. The advantage of a relay is that it can be restored 
to its normal position very easily. The fuse, however, must 
be replaced by a new one. If a combined relay and fuse 
is used, it is usual to select a fuse with a higher rating than 
the setting of the relay, so that under ordinary conditions of 
overload the relay wjjl operate and save the fuse. 

It takes some time to raise the temperature of a motor 
to a dangerous point when it is overloaded. If this over- 
load is within the commutating limits of a motor, the addi- 
tional load will not injure the motor until the temperature 
has been raised to the danger point. This usualy takes 
from five minutes up to a half-hour or more, depending 
upon the size of the motor and the amount of overload. If 
the overload is continued indefinitely it will injure the 
motor, but short periods of operation are permissible. The 
result has been that operators set the overload protection 
high enough to take care of the short-time peak loads. 
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Therefore, the motor is without any real protection against 
continuous overloads. Very few fuses, overload relays, 
circuit breakers or similar apparatus give complete protec- 
tion to industrial motors. They operate in case of short- 
circuits or abnormal overloads, but usually they are set too 
high to open on a small overload, which may be sufficient 
to injure the motor if continued for a long time. There is, 
therefore, opportunity for developing time-element over- 
load devices which will have time elements of five to thirty 
minutes instead of five to thirty seconds, as is the case with 
most of the existing apparatus. The longer the time ele- 
ment can be made, the more desirable it is for operation 
of motors. 

It is often stated that an overload relay having a long- 
time element will not operate quickly enough in case of 
a short-circuit or a ground to protect the motor. Standard 
practice, however, requires the use of fuses or a circuit 
breaker at the point where the motor circuit leaves the 
main power wires. The fuses or circuit breaker at this 
point must be set to protect the wires leading to the motor. 
If these wires are made a little larger than for the full-load 
capacity of the motor, the circuit breaker at this branch 
point may be set so that it will not operate on normal over- 
loads of the motor, but will protect the motor under abnor- 
mal conditions, and also afford protection to the wires lead- 
ing to the controller. The ideal protection, therefore, is 
feeder protection against short-circuit and a time-element 
overload device on the controller to protect the motor 
against continuous overloads, but which will permit over- 
loads for short periods of time. 

Overload relays are commonly made up in three forms : 

/. To allow the armature to return to the open position 

immediately after the overload has been removed. The 

function of such a relay is to open the line contactor. Con- 
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nections are made so that the contactor will be retained in 
the open position until the master switch is manipulated. 

2, The overload relay is provided with a catch which 
holds the armature in the closed position and requires the 
energizing of a separate magnet to release the catch and 
restore the relay to its normal condition. 

J. This is the same as 2, except that the catch is released 
by hand instead of by a magnet. This is objectionable be- 
cause the operator must place his hand on the device, which 
is in the neighborhood of live parts. 

Arrangement / is the more common and is usually pre- 
ferred, owing to its simplicity and cheapness. Arrangement 
2 is usually connected to the master switch, so that the relay 
is reset by moving the master switch to the center or o^ 

position. 

APPLICATIONS 

The magnetic contactor controllers described above are 
those having the most general application. A few of the 
typical applications are for motors driving line shafting, 
pumps, machine tools, woodworking machinery and, in fact, 
any apparatus that is motor driven and does not require a 
special arrangement of circuits. 



CHAPTER IX 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT CONTROLLERS 

Many types of alternating-current motors have been built 
and a variety of methods of control have been devised. 
However, very few alternating-current motors, other than 
induction motors, are used in industrial work, and the 
methods of control in common use are quite simple. 

WOUND SECONDABY If OTOBS 

When resistors are used for accelerating or controlling 
the speed of induction motors they arc usually placed in 
series with the three-phase wound secondary of the motor. 
The ends of this winding are brought out to three slip 
rings on the motor shaft, so that resistance may be inserted 
between each of the three rings.^ The method of control 
corresponds very closely to that of a compound-wound 
motor with only a small amount of series field. In study- 
ing this t\'pe of control and applying it, the problem is 
simplified if the operating conditions are considered to be 
those of the corresponding direct-current motor and no 
attempt is made to analyze the complicated reactions which 
are taking place in the wound secondary motor. 

This method of control requires the use of a primary 
switch, which should be separated electrically from the 
part of the control which is used for changing the re- 
sistance of the secondary circuit. Usually the second- 
ary is wound for less than 600 volts, and in standard 
motors the secondary voltage and current do not change 

^ The operation of a motor controlled in this way is explained in Chapter 
VII, Fig. 54. 
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Fig. 66. D[-i 






Conlscls / — lo are held open meL-hanically when switch / is open, sod 
closed when switch / is closed. Cuntacls x — 3 are held open by B spring 
when switch / is open, and t!ie spring: pressure is released when switch / 
closes. These contacts are still held 0|)«n magnelically, however, until the 
current in the coil DE drops below a predetermined value. Contacts x — J 
and X — 4 are similarly interlocked lo switches 2 and .;. respectively. The 
interlock at the bottom of swildi 4 is thrown to the ri),'ht when the switch 
is open, and to the left when the switch is chiseJ. 

Pushing the start button causes line switch / to close, and this switch is 
held closed through contacts i — 10 after the start button is released. Switch 
1 is closed through circuit x-i-io-y as soon as the current iti coil DE drops 
below a predetermined valae. Switches 3 and 4 are similarly closed auto- 
matically when the current in d £, and D, t.t drops below the predeter- 
mined value. The interlock below switch 4 interrupts the control circuits 
to switches a and ,?, atloning them to drop open, and holds switch 4 closed 
independently of the interlocks of switches 1 and 3. Pushing the stop 
button interrupts the control circuit of switch /, causing it to open; and 
this action opens contacts x — 1 allowing switch 4 to open. 
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materially for different primary 
voltages. This fact makes possible 
the use of the same secondary con- 
troller with a number of different 
primary switches. For a primary 
|)otcntiaI of 600 volts or less, air- 
break switches are used. If it is 
2,200 volts or more, oil switches 
are frequently employed, although 
for certain classes of service air- 
break magnetic contactors have 
come into use. 

Where the motor operates in one 
direction only, the primary switch 
of ten consists of a circuit breaker or 
a knife switch and fuses, and either 
face plate or drum-type secondary 
If automatic 




. 67. Double-Pole Con- 
1 Sekies Ac- 



Thii contactor lUustratts controller is u-ied 
.wiiehM 2 and 3 in Fig. 66, controller IS usea. 
wiih their respective relays, acceleration is required, both the 




primary and secondary control consist of magnetic con- 
tactors, as shown in Fig. 66. 

If the motor is to be reversed at frequent intervals, a 
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drum controller having both primary and secondary switches 
is generally used for small motors,* Large motors usually 
require magnetic contactors, in which case the same master 
switches and the same method of overload protection may 
be employed as for direct-current control.^ Low-voltage 
release or low-voltage protection can be obtained in the 
same way. 

For motors of 200 horse-power and larger, the second- 
ary control often consists of a liquid controller, Fig. 68. 
Each phase of the secondary of the motor is connected to 
a series of iron plates. These iron plates extend down 
into a tank, which may be filled with an electrolyte, usu- 
ally carbonate of soda and water. These plates are of 
different depths and so arranged that the number of plates, 
as well as the immersed area, increases as the water level 
rises. By properly proportioning these plates the desired 
acceleration can be obtained. In Fig, 68, the iron plates 
or electrolytes extend into the upper tank, while under- 
neath is a larger tank used for storing and cooling the 
electrolyte. A centrifugal pump, driven by a small motor, 
lifts the electrolyte from the lower into the upper tank. 
A valve or weir in the upper tank can be adjusted to 
give any desired level, and is operated by the same lever 
that operates the master switch. A master switch con- 
trols contactors in the primary of the motor, A move- 
ment of the operating lever in either direction first op- 
erates the master switch to close the primary circuit of 
the motor with a small amount of electrolyte in the 
upper tank. A further movement of the lever increases 
the height of this electrolyte until full speed of the motor 
is obtained. The pump has only a limited capacity so 
that an appreciable time elapses between the movement of 
the weir and the increase in the height of the electrolyte; 
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Sw 



Run 



this time element can be adjusted so that the minimum 
period of acceleration is fixed at a safe value. The weir is 
large enough to permit the electrolyte to discharge very rap- 
idly, so that when the 
SEQUENCE OP l^vcr is thrown quickly 
swiTCi^ from the forward to the 

reverse direction the 
electrolyte will be at 
approximately its min- 
imum level when the 
Fig. 69. Connections for Starting a primary switches are 

Squirrel-Cage Motor by Series re%ersed. The contin- 

Resistance. 

ual pumping of the 

electrolyte from the lower tank to the upper tank and thedis- 




Resistor 
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From Three -Phase Line 
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Transformer 160 Ar jperes Transformer 
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y" Overload Trip 
T— Actuated by 
either 

OverkMKlCoa 



Fig. 70. Connections for Starting a Squirrel-Cage Motor by an 

Autotransformer Starter. 

In the starting position contacts / are closed. In the running i)osition 
contacts / are open and contacts 2 are closed. The amperes given are for 
the starting position only and are merely relative. The no-voltage coil 
serves to hold the handle in the running position against the action of a 
spring which returns it to the off position if the voltage is interrupted or 
reduced below a certain value. Either one of the overload coils will inter- 
rupt the circuit of this no-voltage coil. 
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charge through the weir causes a rapid circulation and dissi- 
pates the heat energy with a minimum amount of steaming. 
The advantages of the liquid controller are : ( I ) Its sim- 
plicity; (2) its large thermal capacity, which enables it to 
sustain heavy overloads for short intervals of time, and 
(3) the absence of definite notches or steps, so that abso- 
lutely smooth acceleration is obtained. In this country 
there has been little demand for this form of controller 
in small sizes, partly due to a prejudice against the use of 
a liquid and partly because the other forms of controllers 
are usually cheaper for small motors. 

SQUIBBEL-CAGE MOTOBS 

The current taken by an induction motor in starting can 
be limited by placing resistance in series with the pri- 
mary and using a short-circuited secondary. This form of 
secondary is commonly known as a squirrel-cage second- 
ary and the motor is spoken of as a squirrel-cage motor. 
If resistance is used in series with the primary, the cur- 
rent will be reduced in proportion to the resistance in- 
serted. The torque of the motor, however, will decrease 
as the square of the voltage across its terminals. This 
method of starting, Fig. 69, is very simple and inex- 
pensive and is sometimes used with small motors. There 
are a few applications for large motors which will re- 
quire 90 per cent, of normal voltage to start where this 
form of starter would be more satisfactory than the 
transformer type. The maximum current is taken at the 
time the motor starts from rest, and this current grad- 
ually decreases as the motor increases in speed, so that 
the voltage on the terminals of the motor will gradually 
increase, as the drop through the resistance is proportional 
to the current. 
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A ttlol runs farmer Starters. — Nearly all squirrel-cage in- -I 
duction motors are | 
started by using a trans- 
former to apply a re- 
duced voltage to the J 
primary of the motor. 
The advantage of a 
transformer over a re- 
sistor is the fact thatthe 1 
reduced voltage is ob- i 
taincd with little or no ' 
loss in power, and there- 
fore the current drawn ' 
from the line is less than 
the current taken by the 
motor in the ratio of the 
starting voltage of the 
; voltage. The con- 
:tions commonly 
[ used for this type of 
starter are shown in 
Fig. 70. The trans- 
former has only one 
winding and is usually 
called an "autotrans- 
fornier." Thecomplete . 
device is often called an 
"autostartcr" or a "com- 
pensator." Therelative I 
values of current in the 
different circuits during 
starlingareshownouthe i 
diagram, not including I 
losses in thetransformer. 
These values of current are given merely to bring out the 
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Fig. 72. Connections op 

AlJTOTRANSFORMER 

Starter 

With resistor to obviate openinsf 
the circuit when chang^ing from 
starting to running positions. 



saving in power which results from this method of start- 
ing. The starting voltage is assumed to be 65 per cent 
of normal, which gives approximately 42 per cent, of the 
torque which the motor would 
exert at standstill, if it were 
connected to full voltage. This 
starting torque of the motor at J^WjfA^Hp^^ 
full voltage is usually from 150 
to 200 per cent, of full-load 
torque, so at 65 per cent, of line 
voltage, the starting torque 
would be from 65 to 85 per 
cent, of full-load torque, which 
is sufficient to start most loads. 
Other taps are provided on 
the transformer so that the 

starting voltage may be adjusted. If more than 80 per cent, 
of the line voltage is required to start the motor there is 
very little use of employing a transformer for starting pur- 
poses. Such a condition usually indicates that the motor 
is not suitable for the particular application ; either a wound 
secondary motor should be used or a larger squirrel-cage 
motor. The starting torque of a squirrel-cage motor can 
be increased by increasing the secondary resistance. This, 
however, decreases the efficiency of the motor. Usually the 
secondary resistance of a squirrel-cage motor is adjusted 
by using different materials in the rings short-circuiting the 
secondary windings and is not adjustable after the motor 
is built. One method of increasing the starting torque of 
an existing motor is to saw slots in the short-circuiting rings 
between the connections to the winding bars. Where the 
motor is used for continuous operation and requires heavy 
starting torque it is undesirable to use a high- resistance 
secondary, and therefore the wound secondary motor is 
preferable. 
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A commercial starter for small and medium-sized motors 
is shown in Fig. 71. The switch in the lower part of the 
case is immersed in oil. Above the switch is the trans- 
former, and in front of the transformer is located the over- 
load protection. In the o§ position the handle stands 
central. To start the motor the handle is moved in the di- 
rection which closes the contacts marked /, Fig. 70. After 
the motor has accelerated to approximately full speed, the 
handle is moved in the opposite direction and the contacts, 
which are marked 2, arc closed. The handle is held in this 
position by a small magnet called the low-voltage coil, 
which releases the handle on the failure of voltage and 
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allows it to return to the off position. A latch is usually 
provided to prevent the operator from accidentally throw- 
ing the handle into the running position first. 

In passing from the starting to the running position with 
this arrangement, it is necessar}' to open the connections, so 
that the motor will not be connected to the starting tap 
on the transformer and at the same time connected to the 
line, as this would short-circuit a section of the transformer 
and probably destroy it. In starting large motors it is 
often desirable to pass from the starting to the running 
position without opening the motor circuit. l^his may 
be done by using a resi.stance connected as in Fig. 72. This 
resistance is inserted between the starting tap and the line 
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Fig. 74. Modified Method of 
Producing Multipoint Start- 
ing WITH AN AUTOTRANSFORMER. 



to prevent short-circuiting the transformer at the time the 
connections are changed. In this arrangement the contacts 
marked 2 and j represent the starting connections. They 
are not opened until after contacts 4 are closed. 

Where several starting steps 
are used, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 73 may be made. 
This makes use of a small 
autotransformer or coil, the 
center of which is connected to 
the motor load. After the 
autotransformer is energized, 
contact J of this auxiliary coil 
is connected to the starting 

tap. One-half of the coil then acts as* a choke coil and 
gives the minimum starting voltage. When contact 4 is 
closed an intermediate voltage is obtained. Contact j is 
then opened and 5 closed, which connects the motor directly 
to the line, giving the final step in starting. This method 
makes a very simple set of connections for a magnetic con- 
tactor starter where a multipoint starter is required. 

A modification of this arrangement is shown in Fig. 74. 
This arrangement is similar to Fig. 70 but the switches are 
operated in a different manner. The contacts marked /, 2 
and J are first closed. This gives the same connection as 
closing contacts / in Fig. 70. If contacts 2 are now opened, 
one end of each autotransformer is disconnected from the 
line and the motor is left across the line with a part of the 
transformer winding in series, which ^cts as a choke coil. 
Switch 4 is immediately closed, connecting the motor to the 
line. This short-circuits a section of the transformer but, 
since the winding is not energized, no harm results. Switch 
5 is now opened, disconnecting the motor from the trans- 
former. 
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Disconnecting the primary of an induction motor from 
the line when passing from the starting pornt to the running 
position makes very little difference with small motors. 
With large motors, however, in special cases, it may cause 
surges of current and voltage.* These surges are more apt 
to occur in high-speed than in slow-speed motors. They 
depend, however, upon the characteristics of the motor and 
can readily be taken care of by the manufacturer when he 
furnishes the motor and the starter as a combined unit. 

Automatic acceleration for ahernating-current controllers 
at present is limited to the series relay method or a time- 
element method. The time-element method is very satis- 
factory where the timing device can be relied upon. For 
rapid acceleration and reversing service, the series relay 
method,^ shown in Fig. 66 is the best method to use. 

* This is brought out in Mr. Ilellmund's paper on " Transient Conditions 
in Asynchronous Induction Machines and Their Relation to Control Prob- 
lems," in the Proc. AJ£.E., Feb., 191 7. 

^ Described in Chapter V. 



CHAPTER X 

RESISTORS' 

The most common form of resistor is the cast-iron grid, 
shown in Figs. 75 and 76. Cast iron is admirably adapted 
for this purpose on account of its cheapness, high electrical 
resistance, freedom from corrosion, and small temperature 





Fig. 76. Grid Resistok. 

coefficeint. The resistance of cast iron increases about 15 
per cent, with a change of temperature of about 250 degrees. 
Its principal limitation is for small apparatus where a large 
ohmic value is required with a small capacity, requiring 
high resistance units of small size. 

Where a large ohmic value is required in a small space 

'The Electric Power Club defines 1 " resistor " as: "An EggrcEalion of 
one or more units potsessing Ihe properly of resistance, used in an electric 
circuit for the purpose of operation, protection or control of that circuit." 
This term wss coined to express properly the part of a controller often 
referred to m the " resiilance." The word " resistance " exprestes Ihe prop- 
erty of a substance tud should not be used to denote the malcrial iUelf. 
IJ5 
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the embedded type resistor is used. It is made in various 
forms, the resistance material usually consisting of a wire 
or ribbon embedded in enamel or some similar compound, 
as in Fig. 77. It is also 
common to make up units in 
the form of plates. Embed- 
ding the rcsii^tance material 
gives increased thermal ca- 
pacity and mechanical pro- 
tection. It also prevent"! con- 
ducting material, such £ 
metal dust, from collecting C 
' i\k UhM^riNi "" """" the unit and reducing the ri 
sistance. Most of these em- 
betJded units can be heated to destruction without any 
external flash or drippings. 

Cast iron grids are placed on insulating rods and mounted 
between end frames, thus forming convenient units. Where 
it is desirable to combine the cast iron girds with an ( 
bedded type of resistor, either the embedded resistor should 
be in the form of a plate or the tube.s should be mounted 
so that they will fit in the same frame with the grids. 

A " rheostat" is defined by The Electric Power Club as 
a resistor provided with means for varying its resistance. 
This usually takes the form of a series of contacts mounted 
on the surface of an insulating material having an arm 
arranged for making connection between a central post, 
which fornjs the pivot of the arm. and the various contacts 
which are arranged in a circle. Mounted back of this face 
plate is a series of resistor units, as shown in Fig. ;8. For 
small sizes, the contacts and resistance material are both 
embedded in a compound forming a complete unit, known 
as a plate-type rheostat. 

In applying resistors, two points should be considered: 
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(i) The ability to radiate or comluct the heat from the 
unit to the surrounding atmosphere, (2) the ability to 
absorb heat. Usually the mass of the resistor is small 
compared with that of a motor or controller for dis- 
sipating the same amount of heat energy, so that the 
energy absorbed by the resistor will raise its tempera- 
ture more rapidly. Where the resistor is used for start- 




ing purposes only, the absorption forms a very impor- 
tant item in the design. For intermittent duty, radia- 
tion is the controlling feature. The relation between tem- 
perature rise in degrees C. and the watts per unit for five 
different conditions of operation is shown in Fig. 79, The 
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heavy line is the averagfe value and the dotted lines on 
either side represent the variations due to the different 
cross-sections of the grids used. These curves, of course, 
apply only to one particular size of grid and are shown for 
the purpose of illustrating the effect which different classes 
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Fio. 79. Relation of Temperature Rise a 
Resistor Unit. 
For live did'ercDt classes of si 



of service have upon the capacity of a resistor of a given 
size. Curve / is for continuous service; Curve 2 for a 
cycle of duty, in which the resistor is in circuit for two 
minutes out of every four, with two minutes rest between. 
Curve J represents a duty cycle of an ordinary shop crane 
of one minute service and three of rest. Curve 4 repre- 
sents a duty of 30 seconds with 3.5 minutes of rest. Curve 
J is a duty of 15 seconds in each four minutes. Curve $ 
corresponds to ordinary starting duty. In making these 
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tests, it was found that the spacing between the grids was an 
important factor and preliminary tests were made to de- 
termine the most economical spacing. Similar data should 
be obtained for any form of resistor used, so that an in- 
telligent application can be made. In applying resistors, 
it is usual to design to a temperature of from 200 to 250 
degrees, although the exact temperature of the material 
and also of the air issuing from the enclosing case is rather 
difficult to determine. The air issuing from the case should 
not be hot enough to cause a fire hazard or injure objects 
in the vicinity of the resistor. Destruction of the resist- 
ance material itself is usually by fusing, which occurs at a 
very high temperature, so that a difference of 25 or 50 
degrees in the actual temperature of this material represents 
only a small error, as compared with the fusing tempera- 
ture. Unless the grids are mounted properly, they have a 
tendency to sag at a dull red heat, at about 600 degrees C 
This sometimes results in destruction of the resistor unit, 
although fusing does not take place. The maximum tem- 
perature of a resistor depends largely upon its mounting. 
There should be a free circulation of air, and the frames 
should not be mounted one above the other to any consider- 
able extent. A maximum of three high usually represents 
the limit of good practice, and space should also be provided 
between the tiers of frames. In most applications, the 
maximum heating occurs in different resistor frames during 
different parts of the cycle. If a little judgment is used in 
arranging these frames, the heating may be distributed in 
different tiers, so that it will not all be concentrated in one 
place at any one time. 

It should be remembered that a resistor is used for the 
purpose of dissipating energy in the form of heat. For 
large motors, a considerable amount of energy is often 
dissipated in this way. The space surrounding the resistor 
should be arranged for carrying off this heat. Sometimes 
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trouble is caused by mounting the resistor in the coraer of 
a room or some other restricted space, which has not suffi- 
cient ventilation to carry off the heat dissipated. For small 
resistors, this is a less important item; Care should be 
taken to mount the resistor so that it will not directly heat 
the motor or controller. 
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Assuming a maxinuim tcmpcnitiiri: rise of 250 degrees 
C, Fig. «o yivcs the ri'lation betwcL-n the \v;itts dissipated 
and the timu a grid is in service. It also show."; the per- 
centage of current which at continuous rating would give 
the same temiicTaturc rise. This curve is useful in illustrat- 
ing the ra])idity with which the capacity of the resistor 
changes with time, an<l the importance of tletcerniining ac- 
curately the service requirements whun designing the re- 
sistor. These curves represent the average values for a 
particular si/e i>f grid. In order to vary the ohmic value 
of a grid, the cross-section is changed. This makes a small 
difference in the curve for each individual grid, but usually 
this difference may be neglected and an average value used. 
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In designing resistors for a particular service, the cal- 
culation becomes quite complicated, if all of the variables 
are taken into consideration. Furthermore, it is often im- 
possible to predetermine exactly how the controller will be 
manipulated, as this depends upon the judgment of indi- 
dividual operators. It is evident from Fig. 79 that the 
difference of a few seconds in the cutting out of the resistor 
during acceleration will make a considerable difference in 
the temperature of this resistor. The variations which 
occur in well-known service applications have been classified 
on an empirical basis, which is the result of experience ex- 
tending over a number of years. New applications must be 
approximated and actual operating data obtained. Where 
the operating conditions are not well known, the error 
should be made on the safe side and a larger resistor 
ordered than necessary, rather than one which is too small. 

In order to arrive at a commercial classification of service. 
The Electric Power Club has recently adopted the follow- 
ing five standards for service conditions; Light starting 
duty (is seconds out of each four minutes) ; heavy starting 
duty {30 seconds out of each four minutes) ; light inter- 
mittent duty (one minute out of each four minutes) ; heavy 
intermittent duty (two minutes out of each four minutes). 
and continuous duty. The ser\'ice conditions are also di- 
vided into the following current standards, the figures repre- 
senting per cent, of full-load current on the first step: 25, 
SO, yo, 100, 150, 200 or over. While this classification is 
empirical, a careful check made from existing data shows 
that it closely represents present practice. 

These designations do not constitute complete data for 
testing a resistor, as it is a common practice for many ap- 
plications, such as cranes, hoists, etc., to taper the resistor, 
so that the capacity on the first step is less than the capacity 
oa the last step. The percentage of resistance short-cir- 
cuited on each notch of the controller is also a variable. It 
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is the aim to so proportion the resistor that equal peaks 
occur during the acceleration at the specified load. This 
classification of resistors, it is believed, is sufficiently ac- 
curate for practical purposes. As explained previously, it 
is very difficult to calculate a resistor closely, and therefore 
the limit of error in design is considerable. In view of 
this fact, it would seem unnecessary to adopt classifications 
for intermediate service values, such as a service represent- 
ing three minutes on and i minute off. At the same time, 
it allows sufficient latitude in tapering resistors to enable 
engineers to adapt their particular designs to different 
classes of service. The tapering of a resistor depends to 
some extent upon the type of controller. Where automatic 
acceleration is provided a less number of steps is used and 
the current value at which the resistor is short-circuited 
can be adjusted with considerable accuracy, so that full 
advantage can be taken of the refinements of design in pro- 
portioning such resistors. Where manual control is used, 
so much depends upon the operator that refinements in 
design are of less value. Data for proportioning resistors 
is given in Table II., which is partly based on theory and 
partly on experience, lliis table illustrates the propor- 
tions that are sometimes used in the various steps of a 
resistor. 

The method of calculating the ohms per step in a given 
resistance takes the form of a geometric series, — R -|- RX^ 
+ RXo + -^A'3, etc., where R is tlie internal resistance of 
the motor and controller and X is the ratio of maximum and 
minimum accelerating current. The derivation of this 
formula can be obtained from text-books on the subject or 
electrical hand books. The values obtained from such a 
formula are based entirely upon Ohm's law and do not take 
into account the effect of inductance in the circuit. It is 
sufficiently accurate, however, for most calculations. Where 
automatic acceleration is used and the resistor is short-cir- 
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cuited in a small number of steps, it is desirable to take 
into account the inductance in the circuit, as this has a 
marked effect upon the current value of the intermediate 
steps.^ In order to check still further the effect of induct- 

TABLE II 

Light Intermittent Duty (i Min. Out of Each 4), 100 Per Cent. Full- 
Load Amperes on the First Step 



Total Num- 
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R = Per cent, of total ohms. 

A = Per cent, of full-load amperes at continuous rating. 

ance, a 15 -horse-power, 230-volt, direct-current shunt motor 
was connected to the power-house bus-bars and loaded with 
a prony brake to give half full-load torque. The motor 



2 This was brought out in several papers before the A.LE.E., Feb., 1917. 
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was then accelerated and the value of current and armature 
voltage measured by an oscillograph. These tests show that 
the actual current value obtained is about two-thirds of the 
calculated value. The ratio between the value calculated 
by the above formula and the actual value depends upon 
the inertia of the load. With a heavy inertia load, the 
actual value will approach more closely to the calculated 
value. 

In most cases, there will be some line drop, as very few 
motors are connected to the busbars in a power plant. This 
drop of voltage, together with the resistance of the feeders 
leading to the controller, will have an appreciable effect on 
the maximum current peak. It is probable that further 
tests on various installations will show that it is safe to 
assume a value for this peak in the neighborhood of 60 per 
cent, of the calculated value. 

The speed of a motor using a resistor in scries with the 
armature depends upon the load. Where a resistor is re- 
quired to give speed control, it is very necessary to know 
the exact load on the motor, so that the resistor can be cal- 
culated accurately. Commercial ratings have been so 
standardized that a larger motor than necessary is often 
specified, so as to use a standard rating. This often mis- 
lead the engineer who designs the resistor; the purchaser 
may specify a 50 per cent, speed reduction at full load 
giving only the horse-power rating of the motor and not 
the actual load conditions. Sometimes an error is made 
in estimating the horse power required ; in such cases, it may 
be necessary to readjust the resistor or to furnish addi- 
tional sections. 



CHAPTER XI 

PROTECTIVE DEVICES 

Industrial controllers are commonly provided with one 
or more protective devices, such as overload, low voltage 
release, etc. Some of these devices are designed to protect 
the motor against abuse; others are for the protection of 
the operator or the machinery driven by the motor. The 
more common devices are for protection against : 

1. Overload. 

2. Low voltage. 

3. Phase reversal. 

4. Phase failure. 

5. Shunt field failure. 

OVEB.LOAD PBOTECTION 

Fuses, — ^The oldest form of overload protection is the 
fuse, consisting of a strip of metal in the main circuit which 
is melted or fused when the current exceeds a predetermined 
value. The earlier forms of fuse consisted of an open link. 
A better and more accurate fuse was obtained by enclosing 
the fusible link so as to give it a more definite time element 
and prevent the particles of molten metal from dropping 
on surrounding objects. Fuses are easy to obtain in the 
ordinary sizes, as they are carried by most supply houses. 
Small fuses are inexpensive where only occasional overloads 
are experienced. Where the motor is worked hard result- 
ing in repeated blowing of the fuse, the cost of fuse re- 
newals, even for small motors becomes excessive and it is 
cheaper to use some form of overload device which does not 
require renewal. A knife switch should be provided for 
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disconnecting the fuses from the line before they are re- 
newed. Even the best designs of fuse are not very ac- 
curate, so that it is necessary to overfuse a motor somewhat 
to be sure of having a fuse of sufficient capacity. The in- 
herent time element in a fuse is a distinct advantage on a 
motor load, as the fuse will not respond to momentary 
variations in load, although it will act promptly on excessive 
overloads. 

Circuit Breakers. — The circuit breaker is a switch pro- 
vided with an overload trip which usually consists of a 
magnet with a movable core. The attraction of the core of 
the magnet trips the circuit breaker and opens the circuit. 
Usually the current at which the circuit breaker trips is ad- 
justed by changing the air-gap between the core and its 
pole face. Most circuit breakers are reset or closed by hand, 
although magnetic reset can be provided. No new parts are 
required for reestablishing the circuit after the circuit 
breaker has opened. The continual rupturing of the circuit 
gradually wears away the arcing trips of the circuit breaker 
so that these must be renewed occasionally. The overload 
trip can be provided with a dashpot for giving it a time 
element which should alwavs be done for motor loads. 

Overload Relay. — The overload relay is a small circuit 
breaker which is actuated by a magnet and opens the circuit 
to the operating coil of a magnetic contactor or to the low 
voltage coil of a circuit breaker. The relay closely re- 
sembles the overload mechanism of a circuit breaker, with 
the addition of the small contacts referred to above. These 
relays should be provided with dashpots to give an inverse 
time element when used with motors. When the overload 
relay is used in connection with magnetic contactors 
arrangements can be made for reestablishing the electric 
circuit from a push button or master switch. When the 
relay trips its pilot circuit, this circuit may be maintained 
open by a mechanical latch on the relay or it may be opened 
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• 

through an electrical interlock on the magnet contactor. If 
a mechanical latch is used on the relay, this latch may be 
released either by hand or by another small magnet. The 
two methods are known respectively as " hand reset " and 
" magnet reset." Where the circuit through the relay con- 
tacts is opened on an interlock attached to the main con- 
tactor or through another relay, the device is known as 
** electrically reset." The hand reset on the relay is not 
recommended for most applications, as it is not desirable 
for the operator to place his hand near the live parts on 
the control panel. 

Time Element Overload Relays. — Engineers have recog- 
nized for years the desirability of having an overload device 
which would have a time element proportional to the time 
required to heat up the motor to a definite temperature with 
various loads. Such a device would give overload pro- 
tection to the motor but would not protect the motor from 
a short-circuit or severe overload. This, however, could 
be readily taken care of by a fuse, as it would not be called 
upon to operate except in cases of emergency. Many 
motors are operated on intermittent loads, such as cranes, 
hoists, machine tools, elevators, etc. The motor is capable 
of carrying a heavy overload for a short period of time. 
This period of time is much longer than given by the time 
element in commercial forms of relays. It is necessary, 
therefore, to set the relay so as to prevent its operating on 
these short time overloads. This results in the motor being 
without adequate overload protection in case of prolonged 
operation at the maximum load. Large units, such as 
turbogenerators, have thermocouples incorporated in their 
windings. These thermocouples are connected to suitable 
switchboard instruments to indicate the temperature of the 
windings so that the load can be regulated properly. The 
same device could be used for opening the circuit breaker, 
if desirable. These thermocouples, however, are expensive 
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aad the apparatus required too elaborate for ordinary motor I 
applications. There is therefore a field still open for the ( 
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time overload device which will ' 
permit the motor to op- 
erate at a heavy load : 
for relatively short pe- : 
riods of time and - 
still protect the motor 1 
against continuous op- i 
eration at this load. 

Fig. 8i shows a com- 
mercial form of over- 
load relay having a 
dashpot to give it an 
inverse time element 
feature. Another form 
of relay, shown in Fig. 
82, has a copper disc 
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rotating between the poles of permanent magnets to provide a 
definite time element. The dashpot type of relay is usually 
designed to give an inverse time element on increasing 
loads. Sometimes it is operated from series transformers 
with saturated cores to limit the pull on abnormal overloads. 
This latter form of relay is known as a fixed time element 
relay. It is the preferable form to use in connection with 
a controller which is connected to a large power supply line 
and is provided with a separate feeder circuit breaker for 
taking care of short-circuits. 

Some operators are under the impression that it is desir- 
able to adjust the time element of overload relays. This 
adjustment would be desirable if a long time element were 
obtained. Commercial forms of relays do not afford a 
time element which compares in length to the time required 
to heat up even small motors. It is desirable, therefore, 
to obtain as long a time element as possible with the dashpot 
relay and any adjustment provided should be set to give the 
maximum time element. If too long a time element is at- 
tempted with the dash-pot relay, there is a tendency for it 
to stick under adverse conditions. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to adjust this time element so that the maximum time 
given will insure satisfactory operation. 

All motor circuits should be protected by feeder circuit 
breakers or fuses. If the feeder circuit is connected to a 
very large transformer or to a power circuit having large 
capacity back of it, the feeder circuit breaker should be of 
ample capacity to take care of the power ahead of it in 
case of a short-circuit to the feeder or the apparatus con- 
nected to this feeder. This circuit breaker must have a less 
time element on its trip than that obtained with the over- 
load relay on the controller panel. This latter will require 
a relay with a fixed time element to insure the opening of 
the circuit breaker before the contactor on the control panel. 
The circuit breaker can be set for a high enough value so 
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that it will not be affected by ordinary overloads. The 
overload device on the control panel should be set low 
enough to protect the motor against abuse. Where over- 
load relays are used in connection with feeder circuit 
breakers, it is desirable to have an adjustable time element 
In many cases the same overload relay is used for both 
classes of service. It is therefore provided with an ad- 
justable time element, although the short time element is 
not desirable when used on the controller. 

LOW VOLTAGE PROTECTION OB RELEASE 

Devices of this kind are arranged for disconnecting the 
motor from the line on failure of voltage. The Electric 
Power Club has recognized two forms of this protection: 

(a) Low Voltage Release. — This provides for discon- 
necting the motor from the line on failure of voltage, but 
permits the motor to start automatically when line voltage 
is reestablished. Such a device is the magnetic contactor 
control with automatic acceleration. It is used for pumps, 
fans, and similar applications which should restart auto- 
matically when the voltage is restored to the line. 

(b) Lozv Voltage Protection. — This device disconnects 
the motor from the line on failure of voltage and prevents 
the motor from being started again on rcestablishment of 
line voltage. In order to start the motor, the operator 
must push a button or operate a lever. This latter is a 
very necessary precaution where the motor is used for driv- 
ing machine tools or woodworking machinery, printing 
presses or in fact, any device which might cause injury 
to a person working on the machine. 

These devices are sometimes known as " under voltage '* 
instead of '* low voltage,*' both terms having the same 
significance. Usually they do not respond to a small drop 
in voltage. 
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PHASE BEVEBSAL PBOTEGTION 

This device operates to disconnect the motor from the line 
in case one of the phases of the polyphase circuit has been 
reversed. Such rever- 
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sals sometimes occur 
when repair men are in- 
stalling service trans- 
formers or making 
other repairs. The ef- 
fect of such a reversal 
is to cause the motor to 
operate in the opposite 
direction. For some ap- 
plications such a rever- 
sal will not cause any 
damage, but where the 
motor drives an eleva- 
tor or hoist a serious 
accident may result. 
Some public service 
corporations supplying 
electric power to users 
require the installation 
of a reverse phase re- 
lay device on all eleva- 
tor motors to protect 
them from liability re- 
sulting from such an 
accident. There are a 
number of these devices 
now in the market. 
Some of them consist of 

a small relay having two parts corresponding to the stationary 
and movable element of a motor or wattmeter. Power sup- 
plied to these two parts causes rotation in a definite direc- 
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Fig. 83. Combined Phase Failure and 

Phase Reversal Relay for a Three- 

Phase Circuit. 

This consists of two small relays, the 
contacts of which are closed by electro- 
magnets. Relay 2 is connected across one 
phase of the circuit and remains closed as 
long as that phase is energized. The coil 
of relay / is connected between the three 
phases of the circuit, one end of the coil 
having an inductor in one branch and a 
resistor in the other branch. This com- 
bination brings the current in the two 
branches of the circuit so that its effect 
upon the coil of relay / is added when the 
phase relation is correct. On a reversal of 
phase relation, the current in the two legs 
of the circuit through the coil or relay / 
oppose each other and the relay drops 
open. On failure of voltage in any one of 
the three phases, relay / is opened either 
directly or through the opening of relay 2, 
The contactor coil for the control is in 
circuit with the contacts of relay / so that 
the opening of this relay disconnects the 
motor from the line. 
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tion. The torque thus established maintains a contact in 
the closed position and represents normal operation. If 
either phase is reversed, the torque of the relay is also 
reversed which opens the contact and disconnects the con- 
trol and motor from the line. 

Another form of relay is shown in Fig. 83. This relay 
is made up of standard contactors. The operating coil is 
supplied through two circuits, as shown. One of these cir- 
cuits has a resistance in series with it, the other an induct- 
ance. The resistance and inductance cause a displacement 
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Fig. 84. Combined Phase Failure and Phase Reversal Relay for a 

Two-Phase Circuit. 

This device consists of a single relay having two coils, the coil across 
one phase having a resistor in circuit with it. The coil across the other 
phase has an inductor in circuit with it. The use of the resistor and in- 
ductor in the two cbil circuits results in the current in each coil being ap- 
proximately in the same phase relation and their action is added. If, how- 
ever, the phase relations of the supply circuit are reversed, the magnetic 
action in the two coils is opposite and the relay opens. On failure of volt- 
age in either circuit, one coil is de-energized and the relay opens. The coil 
for the magnetic contactor for the main circuit is connected through the 
contacts on this relay so that when the relay opens the magnet contactor 
coil is disconnected, opening the contactor and disconnecting the motor 
from the line. 

between the two phases so that their affect is added and the 
relay maintained closed. If either phase is reversed, the 
phase angle is changed, causing the two circuits to oppose 
each other, reducing the magnetic action on the coil and 
opening the relay. In the case of the two-phase arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 84, the contactor is provided with two 
separate coils, one in each phase. 
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Some devices of this character 
have been designed to close a cir- 
cuit on reversal of phase rather 
than open it. Such devices have 
special applications in connec- 
tion with power circuits, but are 
undesirable for industrial contrdl 
as the failure of the contacts 
to make a good electrical con- 
nection or the breaking of one 
of the wires would prevent such 
a device from operating. Where 
the contact is closed for nor- 
mal operation, the breaking of 
a wire or the failure of the con- 
tact would disconnect the con- 
troller from the line and auto- 
matically stop the motor, which 
is a safer arrangement. 

PEASE FAILUBE PROTECTION 

Sometimes one line of a poly- 
phase circuit may be opened acci- 
dentally. If the motor has not 
started, it will fail to do so 
and may be injured by leaving 
it connected to the line. This 
can easily happen in a mechanically-operated elevator con- 
trol where the failure of the motor to start might cause 
the operator to leave the controller in the running posi- 
tion. By using a low voltage device across two phases 
of the three-phase circuit, or one relay for each phase of 
the two-phase circuit, the motor can be protected from 
such an accident. The relays are connected in such a way 
that the main switch will not close until both relays are 
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necled Ihroucb <he contact in 
the relay. This contact is 
held open by a spring and is 
closed due lo the torque ex- 
erted by two coils connecled 
to two of [he three phases. 

action which forces the con- 
l.icls together against the 
spring pressure when the 

either of the three phases is 
reversed the torque on the 
watt meter movement is ce- 
versed and the contact opens. 
If the voltage fails in either 
phase, the torque is reduced 
(0 zero and the spring open* 
the contacts. 
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closed. This arrangement is often combined with a phase 
reversal relay device to give protection to the elevator both 
from phase reversal and phase failure. 

If a motor is rotating and one phase is opened, the motor 
will continue to operate single phase if the torque does not 
exceed the single-phase torque of the motor. Such opera- 
tion, however, causes all of the load to be carried by one 
phase of the motor and may seriously overheat these wind- 
ings. If the overload protection is set at a low enough 
value, it will protect the active phase from an excessive 
overload. Unfortunately, such overload devices are fre- 
quently set too high to afford proper protection. While 
the motor is operating, voltage is maintained across all 
three terminals of a three-phase motor or across both phases 
of a two-phase motor, due to the active phase generating 
voltage in the inactive circuit. The voltage generated in 
the inactive circuit is very little less than the normal volt- 
ag'e, so that any phase failure device depending upon a 
drop in voltage for operating it will not respond, when 
connected to a rotating motor. Fortunately many installa- 
tions, such as elevators, hoists, etc., operate for only a short 
time without coming to rest, so that a phase failure device 
will operate the first time the motor is brought to rest and 
prevent restarting it. 

SHUNT FIELD FAILURE 

Shunt-wound direct-current motors may operate at an 
abnormal speed and destroy themselves by centrifugal ac- 
tion if the shunt field becomes disconnected from the line. 
While this kind of an accident is of very rare occurrence, 
it is thought advisable to guard against it in some particular 
cases. The usual method of guarding against this form 
of accident is to provide a relay and place its magnet wind- 
ing in series with the shunt field circuit of the motor. 
When this relay is energized, it closes the pilot circuit to 
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the controller. If the shunt field circuit should open, this 
relay will open the pilot circuit to the controller, which in 
turn disconnects the motor from the line. 

One serious objection in the use of this relay is the trans- 
former action which takes place in the motor due to sudden 
changes of load. This action is particularly noticeable 
when the motor is compound wound. A rapid change in 
load causes a change in the field flux. This exerts a trans- 
former action on the shunt field windings and may be suffi- 
cient to momentarily reverse the current in these windings. 
This does not mean that the flux in the field circuit of the 
motor is reduced to zero. It simply means that the rate 
of change of the flux is sufficient to generate a counter 
voltage in the shunt field windings large enough to cause 
a momentary pause in the current through these windings. 
This is not very hard to do as the shunt field usually has 
a very large number of turns, which, multiplied by a small 
change in flux, will cause a considerable voltage. A reac- 
tion of this kind in the shunt field circuit of the motor may 
cause the relay to drop out and disconnect the motor from 
the line. The connections to the controller are such that 
when the relay does open the circuit, the motor will not 
start again automatically. It requires action on the part 
of the operator to reset this relay. 

A number of devices have been used to delay the action 
of this relay to prevent an interruption of service. One 
method consists in adding considerable inertia to the mov- 
ing parts of the relay by means of a pivoted weight or 
similar device. Another method is to use a heavy tube of 
copper around the magnet core. This copper tube acts 
as the short-circuited secondary of a transformer and de- 
lays any change in magnetism in the relay. Usually one 
or the other of these devices will prove satisfactory, 
although in aggravated cases, additional precautions must 
be taken. 
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Engplneers, as a rule, do not consider it necessary to uise 
a shunt field protective relay except with large motors 
which may run light under certain conditions of load. 
Safety devices of any character should be avoided where 
unnecessary, as they add complication to a control equip- 
ment and require additional inspection and care to maintain 
in an operative condition. It is seldom that any safety 
devices are used other than overload and low voltage. 
Wherever a safety device is used, it should be tested at 
frequent intervals to insure its proper operation in case of 
accident. 



CHAPTER XII 

SERIES-PARALLEL CONTROL AND THE ELEC- 
TRO-PNEUMATIC CONTACTOR 

The series-parallel system of control is applied to two 
motors, or groups of motors, so arranged that they are con- 
nected in series across the line for acceleration to half speed 
and operation at this speed. The motors may then be 
connected in parallel and accelerated to full speed. The 
motors must be mechanically connected together. Other- 
wise, one motor may accelerate faster than the other, which 
results in unequal distribution of load. This control is 
usually applied to cars moving along a relatively horizontal 
track, such as street railway, interurban and main line cars 
and locomotives. It is also used for cars in steel mills, coke 
plants, etc., for the purpose of conveying material from one 
point to another. These latter cars may be controlled 
automatically by a push button, or by a standard street car 
controller. This system of control is sometimes used for 
slope hoists, where the angle of the slope is small, and for 
the bridge travel of large ore bridges. 

Some controllers are arranged for operation in either 
series or parallel, the motors being connected permanently 
in series or in parallel by means of a change-over switch. 
This switch is interlocked so that the controller must be 
turned to the off position before the connections are changed. 
An arrangement of this kind is known as *' series and 
parallel" control. It has only a very limited application. 
If the resistor is designed for accelerating with one com- 
bination of motors, it gives poor acceleration on the other 
II 147 
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combination, unless the connections to the resistor are 
changed, which further complicates the control. The only 
occasion for using such a control would be where there are 
considerable periods of time when the apparatus is re- 
quired to operate at half speed, which can be obtained by 
series connection. 

The series-parallel control is usually associated with street 
railway and steam railway electrifications; the system, 
however, is applicable to many industrial railways, to 
mining locomotives, automobile trucks, and similar appli- 
cations. 

The advantages of the series-parallel control are obtained 
when the period of acceleration extends over a considerable 
period of time and represents an appreciable part of the 
complete duty cycle. This is obtained in horizontal trac- 
tion and many of the applications already enumerated. A 
saving is accomplished when the motors are connected in 
series, since the current drawn from the line is one-half 
of the value which would be taken if the motors were 
connected in parallel. This is particularly desirable for 
starting a car or train of cars where the static friction 
requires a considerable torque in excess of the running 
torque. Where the period of acceleration is short, the sav- 
ing is often counter-balanced by the loss during the transi- 
tion period. 

The series-parallel control gives operation at one-half 
normal speed. This is desirable where trolley cars are 
operating through a congested portion of the city. If the 
industrial car is operated automatically, the series combina- 
tion would give a slow speed, from which the stop could 
be made more gradually than from the parallel combina- 
tion. The reduction in starting current may sometimes 
permit the use of smaller feeders for a trolley system or 
other power distribution. The acceleration of the motors 
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in series to half speed, and then in parallel to full speed, 
results in a saving in the weight of the resistors, which is 
considerably more than the additional weight to the control 
equipment, so that a net saving in the total equipment is 
obtained. 

The disadvantage of the series-parallel control is the 
added complication in additional parts to the controller. 
Where rapid acceleration is required, the transition period 
from series to parallel introduces a time element, which is 
objectionable. For instance, many industrial motors are 
accelerated in approximately three seconds. If one second 
were taken for the transition period, this would add 33 per 
cent, to the total time of acceleration. If the complete cycle 
were completed in six seconds or ten times a minute, the 
introduction of this extra second would eliminate one cycle 
per minute, which might be very undesirable. Even where 
the bridging system is used and no loss is expereinced in 
the progressive acceleration, the ad- 
ditional time required for the opera- 
tion of the extra switches would still 
add a considerable time element to r ^MUj -^T)— w— (1) w , 
the cycle. Where the motor oper- ti,Ms™i5c™ °' 

ates a vertical hoist, or has a similar r-'"™'— 0-W- -Q-W-j 
load, the reduction in torque, which 
usually occurs at the transition 
period, would cause a slowing down 
of the motors which would be very 
undesirable and would more than 
compensate for any saving which 
might be effected during the period 
of acceleration of the motors in p „ _ 
series. Circuit 1 

Where the series-parallel svstem M"""" °' S"'"- 
. ^ - Pakallel Control. 

IS considered for a new application, 

careful analysis should be made of the accelerating condi- 
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tions to determine whether this system of control is the 
most desirable. 

There are three common methods of changing motora 
from series to parallel. They are known as: 

I. Open circail transllion. 
a. Shunt transition. 
3. Bridging transition. 

Open Cricuit Transition was the first method introduced. 
It is illustrated in Fig. 86. Fig. 87 shows the relation 
between speed and torque during acceleration. In passing 
from the full series to the first parallel notch, the circuits of 
both motors are opened. 

This method is practical for small motors and ordinary 
service. It is objectionable because the motor circuits are 
opened, causing arcing 
at the contacts of the 
controller and a loss 
of torque in the mo- 
tors. The method of 
control is simple and 
easily understood. 
The motors are per- 
manently connected in 
series and started by 
inserting resistance in 
scries with them. This 
resistance is gradually 
Fio. 87. Spkbd-Tmodi Curves with Open „i, . rirniitpd a<! in 
Cmcun -niANsiTioN. short-circuited, as in 

rheostatic control. 
This gives half speed with both motors across the line in 
series. The motor circuits are then opened and the motors 
are connected in parallel and accelerated from half speed to 
full speed by introducing resistance in series with each 
motor, and gradually short-circuiting it. 
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Shunt Transition is an improvement over open circuit 
transition. It is based on the principle that a short-circuit 
can be placed around the armature and fields of a series 
motor without injuring the motor. The short-circuiting of 
the armature through the field reverses the field current, 
which in turn, reduces the fields and counter em.f. to zero. 
The method of control is shown in Figs. 88 and 89. This 
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Pic. 88. Steps in thi Shunt 

Transition Method of Sexies- 

PARAtLEL Control. 




system allows one motor to remain active while the other 
motor is being short-circuited, and in this way, an active 
torque is maintained on the apparatus during the transition 
period. In passing from full speed series to the first notch 
in parallel, the proper amount of series resistance is first 
inserted and then motor No. 2 is short-circuited. This 
resistance limits the current to compensate for the counter 
c.m.f. of motor No. 2. No. 2 motor is then connected in 
parallel with No. i motor, and the series resistance gradu- 
ally is short-circuited until the motors are connected across 
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the line, giving full speed. This method of control has 

been used in type K drum con- 
trollers, which are still in ex- 
tensive use on trolley cars. 

One of the type HL elec- 
tropneumatic controllers uses 
this principle of control. Fig. 
90 shows the connections in 
detail. An improvement has 
been made in this controller by 
using some of the sections of 
resistors several times. This is 
permissible, as the use of re- 
sistors in series requires the 
short-circuiting of these re- 
sistors in sections. Ordinar- 
ily, the first section of the 
resistor has the maximum re- 
sistance and is in circuit the 
least amount of time. In order 
to use cast iron grids for these 
resistors, this first section usu- 
ally has more capacity, and 
requires less capacity in pro- 
portion, than the balance of 
resi.stors, as it is impractical to 
obtain high ohmic value with a 
small number of grids. If this section of resistor is now 
used in another part of the acceleration by connecting it in 
parallel with other resistors, the weight of metal is used 
to better advantage, and reduces the total weight of the 
resistor. 

The advantages of this method of transition are: 

1. An active torque is maintained upon one motor during the transition 

period. 

2. It is the simplest method in general use. 
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Fig. 90. Steps in Shunt Transi- 
tion Using an Electro- 
Pneumatic Controller. 
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The disadvantages of this method of transition are : 

1. A reduction in torque is obtained daring transition, as only one 

motor is active. 

2. This active motor is subject momentarily to a very heavy overload. 

3. The change in torque on the short-circuited motor during transition 

usually results in the motor being momentarily driven by the other 
motor which takes up the lost motion in the driving gears in the 
reverse direction. When the motor becomes active again, this lost 
motion is again taken up in the positive direction. This double 
action results in two shocks in the driving machinery and has a 
tendency to cause excessive wear and loosening of parts. 

Bridging Transition, — The transition from series to 
parallel by this system consists in placing a shunt or bridge 
between the motors so that all the motors are active during 
the transition period. This is illustrated in Figs. 91 and 
92. Its operation is similar to a Wheatstone bridge. The 
two sides of the bridge consist of the motor plus a resistor. 
If the drop in voltage through 
the resistor is equal to the 
drop through the motor, the 
two parts of the circuit con- 
nected by the bridge will be 
at the same potential, and no 
current will flow. It is difficult 
to obtain this exact balance 
with manual operation ; it can 
be closely approximated, how- 
ever, where automatic acceler- 
ation is used. The arrange- 
ment of circuits for this method 
consists in a portion of the 
series resistance being inserted 
between the two motors. Pass- 
ing from the full speed series 
position to the first parallel 
notch, the two sections of resistance are inserted in parallel 
with the motors, so that each motor has a circuit from trol- 
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ley to ground through the motor and a section of resistance, 
the final series connection forming the bridge of the cir- 
cuit. This bridge circuit is then opened and the resistance 
gradually short-circuited until the motor is brought up to 
full speed. 

If the resistors are so adjusted that more current passes 
through the two resistors than through the two motors dur- 
ing the bridging period, the opening of the bridging switch 
will interrupt this excess current and give an increased 
torque on the motors, equivalent to an additional notch of 
the controller. This notch can be so adjusted as to be equal 
to the other accelerating notches, so that the acceleration 
through the transition period compares favorably with that 
during other periods. 

The advantages of this method of control are: 

1. An active torque is maintained on the two motors during the transi- 

tion period. 

2. By properly adjusting the resistors at the time of transition, an 

active accelerating notch is obtained at this time, which gives a 
smooth acceleration. Since both motors are active, no jerks are 
obtained. These advantages make this method of* transition the 
best for heavy traction applications. 

The disadvantages of this method of control are: 

1. Added complication. 

2. Additional switches. 

3. Increased arcing. This latter is objectionable only where drum con- 

trollers are used. Contactor switches are well adapted for this 
service and the arc can be properly distributed so as not to cause 
excessive wear. 

The use of series-parallel control in railway work has 
identified it with the clectropncumatic controllers. This 
controller is in general use for railway work but is also used 
for some industrial applications where compressed air is 
available, pr where the installation is of sufficient .size to 
warrant the use of compressed air. Often compressed air 
proves a valuable means for operating mechanical brakes, 
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clutches, and similar apparatus, so that on some large ore 
bridges and similar industrial applications, the electropneu- 
matic controller has been used instead of the magnetic con- 
tactor controller. 

An electropneumatic contactor is shown in detail in Fig. 
93. The valve is held in the open position by a small 
spring immediately under the valve magnet. When the 
magnet is energized, the armature presses the valve down 




Fig. gi. Speed-Torque Curves with Brcdcing Transition. 



connecting the cylinder to the air pressure and closing the 
exhaust. The air pressure then closes the main contacts, 
against the action of a heavy spring. The valve stem ex- 
tends through the top of the valve magnet, so that the 
valve can be operated by hand. The design of the con- 
tactor is such that a failure of the air pressure or a failure 
of the electric circuit to the valve magnet causes the contact 
to open, placing it in a. safe position. 

Some of the advantages of the electropneumatic system 
are as follows: 
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that a large surplas of power is available Cor bolh opening ud 
closing Ihe conlaclor. The spring for opening the contftctor ii 
placed be I ween the piston and the top of the cylinder. The 
amount of *air requtied is very small, as the cylinder seldom ex- 
ceeds three inches in dinraeter and Ihe stroke is usually less than 
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a. Only a small atnounl of power is required for operating (he valve. 
This permits the use of a low-voltage control circuit, which may 
be as low as ten volts. With this small wattage on the control 
circuit, practically no wear from arcing occars on the contacts of 
the master switch or interlocks, and there is little or no insntation 
trouble in the connecting wires. A low voltage permits the inter- 
lock and master switch contacts to be placed close together, en- , 
abling a compact design to be used. Dust or dirt has little effect 
on these parts, as the voltage is too low to cause trouble from 
creep age. 

3. The design of these switch groaps is such that the live parts con- 
nected to the line voltage are well protected from contact by an 
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operatai, so that any trouble with the control circuit can be in- 
vestigated with little persona! hazard. If ihe power circuit is dis- 
contiKled, the operator has only a low voltage control circuit to 
work with, whicb renders the tCE-ting out of this control ciccuil 
free from hsiard. 

4. The DSC of air for closing Ihe switches gives a slower motion Ihna 
is usual with a magnetic contaclDr. This reduces the bouncing 
of the contacts at the iostant of closing, which is very desirable. 
The time of opening and closing can be adjusted within certain 
limits and the time element taken advantage of to protect the 
apparatus during Bcceleralioa. In man; applications, it is more 
convenient not to use automatic acceleration. For instance, a 
trolley car may be accelerated on a level track, on an up grade or 
a down grade. It is obvious that the current for accelerating this 
car will be different under the three conditions. Automatic ac- 
celeration for this application would not give as good results as an 
intelligent operator can obtain without the automatic feature. The 
introduction of a slight time element in the closing of each switch 
gives the motors a chance to adjust themselves to new conditions 
and protects the apparatus to a considerable extent. The speed 
with which the switch opens is also adjustable so that quick open- 
ing can be obtained where it is desirable. 

;. The operation of the contactor is independent of Ihe line voltage. 
This is particularly desirable in railway work where Ihe range of 
voltage is often 2:1. Where the low-voltage control circuit i» 
supplied by a shunt on Ihe mnin line, Ihe valve magnets can be 
adjusted for operation over a wide range of voltage. This is par- 
ticularly desirable on alternating-current circuits, the operating 
circuit being supplied from a low-voltage transforrocr. The force 
required for closing an alternating-currenl magnet is directly 
proportional to the square of (he voltage, so that magnets which 
are designed to operate on a low voltage will slam badly on a high 
voltage. The armature of Ihe valve magnet it so small thai il has 
very little inertia, and the slamming effect is minimised. If, how- 
ever, the contactor were closed by a magnet, the moving parts 
would be heavy and the excessive slamming detrimental to the 
life of the switch, as a whole. Where the control circuit is sup- 
plied from a battery, this battery is automatically charged in con- 
junction with the air compressor motor, so l" 
reduced lo a minimum. 

7. The weight of an electropneumatic contactor 

that for a correspinding magnetic contactor, Tlic space re- 
quirement is also less. These are important considerations for 
railway applications and some industrial control. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

VOLTAGE CONTROL OF DIRECT-CURRENT 

MOTORS 

If a direct-current motor has its field excited at a con- 
stand voltage, its speed will be proportional to the voltage 
impressed on its armature. The methods of obtaining a 
reduced voltage by means of resistance in series with the 
armature have already been described. Another method 
that is little used at present is to provide a source of power, 
using four or more power wires, the voltage between the 
diflferent wires being proportioned so that a considerable 
number of operating voltages can be obtained by connect- 
ing the motor armature to different pairs of wires. This 
method is known as the " multivoltage system." It is ob- 
jectionable because it requires a number of power wires 
and also special generator equipment. There are also 
power circuits provided with two outside wires and a cen- 
tral or neutral wire, the voltage between the outside wire 
being double that between either wire and the neutral. 
These systems usually have voltages of 115 and 230 respec- 
tively, and are used for a limited number of industrial 
applications. 

The increasing size of direct-current motors for hoisting, 
and the application of motor drive to reversing steel mills 
during the last ten years has brought into general use a 
system of voltage control, in which a separate generator is 
provided for each motor. This generator may be driven 
from any source of power but is usually driven by a con- 
stant speed, alternating-current motor. The armature of 
the generator is connected directly to the direct-current 
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obtained by reducing the strength 
If the generator field is reduced to 
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motor, as shown in Fig. 94, both machines having their 
fields supplied from a constant voltage exciter.' The slow 
speeds of the motor a: 
of the generator field. 
zero and energised 
in the reverse direc- 
tion, the rotation of 
the motor will be re- 
versed. The controller 
in Fig. 94 shows one 
means of doing this. 
The rheo.stat consists 
of a closed circuit in 
the form of a circle. 
Points A and B are 
connected to the -f- Fifi.94- Coni 
and — side of the e.\ 




are connected to the 

generator field. When. the rheostat is in the position 
shown, the generator field is zero, and consequently the 
motor speed is zero. If contact / is moved to coincide 
with point A, contact 2 with C, contact j with B, and 
contact 4 with D, current will flow from the exciter to A 
through / and 2 to C, thence through the generator field to 
D and from contact 4 to j to B, and thence to the exciter. 
This will give the maximum field strength to the generator 
and cause the motor to operate in a forward direction at 
full speed. Any position between the one shown in the 
diagram and the one Just described, will give intermediate 
values of field strength and cause the motor to operate at 
reduced speeds. If the controller is moved so that contact 
I coincides with point C, contact 4 with point A, etc., cur- 
rent will flow from the exciter to A through contacts 4 and 
J to D, through the generator field to C, through contacts, 
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I and 2 to B and then to the exciter. This will cause the 
motor to operate at full speed in the reverse direction. In- 
termediate positions of the control will give intermediate 
speeds. 

The advantage of such a method of control is obvious. 
The speed and direction of rotation of the large motor M 
in Fig. 94 is controlled by switching the small field current 
of generator G. This current may be in the neighborhood 
of lOO amperes, while the armature current flowing from 
G to M may be several thousand amperes. This method 
gives a large number of fixed running speeds and the only 
losses which occur are the usual losses in the generator and 
motor in addition to the rheostatic losses in the field control. 
The speed of motor M may be retarded by reducing the 
generator voltage to a lower value than the counter e.m.f. 
of the motor. This causes the motor to regenerate and 

produces dynamic braking. If 
the generator G is driven by a 
suitable motor, this method of 
slowing down will return power 
to the line. If it is driven by an 
engine, the generator cannot ab- 
sorb the power, and the regen- 
erated current must be wasted 

Fig. 95. Connections of Slip in a resistance. 

Regulator to Induction t-u ^ ij r 4. nr 1 ^ 

j^Q^Qg The field of motor M can also 

be varied to increase the speed 
range of the combination. It is found in practice that the 
motor M can be arranged for speed control of i : 1.5 or I : 2 
by varying its shunt field without much additional expense. 
If less than the full range of operating speed is obtained 
from the generator, a smaller generator can be used. 
Therefore, the combined field control of the generator and 
field control of the motor gives cheaper commercial appa- 
ratus than to obtain the entire range of speed control from 
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the generator. This double method of control may seem 
complicated, but as it is usually combined in one master 
switch, very little additional apparatus is required. 

When the generator G is driven by a motor, this method 
of controlling the operating motor is usually combined with 
a system for reducing the maximum power demand from 
the generating station. The power supplied for large in- 




FiG. 96. Diagram of Connections of Equalizer Flywheel Hoisting Set, 
A.CM., wound -secondary induelion motor ; F, flywheel ; D.C.G., separtttly- 
Bieiled direcl-currenl generalor ; E. exciter; D.C.M.. se para lely-exci ted 
direct -cur rent motor; SM., automatic liquid slip regulator; T, torque motor 
for slip regulator ; O.C.B.. oil circuit-breaker ; F.C.. reversing field controller 
for generator; R, rheostat for motor field; V.R., voltage regulator for ex- 
; V, voltmeter; W, walthour meter; I.W., integrating 



stallations is usually alternating current, so the generator 
G in Fig. 94 is driven by an induction motor, shown in 
Fig. 95. On the motor-generator shaft is placed a large 
flywheel, which is used for storing energy during the low 
demand period of the cycle and for supplying energy during 
the maximum demand periods. This flywheel performs 
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a similar function to a storage battery floating on the direct- 1 
current system. The flywheel gives out energy or absorbs 
energy, depending upon the speed of the motor generator ] 
set. 

The driving motor for this set is provided with a wound 
secondary and a slip regulator is introduced in its second- 
ary circuit. If the resistance in this secondary circuit is 
varifd automaticatjy with the load, the motor will take an 




Fig. 97. Equalizer Flvwhekl Hoisting Set, 
Showing sutomalic liquid slip regulator. 

approximately constant amount of power from the Ime. 
This is only desirable above, say, full load on the motor. If 
the demand for power is in excess of this load, the slip regu- 
labor introduces more resistance in the motor secondary and 
allows the motor- gen era tor set to slow down, so that the 
flywheel can supply this excess of power. When the de- 
mand on the generator is less than normal, the resistance in 
the secondary of the induction motor is decreased and the 
excess power input is used in accelerating the flywheel, thus 
storing up mechanical energy to be given out later when 
an excess demand occurs. 
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A diagram combining the control of the motor-generator 
set with the control of the operating motor is shown in Fig. 
96. This diagram is merely a scheme of connections in- 
tended to illustrate the principle, and does not show any 
of the control apparatus in detail. The slip regulator in 
the secondary of the induction motor consists of three fixed 
electrodes marked B in Fig. 95. Each of these electrodes 
is insulated and connected to one of the slip rings of the 
induction motor. Above them in the liquid are suspended 
three electrodes marked A attached to a common support C 
and electrically connected through this support. The solu- 
tion in the tank, known as the ** electrolyte*' is a solution of 
washing soda and water. Referring to Fig. 96, it will be 
seen that the movable electrodes are raised or lowered by 
a small torque motor T which is energized from three series 
transformers in the primary circuit of the induction motor. 
The weight of the moving element is partly counterbalanced, 
but is still sufficient to move the plates together. The 
torque motor tends to separate the plates. This motor 
operates in the same manner as an ammeter ; the plates move 
up or down until the torque of the motor just balances the 
weight of the moving element, which occurs at substan- 
tially the same current values for all positions of the plates. 
The friction in a commercial regulator does not require 
more than five per cent, difference between the torque for 
raising or lowering the plates. 

The upper curve in Fig. 98 shows the regulation obtained 
with one of these slip regulators in commercial work, as 
compared with the regulation obtained with a magnetic 
contactor control for cutting resistance in and out of the 
secondary of the motor, as shown in the lower curve. These 
curves show the advantages of the liquid regulator, and that 
the maximum power input is quite uniform. The minimum 
power input depends largely upon the way in which the 
load comes on and off the operating motor, so that these low 
12 
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peaks decrease to a very small value if the demand for 
power is small over a considerable period of time. 

An exciter is shown mounted on the shaft of the motor- 
generator set in Fig. 96. As the speed of this exciter varies 
with the speed of the motor-generator set, it is necessary to 
provide a voltage regulator, in order that the voltage of 
this exciter will remain constant over the speed range which 
is obtained in practice. This is a much simpler arrange- 
ment than to use a separately-driven exciter. 
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Fig. 98. Power-Demand Curves of a Typical Hoisting Set. 

Upper curve shows the regulation, using a slip regulator ; lower curve the 

regulation using magnetic contactor control. 

It is becoming the practice of power companies to make 
a charge based upon the maximum demand required from 
the power system. This is a just method of charging for 
power, as the size of the generating station must be deter- 
mined by the maximum demand of the customers. Where 
a large motor is applied to a hoist, considerable power is 
taken from the line to accelerate the hoist, if the motor is 
connected directly to the supply system. The charge for 
power may be large, on account of this maximum demand. 
If the motor is operated from a flywheel motor-generator 
set, as previously described, the maximum demand can be 
kept quite low, as shown in Fig. 98, particularly if a liquid 
regulator is used, so that a reduction is made in the power 
bills by using this system. Another saving results from the 
regeneration of power when a load is lowered Or when the 
hoist is brought to rest. By means of this voltage system 
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of controlling, there is very little rheostatic loss, so that less 
power is taken and a large percentage of the energy givea 
out by the descending hoist is returned to the line by 
regeneration. 

It is not difficult to determine the size of a flywheel to 
absorb the peak loads when used in connection with a motor- 
generator set. A curve should be drawn showing the rela- 
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Fic. gq. Load-Time Curve of a Tvpical Hoisting Set. 

tion between the horse-power required at any particular in- 
stant and the time. It is usual to plot the horse-power as 
ordinates and the time as abscissae. From this curve, the 
average input can be obtained and the maximum demand 
over any given period of time. 

To illustrate, in Fig. 99 is given a load-time curve of a 
hoisting set, to lift 5,000 lbs. at 1,200 ft. per min. The 
accelerating and retarding periods will be equal to 1,760 
horse-power seconds and the constant speed periods will be 
3,540 horse-power seconds, making a total of 5,300 horse- 
power seconds in excess of the average requirements. This 
represents the total energy which must be given out by the 
flywheel over the maximum demand period. This energy 
must be returned to the flywheel during the periods where 
the power demand is less than the average. 

The weight of the flywheel depends upon the type of 
construction and the maximum peripheral speed. Let V^ 
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equal the velocity in feet per second at the radius of gyra- 
tion for maximum speed, and V^ for the minimum speed. 
The simplest form of flywheel and one of the best is made 
up of solid circular plates. For this type of wheel, the 
radius of g>'ration is equal to 0.707 of the wheel radius. If 
20,000 ft. per min. is selected as the maximum peripheral 
speed, which corresponds to good practice, the maximum 
velocity at the radius of gyration will be : 

20,000 X 0.707 ^ r^ 

Vi = , = 236 ft. per sec. 

If a minimum speed is assumed equal to 85 per cent, of the 
maximum speed, which is good practice, the minimum 
peripheral speed will be 

Vn = 236 X 0.85 = 200 ft. per sec. 

The weight of the flywheel can now be calculated as 
follows : 

_ Hp. sec, to be supp h'e d X 550 X 2g 
yy ~~ 1J- o T '■ ** 

_ 5,300 X 35400 _ 

~ (236)- - (200)2 " ^^'^50. 

The rotating element of the motor and the generator fur- 
nish some flywheel eff'cct, so that the horse-power seconds 
of the flywheel eff'cct obtained from these two units can be 
subtracted from the total in calculating the size of the fly- 
wheel if it is desirable to figure very closely. 

* With a slip regulator it is possible to keep the motor load almost con- 
stant at the average value. Without a slip regulator the motor load increases 
with the decreasing speed, and the calculation is more complicated. See 
article on " Relation of Flywheel and Motor Capacity for Industrial Loads," 
by S. A. Fletcher and Chas. R. Riker, Electric Journal, March, 191 2, p. 270. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MINE HOISTS 

Mine hoists may be divided into two general classes: 
those for coal mines and for metal mines, the essential dif- 
ference being that coal mines are shallow and the metal 
mines deep. Coal mining practice differs in the anthracite 
and bituminous fields, and the practice varies in different 
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i: <l)»..t.i. jiiutor-gencintor set lo Ihe right. Ihc liquid 
culci iiiiJ the control panrl at the left. Magnetic 
varying the strength of ihe generBtor field. 



states- In general, hoists for coal mines run from 
1,000 horse-power. In metal mines, the motor may 
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double the size of that for coal mines. In addition to the 
main hoists, small hoists are frequently put in for handling 
men and supplies. These hoists may be so small that the 
ordinar}'- form of drum controller may be used. 

The large controllers may be divided into three classes: 

1. Contactor Controllers. 

2. Liquid Controllers. 

3. Voltage Controllers. 

Most mine hoists are operated from alternating-current 
supply lines and therefore use alternating-current slip ring 
motors, either to drive the hoist directly or through a motor- 
generator flywheel set to supply direct-current to the hoist 
motor. In some cases where direct-current power is avail- 
able, the direct-current motor which operates the hoist is 
controlled directly from the supply lines. 

CONTACTOB CONTBOL 

This form of control has been used almost entirely for 
the smaller motors and also for some of the larger motors 
up to approximately 1,000 horse-power. It is much more 
durable than the drum controller for small motors and is 
often preferred, although the first cost is greater. The 
method of control is illustrated in Fig. loi. The drum 
type master switch causes the motor to operate in either the 
hoisting or lowering direction and by changing the posi- 
tion of the handle, the speed of the motor may be changed.^ 
Ordinarily, a mine hoist is used for the purpose of hoisting 
material out of the mine. It is therefore operated normally 
under load conditions and a rheostatic control of this kind 
gives satisfactory operation. In the off^ position of the con- 
troller, a mechanical brake is applied for stopping the hoist 

1 The speed-torque curves for this method of control are shown in Chap- 
ter Vn. These curves show that the speed of the motor depends upon the 
load. 
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and holding it securely at the landing. This brake is often 
released by an electro- magnet, which is deenergized in the 
off position of the controller and applies the brake. 
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FlO. lot. DlAORAM OF CONNKttlOPJS FOR CONTACTOR CONTBOLLIR. 
TTiis controller consists of two primary conlaclors, r and 1, for the pur- 
pose of connecting the primary of the motor to the line (o give the proper 
direction of rotation. Four secondary contactors are controlled by current 
limit relays. These secondary contactors automatically shor(K:ircuit the 
resistor in the lecondarir circuit of the motor during acceleration. The 
primsrj and secondary contactors are controlled by a dram-type master 
twitch. Two track limit switches automatically stop (he hoist at either limit 
of travel. The motor is protected by a three-pale circuil breaker in the 
inpply line. 
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One of these controllers built for a 2,200-volt primary ' 
and a low voltage secondary is shown in Fig. 102. The ' 
primary contactors are provided with large magnetic blow- 
outs to take care of the liigh voltage. The secondary 




FlC. 103. CONTACTOK CONTROL VOR AN ALTERNATING-CUMJtNT 

a.joo-VoLT Motor, 
Three two-pole contactors are used la control the primary of the motor. 
One contactor is nsed for hoisting: a second conlaclor for lowering, sod A 
third contactor operates for each direction of hoisl. acting as an additionil 
safely feature to insure the opening of the motor circuit in case of accident 
to either of the directional contactors. Six two-pole conlaclors are used in 
the secondary circoiC. The acceleration is controlled by current limit relay*. 

voltage of an induction motor is determined by the design 
and is independent of the primary voltage. It is customary 
to wind the secondary of these motors so that the standard 
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low voltage contactors can be used. The primary may be 
wound for 220, 440, 550 or 2,200 volts. For the larger 
hoists, a 2, zoo primary is desirable in order to keep the 
current small and reduce the size of primary leads. 




Fic. 103. CoNTAUTUtt Panel for a Direct-Cukrent Automatic Hoist. 

The coDlaclars at ihe top of iht panel. &I ihe righl, control the direction 
of roUtion and hsve a mechanical interlock which prevents one set of con- 
tacts from closing before the other set is opened. At the botlom of ihe 
panel are two contoctori with back contacli for ilowing down (he hoiil 
icnlly. The other contaclorE are used for sbort-circuiting Bectioni 



When the empty cage is at the top of the hoist and the 
loaded cage at the bottom, the motor must lift not only the 
load in the cage, but also the total weight of the rope be- 
tween the drum and cage. The weight of the two cages 
usually balances. After the load is started, the rope on the 
hoisting side becomes shorter and the rope on the lowering 
side longer, so that the work done by the motor is gradually 
decreased.' In order to assi.st the motor in starting the 
load from the bottom, one end of the drum is frequently 
coned so that the rope is wound on a small diameter at the 

»This is illustrated by the lorqae cprve, Fig. 99- 
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Start, Fig, 104. This works out very well for short travels 
where the rope can be wound upon the drum in a single 
layer. For deep mine 
hoists, the rope is 
wound back and forth 

across the face of the 

drum in layers, which 
makes it necessary to 
use a cylindrical drum 
Fic. 104. Coned Drum. instead of a cone, so 

The hoist rope slarts winding on the small that in deep mine 
diameter of the drum. As hoisling progresses, , . ^. ,. i j 

it i> wrapped around (he coned porlion of the hoisting the ^ load 
drum and thence on to the large diameter starts with maximum 
portioD. 

torque. 

In bringing the motor to rest, it is sometimes customary 
to reverse the primary of the motor for a short period of 
time. This reversing of the motor is known as "plugging." 
It results in a high secondary voltage. If the motor is 
running at full speed, the slip of the motor will approxi- 
mate 200 per cent, and the secondary voltage will be double 
the voltage obtained when the motor is started, from rest. 
If plugging is to be practiced, the secondary control and the 
insulation of the motor windings should be arranged for 
this higher voltage. The opcrittor must be careful to turn 
the controller to tlie off position when the motor comes to 
rest after plugging; otherwise, the direction of rotation will 
be reversed and an accident may result. 

The present development of the art ha.s not produced 
a method for obtaining dynamic braking for alternating- 
current motors, which is applicable to general hoisting re- 
quirements. Dynamic braking can be obtained as ex- 
plained in Chapter 13, by connecting the primary of the 
motor to a direct-current source of power. This adds some 
complication which has prevented its general use. 
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A direct-current controller for an automatic mine hoist, 
using a 600 horse-power, direct-current motor is shown in 
Fig. 103. The hoist is operated in much the same way as 
a skip hoist or elevator. After the motor is started, the 
load is hoisted to the proper level, automatically slowed 
down, stopped and the load discharged. The speed of this 
hoist is 500 ft. per min. Up to the present, such an 
arrangement has not been installed for use with alternating- 
current motors. The contactor type of rheostatic control 
is preferred in some localities to the liquid controller, even 
for large size motors. 

LIQUID CONTBOLLEBS 

The liquid controller differs from the contactor control 
in the secondary circuit of the motor only. Both controls 
use contactors for the primary. The secondary of the motor 
in this form is connected to a set of electrodes immersed 
in a solution of water and soda. A cross-section of this 
control is shown in Fig. 105 and a general view in Fig. 106 
The master switch, on the side of the tank, controls the 
primary contactor and the weir is so arranged that the 
water level in the electrode tank is at a minimum in the 
central or off position. The size of this weir is designed so 
that the electrode tank will empty as fast as the weir is 
lowered. If, however, the weir is quickly moved to its 
upward position, it will take from 10 to 15 seconds to fill 
the upper tank, allowing a suitable time for the motor to 
accelerate. When the tank is full the secondary of the 
motor is practically short-circuited, so that the motor runs 
at approximately full speed. In the reservoir tank under- 
neath the electrode tank is located a system of cooling coils. 
Water is pumped from this lower tank to the upper tank 
continuously, causing a circulation around the cooling coils. 
The height of water in the upper tank is controlled by the 
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height of the weir. The pump is driven by a 



tion motor. 




Fig. io6. 



Figs, loj and 106. Liquid Rhbosiat with H-SI.OT Device. 
The apper lank conlilns the electrodes which are connecled lo the sec- 
ondary or the motor. The lower tank is a resrrvoir for the electrolyte and 
contains the cooling coils, The water is pumped from the lower lank to 
the upper tank continnously and -(he heiehl of the electrolyte in the upper 
tank is determined by the position of the weir. The same levers which raise 
and lower the weir operate the master switch, which is located on the oot- 
lide of the reservoir (nnk. Adjustable slops are provided on the H-slot, 
Fig. 107, for regulating the depth of the slot for plugging. 
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An ingenious arrangement of operating levers is illus- 

„...,_ trated in Fig. 107, This consists 

of a floor stand liaving a slot simi- 
lar to the letter H, one of each of 
the opposite sides being short. The 
long sides of the H arc for normal 
operation. If the operator wishes 
to plug his motor, he moves the 
handle back in the same slot, pass- 
ing through the central position into 
the short side of the slot, which 
limits the handle so that sufficient 
resistance remains in the secondary 
circuit to give the maximum torque. 
To pass from one slot to the other. 

the handle must be brought to the central position and 

moved sideways. 





Fig. 108. ViKW of Hoistjnc Room. 
^B Showing operating pulpit and liquid controller. The primary pan 

^m located to the right. 

^B Compared with the contactor control, the liquid 
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lions \o get out at order, the 

ng. Fresh water is all that ia 

constant. 

i q[ water will absorb t cod- 

(ervols of lime n, large aniount- 



Simflicily. — There are no electrical com 
onl; renewals being the addition of freih 
place that last through evapornlioti or sten 
required, as the soda in the solalion remai 

Large Thermal Capacily, — The large m 
aiderable lunount of heal, ia (hat for short 
of energy can be dissipated. 

Overload Capacily. — If energy is accDmulaled in the rheostat faster Ihul 
it can be radiated or carried off by the cooling water, steam is formed, ab- 
sorbing the surplus energy. 

No Definite Control Slips eiist in this form of controller. It is possible, 
therefore, to adjust the motor for any desired speed. 

The following disadvantages exist: 

Cooling Water is Sometimes I/atd to Obtain and if this water has certala 
impurities in it, the cooling coils deteriorate quite rapidly. If the wst«r il 
muddy, it is necessary to blow onl the coils from time to time. The prob- 
lems involved in cooling coils in a controller of this kind are similar to the 
problems encountered in tubular boilers and condensers. 




Fig. too. Hoiit Oi'iihateii uv Slij-Ring Motoh. 

Showing the a,loo-volt hoisting panel, together with the feeder panel 

in the background. 

The Cotlrcller is Harder to Operate from a mechanical standpoint than 
the contactor type, as the mechanical effort reqaired to move the weir up 
and down is greater than that required for moving the master switch handle. 

Tie CoHlrolUr mttst be Located Conveniently to the operating pulpit lo 
that mechanical connections can be made between the lever in the palpit and 
the controller. 

The contactor control is usually cheaper for motors up to 
SCO horse-power. The liquid controller is often 



cheaper jH 
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for the larger motors. This point of difference is not defi- 
nite, as it changes with variations in design, and is given 
merely for general information. Other designs of liquid 



I 




Fig, 110. Hoist Oj'Krated by Voltage Control Method. 
Tbi controller consisls of a large field rheostsl lot^aled on lli; right hand 
ride of Ihe hoisting drum. The large dial in the foregroand is a depth 
indie stor. 

controllers have been used for smaller motors, but the com- 
mercial demand so far has not developed the smaller type 
of liquid controller to any con^iilnMhl.' cNiriii. 
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VOLTAQE COKTBOL 

This control is particularly well adapted to large hoists 
for deep mines.^ Figs. 109 and 1 10 illustrate installations 
of this type. The alternating-current power is supplied to 
an induction motor which drives a flywheel and a direct- 
current generator. The direct-current generator is con- 
nected to a direct-current hoisting motor. The speed and 
direction of rotation of the hoist motor is controlled by 
changing the field strength of the generator. The flywheel 
serves to store energy during the low demand periods and 
to give out energy when the demand exceeds the average 
requirements. This is eff'ected by changing the resistance 
in the secondary of the alternating-current motor, as de- 
scribed in the previous chapter. Hoists using this system 
of control have the following advantages : 

1. The maximum demand for power can be kept close to the average. 
Where power is purchased on the basis of a maximum demand, considerable 
saving in the power bill may be effected by the use of a flywheel motor- 
generator set. 

2. The speed of the hoist motor may be controlled closely under all con- 
ditions of load. If the hoist is used for lowering men into the mine, the 
speed of the cage can be held at the proper value and the hoist operated at 
a high efficiency, as there are no rheostatic losses except in the field control 
for the generator which is very small. Where the mine is deep, the lower- 
ing of the cage on a mechanical brake presents considerable difficulties and 
it is preferable to use a system having dynamic braking with speed ad- 
justment. 

3. Sufficient energy is stored in the flywheel so that one or more trips can 
be made with the hoist after failure of power. This may be a distinct ad- 
vantage in case of interruption of the power supply. 

4. Where the hoist is in constant operation, the losses of the motor- 
generator set are less than the rheostatic losses when the motor is operated 
directly from the supply lines, so that this system gives an economy in 
power consumption. 

The loss in electric power in the hoisting system repre- 
sent only a part of the total losses. Assuming that an ordi- 
nary hoist has an efficiency of 50 per cent, and that half of 

•The principles of this system of control were described in Chapter XIII. 
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these losses are due to mechanical friction and half due to 
the electrical machinery and control, we have a possible 
saving of only 25 per cent, of the total power if we 
operate without electrical losses. If the voltage system 
of control for any particular installation should show half 




the loss obtained with a rheostatic control, then the total 
saving in power would be only 12.5 per cent. Usually the 
distribution of losses is such that the saving is less than this 
amount. The voltage method of control, comprising a 
motor-generator set, direct-current hoist motor, flywheel, 
and slip regulator, will often cost from three to four times 
as much as the ordinary wound rotor motor with rheo- 
13 
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static control. This difference in 
first cost must be capitalized against 
the saving in power. Many installa- 
tions do not use the voltage method 
of control on account of its high 
first cost. On the other hand, where 
the operating requirements do not 
lend themselves readily to rheo- 
static control, a decision favoring 
the use of a voltage system of con- 
trol may be made. 

Since the motor-generator set op- 
erates continuou.sly, it is not econom- 
ical to use this system of control 
where the hoist motor operates in- 
frequently or has considerable pe- 
riods of rest. If we assume that the 
periods of rest are approximately 
Tie for a deep or shallow mine 
it can be readily seen that the ratio 
of operating time to total time for 
the hoist motor will vary with the depth of the mine and, the 
deeper the mine, the more economical it will be to use the \ 
voltage method of control. 

The mining laws in some localities are much stricter than 
others and have an influence upon the selection of the 
proper control for the hoist. Each installation must be 
carefully studied and the type of control arrived at after 
_reviewing all of the features involved. No general rule 
can be laid down for the selection of a type of control for 
large hoists. 

SAPETT DEVICES 

Mine hoists, in common with elevators and skip hoists, 
have definite limits of travel for the car or cage. It ia 




'"iG, 113. GeiIred Llmit Cam 

TvpE Switch w:tm 

Travklling Nut. 
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therefore necessary to provide automatic means for stopping 
the hoist motor as the cage approaches either limit of travel. 
Where the speed of the hoist is considerable, it is necessary 
to slow the motor down before the final stop. This slowing 
down may be accomplished by gearing limit switches to the 
drum shaft of the hoist or by a centrifugal device which 
stops the hoist if the operator exceeds a certain speed as he 
approaches either limit of travel. For high speed hoists, 
the latter method seems to be preferable. This centrifugal 
device consists of governor balls revolved at a high speed 
by means of mechanical drive from the hoisting machinery. 
These balls are mechanically connected to a latch which is 
raised or lowered, depending upon the speed of the hoist. 
Passing underneath this latch is a cam driven from the 
hoist. The height of this cam is changed at either limit of 
travel and so adjusted that the cam will come into me- 
chanical contact with the latch if the speed exceeds a fixed 
amount at any part of the travel. If the cam engages the 
latch, a contact is opened which disconnects the hoist motor 
from the line and applies the brakes. This will usually 
stop the hoist short of the landing and it will be necessary 
for the operator to reset the device by hand before he can 
proceed. 

A geared limit switch consisting of a series of cams is 
shown in Fig. 1 12. The cam shaft is driven from the hoist 
mechanism. These cams can be set to open their corre- 
sponding switches for various positions of the cage. * This 
limit switch usually has several notches, the first providing a 
slower motion for the hoist and the last one disconnecting 
the motor from the line and applying the brake. If a cen- 
trifugal stop is used in conjunction with the geared limit 
switch, the geared switch may be used only for the final 
stop. 

A track limit switch which is placed in the runway for 
the cage and arranged to be tripped when the cage 
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i this part of the travel is shown in Fig, 114. 

rof these switches are 
used, one in the runway 
for each cage, and they 
are placed so that they . 
will not operate if the I 
general limit switch per- ' 
forms its functions prop- 
erly and constitute an 
extra safety stop. When 
only one cage is used, 
single limit stop at the I 
top travel of the cage i 



BRAKES 

A small hoist may be provided with a friction brake re- 
leased by a magnet and applied by a spring or weight 
This brake is applied on failure of voltage or when the 
controller is in the central or off position. It may be ap- 
plied also by any of the limit stops. For larger hoists, a 
more elaborate system of braking is necessary. One of 
these systems uses oil under pressure for operating the 
brakes. The oil is controlled ordinarily by a lever in the 
operating stand. In addition, a magnetic valve is so ar- 
ranged that when the magnet is deenergized, the brake is 
applied. This magnet can be disconnected from the line 
by the centrifugal stop, the geared limit switches, the track J 
limit switch or any other safety means available. 

AUTOMATIC CONTROL 

The question of controHIng hoists so that they automatic- 
ally stop at either limit of travel and discharge their load, 
has been considered from time to time, but very few are 
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in use. The control shown in Fig. 103 illustrates one of 
these hoists. At present direct-current hoist motors should 
be used. By using the voltage method of control, large 
motors can be made to slow down and stop automatically. 
* It has been a question, however, whether enough would be 
gained by this automatic operation to pay for the addi- 
tional complication. Ordinarily, the stretching of the rope 
in a deep mine hoist would frequently put such a device out 
of adjustment. The longer the rope, the greater the diffi- 
culty from this source. For shallow mine hoisting, this 
difficulty is not so serious. The time will probably come 
when there will be considerable use made of automatic 
stopping and discharging of the load from shallow hoists. 



CHAPTER XV 

HYDRAULIC PUMPS 

There are two types of hydraulic pumps in general use, 
one known as the centrifugal type and the other as the 
positive acting type. Positive acting pumps are usually 
of the piston or plunger design. 

CENTBIFUGAL PUMPS 

A centrifugal pump consists of a rotating set of vanes 
known as the '* impeller," located within a water-tight 
housing. The water enters at the center of the impeller 
and is discharged from the periphery. The pressure of the 
water depends upon the revolutions per minute and the 
diameter of the impeller. The high head centrifugal pump 
was not a success with the ordinary type of reciprocating 
engine; it is, however, particularly well adapted for steam 
turbine and electric motor drive. Large outputs can be ob- 
tained from a relatively small pump, on account of the 
high speed of operation. The high speed also reduces the 
weight of the motor for a given horse-power output. The 
flow of water is continuous, eliminating pulsations which 
are often objectionable. The amount of water pumped and 
also the work done by the motor first decreases as the head 
increases until a certain maximum horse-power is reached, 
after which the power decreases with the head. 

POSITIVE ACTING PUMPS 

These pumps consist of a cylinder with either a piston or 
a plunger. A given amount of water is pumped for each 
stroke of the piston or plunger. The total volume of water 
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IS therefore proportional to the number of strokes of the 
pump. These pumps are well adapted for the ordinary 
reciprocating steam engine. When pumps of this type are 
driven by an electric motor, it is necessary to gear the 
motor to a crank shaft in order to convert the rotating 
motion of the motor into the reciprocating motion of the 
pump. This type of pump is well adapted for high pres- 
sure work but is being largely displaced by the centrifugal 
pump for ordinary use. 

When a positive acting pump is connected to a long 
discharge pipe considerable work is done in accelerating 
this column of water from rest to the proper velocity. The 
effect is somewhat similar to a heavy flywheel on the motor 
shaft. In applications of this kind, care should be taken 
to provide a controller of sufficient capacity for accelerating 
a load with this large amount of inertia. 

Small pumps of both kinds are in general use. Many 
sizes and types can be seen in ordinary hotel or office build- 
ings, and often in private houses. They are used to pump 
drinking water and for the sanitary system. Some pumps 
are used where the basement level is below the natural 
drainage level; requiring the drainage water to be lifted 
before it can be delivered to the sewage system. Larger 
pump installations may be found in industrial plants, towns 
and cities for supplying the water required for these estab- 
lishments or communities. Many of these pumps are now 
driven by electrical motors. 

Central station service is replacing many of the isolated 
power plants in buildings and industrial esablishments. 
The advantage of a central station supply of electric power 
is obvious. The cost of this power is usually less and most 
of the space occupied by the private power plant can be 
used for other purposes. This general use of central sta- 
tion power is increasing the number of electrically-driven 
pumps. Where pumping is done on a large scale, arrange- 
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ments can often be made to do this pumping at the " off 
peak" time, in this way using the central station equipment 
to better advantage and exceptionally low rates may be 
obtained. This utilization of oflF peak power is very attrac- 
tive to the central station and is well worth considering by 
anyone intending to pump water on a large scale. Even 
where the pumping must be continuous throughout the 
twenty-four hours, the power requirements are fairly uni- 
form and good rates can be obtained on account of this 
uniformity of demand. 



S7STEH OF CONTROL 



Small pumps, driven by squirrel cage motors can be 
started by connecting the motor directly to the line. 
Only a primary switch is required. Larger motors 




FlO. 115. CON.VECTIONS OF A TwO-POINT 

Direct-Current Automatic Controlleii, 
Operated by a Float Switch. 



may use an autostarter where they are started and 
stopped infrequently. For frequent starting and stop- 
ping, a slip ring motor or a compound direct-cur- 
rent motor should be used. For direct-current service, the 
compound-wound motor gives the best results for either 
centrifugal or plunger pumps. For the two latter types of 
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motors, an ordinary non-reversing rlieostatic control is used 
consisting of a line switch for connecting the motor to the 
circuit, and one or more contactors for short-circuiting the 
starting resistor. The line switch is usually provided with 
an overload relay or, if the control is manually operated, 




the line switch may be an ordinary circuit breaker. Low 
voltage release is usually supplied with automatic control, 
as it is desirable to have the motor start automatically 
upon reestablish men t of the power circuit after an interrup- 
tion. The master switch may consist of a push button or, 
where speed regulation is desirable, a drum-type master 
switch can be used. It is usual, however, to start and stop 
pumps automatically. The automatic means may be actu- 
ated by pressure or by the height of the water in the reser- 
voir or tank; the latter is known as a " float switch." 



PBESSITRE BEOTTLATOBS 
Two general forms of pressure regulators are used, the 
"Bourdon gage" and the "diaphragm type." The gage 
type consists of the ordinary indicating pressure gage with 
a contact make-and-break device attached to the indicating 
needle. Fig. llS. Some modifications in the standard gage 
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Diagram of Co\ke< 
'or a squirrel-cage ma 



IONS OF AN Automatic Autostakter. 
r aperaled b; a pressure gig^. 



are required for the addition of this contact device. In 
order to reduce the arcing at the contact points, a relay is 
used. This relay is connected so that, when it closes, it 
j^ ^^^ bridges the low pressure con- 

^^^^^^^HB^^B^ on the pressure gage and 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H prevents an arc contact 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^M when the gage needle moves i 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 toahigher pressure. Thehigh-J 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H pressure arranged | 

^HH||^^^^^^ for short-circuiting the of 

^^^^■C^^^^l^ this relay, which immediately 
9 opens the relay, and at the 

Fio. Ti8. Gage Type i-hessuke same time Opens the circuit , 

through the gage contact. By 
placing the resistance in series with the relay coil, this short- 
circuiting can take place without danger of excessive current 
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The diaphragm regulator consists of a metal diaphragm 
having pressure on one side and a weight or spring on the 
opposite side. The diaphragm 
raises or lowers, due to variations 
in the water pressure. This move- 
ment of the diaphragm mechan- 
ism closes or opens the contacts of 
the master switch. The diaphragm 
regulator ordinarily does not re- 
quire a relay, as' the contacts are 
large enough to take care of the 
control circuit of an ordinary size 
contactor. 

When a pressure regulator is 
used with a positive acting pump, 
it should not be connected directly 
to the pump delivery as the pul- 
sations cause the regulator to open 
and close the contacts in rapid 
succession and give very poor re- 
sults. Usually the pump delivers 
to the pressure tank or standpipe, 

and the pressure regulator can be connected to the tank 
or standpipe. Where the pump delivery is long and it is 
not convenient to connect the pressure regulator, in this 
way, special precautions should be taken to prevent the 
regulator from being oscillated by the pulsation in the pump 
delivery. 

FLOAT SWITCH 

This master switch consists of a small contact which is 
opened or closed due to a difference in level of the water in 
the tank or reservoir. One form of this switch is shown 
in Fig. 119. The contacts are provided with a quick make- 




FiG. 119. Open Type Float 
Switch. 
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and-break arrangement so that the slow movement of the 
float does not cause arcing. This float switch is connected 
to the pilot wiring of the controller and serves to start and 
stop the motor, due to variation in the water level. If this 
float switch is used in a reservoir where large waves are apt 
to occur, it should be mounted in an enclosed compartment 
to protect it from the wash. 

SFECLAX APPLICATIONS 

The foregoing statements are general and in the main, 
apply to small installations. Larger intallations and spe- 
cial applications should be given particular consideration 
in order to obtain good results. 

ELEVATOR PUMPS 

Among the special applications may be mentioned ele- 
vator service. Hydraulic elevators are usually operated 
in banks comprising several elevators connected to a single 
pressure tank. The elevators discharge into an open tank 
and the pump takes the water from the open tank and 
delivers it to the pressure tank. For large installations, 
several pumps are used. The pumps are controlled by 
pressure regulators which start and stop the pump for varia- 
tions in pressure. During some portions of the day, the 
pump is operated at infrequent intervals, as the elevator 
service is light. At other times, particularly the noon hour 
and closing hour in the evening, office building elevator 
pumps are started and stopped quite frequently, sometimes 
two or three times a minute. One method of overcoming 
this difficutly is to slow the pump down, rather than to stop 
it when the pressure reaches a predetermined value. If a 
positive acting pump is used, considerable power may be 
lost by such an arrangement, as the water pumped is directly 
proportional to the speed of the pump. To reduce the out- 
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put one-half, the pump must operate at half speed, which 
causes a loss in resistance equal to half the electric power 
delivered to the motor. If centrifugal pumps are used and 
designed for this service, a small change in speed will make 
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a large change in water delivery. The curves. Fig. I20, 
represent the gallons of water delivered by a typical pump 
with reference to the speed of the pump. This shows that 
a small reduction in speed makes a large difference in the 
output, and that therefore, by inserting a small amount of 
resistance in the motor circuit, the output of the pump can 
be materially decreased with only a small loss in the resist- 
ance. Assuming a ten per cent reduction in speed, only 
ten per cent, of the input of the motor will be wasted as 
heat in the resistance. The horse-power curves show a 
material reduction in horse-power input with a ten per cent, 
reduction in speed, so that the loss represents considerably 
less than ten per cent, of the full-load input of the motor. 
The curves showing the relation in percentage between the 
pressure and gallons of water delivered, indicate that at a 
small increase in pressure above normal the pump ceases to 
deliver water, If, however, the pressure drops below nor- 
mal, the amount of water delivered materially increases. 
This feature of the centrifugal pump tends to make it self- 
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Fig 121 shows a connection diagram and Fig. 122 the 

regulator used with three slip-ring motors for a large ele- 
vator installation. The regulator varies the speed of the 
motors, one after another, as the pressure varies. 




t 



Fig. 133. DiAPUKAGM PkESSURE RitJULATDR. 

For coalroUinfc ihrcc molars. This reguUlor coniists of a diaphragm 
balanced by weights to operate at the proper presinre. The diaphragm actu- 
ates a pilot valve which admits presiure to the vertical cylinder or conneeti 
the vertical cylinder to the discharge mains, depending upon whether the prei- 
aiire is high or low. The movement of the piston in Ihit vertical cylinder 
operates a cam which opens and closes the electrical contacts by meam of 
■malt cam switches. The position of these cam switches is adjustable so that 
three pumps can be arranged to be started or acceteraled in succession as 
the pressure foils, and to be disoonnecled or slowed down as the pressure 
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Municipal Plants, — Motor-driven centrifugal pumps^ are 
used with considerable success for pumping the service 
water for municipalities where central station power is 
available. Two systems are used: (i) Reservoir system, 
(2) direct pumping into the service mains. Where the 
reservoir capacity is sufficient, the pumps may be worked 
during the night using power at the "off peak" time, thus 
securing exceptionally good rates and providing a very at- 
tractive load for the central station. Usually the water is 
delivered at 60 to 100 lbs. pressure for ordinary purposes. 
In the event of a fire, additional pumps are connected in 
series with the existing pumps to increase the pressure to 
100 or 200 lbs. in a restricted district. Some municipali- 
ties have a separate set of mains for fire purposes, and elec- 
trically operated fire pumps maintain a constant pressure 
on these mains by means of automatic regulators. 

Where the water is pumped directly into the service mains 
without reservoir capacity, the centrifugal pump can be 
designed with a flat delivery curve, so that it automatically 
regulates the volume of water, depending upon the demand. 
This can be seen by referring to Fig. 120. With the motor 
operating at a constant speed the water delivery varies from 
zero gallons at the maximum pressure to considerably more 
than the full output of the pump at reduced pressures. If 
judgment is used in connecting in the proper number of 
pumps, pressure can be maintained close to the average 
value and the pumps operated with fair economy. 

The argument is often raised that the turbine-driven cen- 
trifugal pump will give greater efficiency for varying 
amounts of water delivered, as the speed can be automatic- 
ally controlled by a regulator. While this statement is true, 
it must be remembered that the losses in the steam generat- 
ing plant are considerable when only a small amount of 

1 See article by Mr. R. L. Yates, Electric Rrvieiu, March i6 and 23, 19 18, 
which discusses the hydraulic problem in considerable detail. 
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power is used. The stand-by losses in piping and other 
equipment forms quite an item of the total loss. A steam 
generating equipment, consisting of boilers together with 
the auxiliary equipment required for operating them, repre- 
sents considerable initial cost and requires the services of 
several experienced men, whereas a single engineer and 
attendant are sufficient to operate a large electrically-driven 
L installation. 




Fig. 123. Typical Motob- Ope hated Ckntrifugiil Pumps. 

The motors are ruled ut i5o-hp., 1,100 volts and (he pumps huve a capacity 

of 3,000 Eallons per minute ut ItJ-foot head. 

Where steam power is already installed and used for 
ither purposes, steam driven centrifugal pumps may prove 
advantageous. On the other hand, if central station power 
is available at a reasonable rate, the first cost and the main- 
tenance of electrically-driven pumps will be much less than 
for corresponding steam driven pumps with other boiler 
14 
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house equipment. It is therefore evident that the electric- 
ally-driven pump has a considerable field of application for 
municipal pumping. In addition to the supplying of 
service water, electrically-driven pumps are often necessary 
to provide for a suitable drainage system. These pumps 
are installed in sump basins located at convenient points in 
the drainage area. On account of the scattered location of 
these pumps, electric power is used. A float switch can be 
arranged to start and stop these pumps with a given varia- 
tion of level in the sump pits. 

Irrigation. — The electrically-driven pump is the only 
solution for pumping water for irrigation purposes. Irri- 
gating pumps must be located at various points scattered 
over a wide area. Power is usually transmitted at high 
voltage to suitable substations which supply pumps for a 
given area. In certain sections of the country the water is 
obtained from wells, each property owner operating one or 
more pumps. The limitation to this method of distribution 
is the expense of changing from the high voltage transmis- 
sion lines to a low enough voltage to operate the small pump 
motors. Where this difference in potential is very great, 
the expense of a stepdown equipment is a considerable item. 
By combining the substations, the cost of this stepdown 
equipment can often be materially reduced. This limita- 
tion in stepdown equipment is one of the difficulties now 
experienced by power transmission companies in supplying 
electric power to farmers and other small users adjacent to 
their transmission lines. 

SUMMABY 

Electrically-driven pumps are usually of the centrifugal 
type and operated -at comparatively low pressures, although 
centrifugal pumps can be built for several hundred pounds' 
pressure when necessary. The use of central station power 
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reduces the first cost and space requirements for such an 
installation. The operatng costs also are reduced, as one 
attendant can often maintain several pumping stations where 
automatic control is used. Where pumps are scattered over 
a considerable area, electric drive is the only solution, as 
it would be out of the question to distribute steam power to 
scattered pumps. Where steam power is available, such 
as in boiler rooms, the feed pumps have been usually oper- 
ated by steam. Centrifugal pumps, driven by electric 
motors, are well adapted for large pumping installations, 
such as are used by municipalities and large industrial 
works. Where hydroelectric power is available, electric 
service for pumping during the ** off peak " period is usually 
much cheaper than steam power. 
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The '^yS..,^*j:'.z. :: r::::r? :: r:i:!^:re trols in 
divf'Jtr; :*.=r^:: :r.:: j :;,r.Ti=^: ?;^-rf =::::r5, and (*) ad- 

cossTAirr sfzed 

.Sr/TT.f: n'.aihir.'!: : *-. 5-:h s^ lathe? ar.i drills, are pro* 
\i4*:fl with rr.'j'-har-i.il rr.-:a.r.5 ::r sreei change and also 
rncchar.icai :r.':^r.r : r rtver?:r.g. This is particularly true 
of automatic lath'rs ar.d tltuw n:a:h:r.es. Another constant 
s\t<'J'A ajyj/icati^n i- where the rr.:t:r is belted either to a 
^r'f\x\f of rr.a'-hir;': *j.<.\^ operating from one motor, or an 
individual rna^Jiine. Applications of this t>pe do not re- 
quire any -p':',:;!! feature- in the C'-ntr-iiier and the ordinary 
start'rrs described in Chapers IV and VIII can be used. 

(Jonstant >j><:r:d motor- are frequently used for moving' 
th<: tail stock of large lathes, cpjss rails, tool carriage of 
planers, l;oring rrn'lls, etc. These motors are usually of ten 
hors<:-power or less and are provided with reversing con- 
trollers. 'J'he alternating-current and the smaller direct- 
current motors are connected directly to the line; the larger 
direct-current motr>rs are provided with automatic accelera- 
tion. A common form of controller for this application is 
shown in P'ig. 124. It consists of a drum cntroller, whose 
handh* has a central j)osition with two positions either side 
nf lh(r cenler for direil current and for alternating current 
fine position cither side of the center, the central position 
rej»rrsenting the off position, and the position either side of 
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the center connecting the motor to the line for forward or 
reverse operation. The same arrangement can be used for 
the smaller direct-current motors. Some are connected 
directly to the line and others have a fixed resistance in 
series to reduce the starting torque. It is often desirable to 
provide dynamic braking in the central position. When 
this is used, the first position on either side of the center 
is a drift position, which disconnects the motor from the 
line but does not apply the brake; the second position gives 
forward or reverse operation. This switch is provided for 
connecting accelerating contactors in circuit for direct-cur- 
rent motors, where the size of the motor requires the use 
of automatic acceleration. 

This drum switch is also used for constant-speed motors 
on small machines where the cutting speed is constant or 
where the speed can be adjusted by mechanical means. A 
controller of this kind has a wide application and will be 
described later in connection with adjustable speed motors. 

ADJUSTABI^ AND VABYINO SPEED UOTORS 

Motors of this class driving machine tools, comprises a 
wide range of applications. Considerable ingenuity is re- 
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quired to give the desired flexibility of control and at the 
same time avoid unnecessary complication. In providing 
control apparatus for machine tools, it is very desirable to 
have as many parts as possible interchangeable, so as to 
minimize the repair parts required, to make it easy for the 
electrician to understand the control apparatus and make 
replacements where necessary. 

The speed of a direct-current motor may be changed in 
two ways: 

1. By changing the resistance in series with the armature. This is 

known as varying speed control. The speed of the motor on any 
notch of the controller depends upon the load on the motor, the 
light lo?.ds giving higher speeds than the heavy loads. 

2. By changing the field strength of the motor, known as adjustable 

speed control. This gives practically a uniform speed for each 
notch of the controller. 

Alternating-current motors are furnished for varying 
speed only. These motors arc of the slip-ring type and 
have external resistance in the secondary circuit which is 
changed to vary the speed. The characteristics of control 
are practically the same as for a direct-current motor with 
armature control. 

The use of a var}Mng speed motor is uneconomical if the 
motor is operated much of the time at reduced speeds, as 
considerable loss occurs in the series resistance. A wide 
range of speed can, however, be obtained with a less ex- 
pensive motor than if adjustable speed were used, and for 
some applications having intermittent service, such as bend- 
ing rolls, this form of motor is satisfactory. The adjust- 
able speed direct-current motor is the one usually employed 
where a change in motor speed is required. 
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A list of the more common magnetic control applications 
is given in Table III. While the form of control given in 
this table is not always used with the application indicated, 
it represents a practical form of control and one that is 
suitable for most installation. The question of dynamic 
brake and drift points is governed to a considerable extent 
by the particular work performed by the tool; in some 
cases, it is a matter of personal preference. Where the 
motor is small, the controller shown in Fig. 124 can be used 
and both dynamic braking and drift obtained at small addi- 
tional expense. 

If the control of machine tools be analyzed, the various 
arrangements may be classified a<! follows; 

I. Nonreversing Control 
Panel. — The wiring dia- 
gram of this panel is 
shown in Fig. 1 26. It con- 
sists of a line contactor | 
and one or more acceler- 
ating contactors, together 
with the starting resistor. 
The panel should also con- i 
tain a knife switch and 
overload protection by 
either fuses or an over- 
load relay. It is prefer- 
able to mount this panel in a cabinet and arrange the handle 
of the knife switch so that the switch can be opened from the 
outside of the cabinet and can be locked in the open position 
to prevent the accidental starting of the machine tool when 
the attendant is adjusting or repairing it. This knife switch 
should be used only for disconnecting, and the motor should 
be started and stopped with the line contactor. The con- 
nections provide for low voltage protection. One of these 
controllers is shown mounted in a cabinet in Fig. 125. 
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2. Nonreversing Control Panel with Dynamic Brake, — 
The diagram of connections for this control panel is shown 
in Fig. 127. It is the same as for the control panel shown 
in Figs. 125 and 126, with the addition of a back contact, to 
provide for dynamic braking. The diagram also shows the 
connections to a field rheostat. 
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Fig. 126. Connections of Non-Reversing Controller 

Panel of Fig. 125. 
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Fig. 127. Connections of Non-Reversing Panel with 

Dynamic Brake. 
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J. Nonreversing Control Panel zvith Dynamic Brake and 
Drift, — Fig. 127a, is the same as Fig. 127, with the addi- 
tion of a second line contactor to provide for a drife point 
in addition to the dynamic braking. By opening this extra 
line contactor, the motor is disconnected from the line on 
this side and allowed to drift. When the other line con- 
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tactor is opened, it disconnects the opposite side of the motor 
from the line and the back contact closes, giving dynamic 
braking. 

4. Reversing Control Panel. — This panel. Fig. 128, has 
four line contactors and one or more accelerating contactors, 
together with the necessary resistor. It should also have a 




knife switch and overload protection and should be mounted 
in a cabinet, as described for the controller under item /, 
Figs. 125 and 126. 

J Reversing Control Panel with Dynamic Brake. — This 
panel, Fig. 129, is the same as Fig. 128, with the addition 
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of a back contact on two of the line contactors. When both 
the forward and reverse contactors are open, the back con- 
tacts establish the dynamic brake circuit. 

6. Reversing Control Panel with Dynamic Brake and 
Drift, — ^This panel is shown by diagram in Fig. 130, which 
is the same as Fig. 129 with the addition of another line 
contactor, 5. This additional contactor is necessary only 
where the forward and reverse switches are double pole. 
Where single pole switches are used for reversing the motor, 
the drift position can be obtained by opening the reverse 
contactors, 2 or j, which are not equipped with back contacts. 
The opening of one of the reversing contactors disconnects 
the motor from the line on one side and allows it to drift 
The opening of the other line contactor completes the dyna- 
mic brake circuit and stops the motor. Since these con- 
trollers with reversing contactors are usually applied to 
large motors, the addition of the extra contactor on the 
other side of the line is frequently desirable, as it entirely 
disconnects the controller from the line. This disconnect- 
ing is not always necessary, as the opening of the knife 
switch will effect the same results. The knife switch, how- 
ever, should never be opened under load, and the use of the 
extra contactor is sometimes desirable to clear a short-cir- 
cuit, due to a ground. Items j and 6 provide for this extra 
contact, which may or may not be opened in advance of the 
dynamic brake contactor, depending upon whether or not a 
drift point is required. 

7. Field Rheostat Separately Mounted. — ^This rheostat, 
Fig- I3i> can be used in connection with any control panel 
to provide adjustable speed control for the motor. It is 
desirable to have this field rheostat mounted separately from 
the panel, so that the operator does not have to place his 
hand near the main control circuit for operating it It is 
also desirable to have the rheostat separately mounted so 
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it can be located in a convenient place and the control panel 
located on the machine tool or the wall where it is not 
readily accessible to unauthorized persons. Where the con- 
trol panel is enclosed in a cabinet, the rheostat may be 
lounted in the cabinet with the handle extending to the 




I outside. This requires the control cabinet to be located in 
I an accessible place and is not convenient for many machine 
tool applications. 

8. Push Buttons. — Push button stations may consist of 
I one or more buttons arranged for manipulating a controller 
' panel. They are usually applied to nonreversing panels 
I and consist of a start and stop button. They may be located 
f "close to the field rheostat making a very compact and neat 
arrangement where the motor is operated for considerable 
I periods of time. 

p. Drum Reverse Svntch. — A small switch is illustrated 
in Fig. 124. It may be used in cennection with nonrevers- 
ing panels to give reversing control. The same arrange- 
ment can be extended to larger switches when desirable. 
_ 70. Master Switch and field Rheostat Combined. — This 
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similar tools, particularly where large motors are used. IQ 
is used in connection with one of the panels described i 
items I to 6. 

11. Reversing Switch and Field Rheostat. — This consists I 
of a controller for reversing the direction of rotation of the 
motor, combined with a field rheostat and provided with 
contacts for operating one of the control panels, items 

/ to J. 

12. Reversing Controller -with Field Rheostat. — Fig. I33j 
shows a small controller which is selfcqntained and can \its\ 

used for adjustable speed n 
tors on reversing service. A A 
great many controllers of this I 
type are used for motors up i 
to ten horse-power capacity, | 
It is easy to operate and j 
proves quite durable for thes 
motors. It does not require <| 
a controller panel. It is usu- I 
ally connected directly to the ( 
line through the knife switch i 
and fuse.s. 

Where adjustable speed mo- 
tors having a considerable j 
range of speed adjustment are 1 
used, it may be desirable to | 
provide for starting with full j 
field strength. This can be I 
taken care of in several ways. 
Where the field rheostat is i 
not mechanically connected to 
the master switch a conven- ( 
lent method is to use a small accelerator for short-circuiting; J 
the field rheostat during acceleration. This contactor c 
be made to operate automatically on a variation of curreaH 
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strength when desirable, but precautions should be taken to 
reverse the functions of this contactor or relay during re- 
generation. The relay, however, should short-circuit the 
field rheostat during dynamic braking. The amount of 
complication involved in the use of this relay will depend 
upon the size of the motor. For small motors, a small con- 
tactor held closed until the last accelerating switch is closed 
will be found very satisfactory and will eliminate most of 
the complication. 

The twelve items described above, make a very convenient 
combination for a manufacturing standpoint, as well as 
from the standpoint of the user. The control panels, par- 
ticularly item I, can be used for pumps, fans, and many 
forms of drive other than machine tools. Items 7 to 12 
will be found useful for a variety of other applications. A 
manufacturing establishment requiring machine tool con- 
trollers has other apparatus operated by motors requiring 
control. It is therefore desirable to adopt a few standard 
controllers which have a wide application. 



CHAPTER XVII 

MACHINE TOOL CONTROLLERS (CONTINUED) 

One of the most significant movements of the past few 
years has been the effort to guard employees from physical 
injury. The principal danger from electrical apparatus is 
a shock or burn, due to contact with live parts. Control i 
apparatus should be so guarded that the operator will not J 
come in contact with live parts when handling any of the 
control necessary for his work. It should also be protected 
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SO that tools, pieces of iron, chips, or other material cannot 
come into accidental contact with live parts. Tliis may 
be accomplished by enclosing all current-carrying parts 
and providing projecting handles for the operation of 
the switches; or the control panel may be protected by grill 
work ; or placed eight feet above the floor. The master con- 




troller should be arranged in a convenient manner so that 
the operator is not required to reach across his machine or 
in any way expose himself to injury during operation. 
This convenience will also increase production. 

In some cases, it is desirable to provide several stations, 
from which a machine can be stopped in case of accident. 
These stations usually consist of push buttons wired in series 

_J5 
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with the operating coil of the contactor or a low-voltage J 
coil, so arranged that the pushing of any button opens the I 
circuit and disconnects the motor from the line, A uni- 
versal wood-milling machine which is motor-driven and 1 
provided with three control elements is shown in Fig. 134. J 
At the base of the pedestal is mounted a cabinet contain!ng'3 




Equipped willl uld slyle < 



the line switch and fuses together with a line and an 
celerating contactor. On the inside of the cover which 
be locked in the closed position is attached the wiring dia- 
gram and instructions. The knife switch is operated by a 
handle extending through the right-hand side of the cabinet. 
This knife switch is used only for disconnecting purposes 
and can be locked tn the open position. Near the center of 
the table and located on either side of the operating 
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of the machine is a field rheostat and a drum reversing 
switch. Both of these are covered to prevent contact with 
live parts. 

A radial drill is shown in Fig, 135. The same cabinet 
is used as tn Fig. 134. The motor is nonreversing and 
the master switch is combined with the field rheostat. Fig. 
137 illustrates a coil winding table, A number of these 



I 




tables are located together and in the background can be seen 
the control cabinets for six tables. There is a handle on 
the outside of the box for opening the knife switch. A con- 
tactor with a blowout is in series with the motor; two other 
contactors short-circuit the starting resistor during accelera- 
tion. Each table is provided with a reversing drum con- 
troller and a field rheostat. The drum controller also serves 
as a master switch and is operated by a treadle. The push 
button, shown underneath the reverse switch in Fig. 137, is 
a reset button for low-voltage protection. In case of failure 
of voltage, the motor cannot be started again without push- 
ing this button. 
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A turret lathe with an older form of control panel, in 
which the field rheostat is mounted on the panel with the 
cantactors is shown in Fig. 1 36. While many of these 
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Fio. IJ9. Motor-Orivxm Encink Lathe. 
Th« controller 1* opcralcd from the >pline Atit of ihc Utbe. 

panels are still in use, they may not comply with 
safety requirements now enforced, as the operator 
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readily obtain a shock by carelessly placing his hands on a 
live part of the control. 
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Flo. 140. WirKEi.-LrtTlTE CoNmnr.iiit. 

When ihis pane] ii equipped with 11 cover, the lield theoslal is mounted oa 

Ihe inside and operaled from a handle on ihc ouUide. 

Fig. 1 38 represents the use of a drum controller arranged 
for armature starting and speed regulation by field con- 
trol on a. turret lathe. The controller is located close to 
the motor on the head of the machine, making a compact in- 
stallation. The operator manipulating the machine stands 
within easy reach of this controller. This same form of 
controller is shown in Fig. 139 operated from the spline 
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shaft of the lathe. This same arrangement 
can be used with the drum reversing switch 
and a separate control panel. 

The methods of control illustrated in Figs. 
134 to 139 are very simple, consisting of a 
line switch which may or may not reverse 
the motor, together with suitable means for 




ft 



Pig. 141. Pushbut- 
ton Pendant 
Switch. 



short circuiting the starting resistance. A field rheostat j 
may be added where adjustable speed motors are used. Ap- 
plications of this kind do not present any unusual control ' 
features. While they can readily be made up from the I 
units described in Chapter XVI, the arrangement must be 
made to suit the particular design of machine. Some other 1 
applications, however, require considerably more study. 



WHBEI. LATRE 

The application to the wheel lathe requires special con- I 
sideration in order to obtain the maximum convenience in ■( 
the operation of a machine designed for this particular pur- 1 
pose. The controller is illustrated in Fig. I40 and is oper- J 
ated by a push-button station having buttons marked start, 
stop and slojv. This pu.sh-button station can be arranged 
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lor suspension by a flexible cord, and used as a pendant 
switch as shown in Fig. 141. The controller is non-revers- 
ing and is provided with current limit acceleration. If it is 
necessary to reverse the lathe for any purpose, it can be 
done by means of the knife switch shown at the bottom of 
the panel in Fig. 140. In the cover of the panel is located 
the field rheostat with the handle projecting to the outside. 
In turning up a large wheel, hard spots are often encoun- 
tered requiring a slow cut over a part of the circumference. 
This can be obtained by depressing the button marked slow. 
" Inching" of the motor can be obtained by manipulating 
ihe slart and stop buttons. This is very desirable in setting 
up work. 

PLANEB CONTBOL 

When a reversible motor is used for driving a planer, 
Fig. 143, the motor must be stopped and started quickly in 
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Fit;. i4j. RevKKSEM; Plankr CoSTRorj.EK, 
Operaling n 4^1 ipeed direcl-cuctent motor. The handles for the field 
rheoclals nre ihown in Ihe cover of the conlroMcr lo the right of the motor. 
One handle is ased for Hdjusling Ihe speed of (he catting stroke and the 
other for the return stroke. On the side of the pinner ii shown Ihe maaler 
■witch connected lo the reversing gear opcruled by Ihe platen of the planer. 
In front of the pinner head is shown the pendant switch. Close to Ihe 

which operates the tool carriage. 
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the reverse direction. This requires a special motor, as j 
well as a special controller. It is desirable to have a motor 
which gives a large torque with a small diameter of arma- 
ture. The work done in re- 
versing the platen of the 
planer consists in dissipating 
the stored energy in the mov- 
ing parts until the plateau 
comes to rest, and then stor- 
ing energy in the moving 
parts during acceleration in 
the reverse direction. As the 
planer platen moves slowly, 
it has very little stored en- 
erg>'. Most of the energy 
stored is in the motor arma- 
ture; hence the larger the di- 
ameter of the armature, the 
more work must be done i 
reversing. This requirement 
For uBe wiih adjusuble speed di- has resulted in the production J 

reel-currcnl molors. The field rheo- r . , . i r ■!_ ■ 1 

itats are moonted inside the cover OI motOrS designed fOF thiS 

and operated from (he handles on particular service and known 
the face of Ihe cover hs shown in ' , ^ —, 

Fig. 143- One rheostat is for the 33 planer motors. These mo- 
cnltinK "rolte and the other for the forg usually have a Speed ad- 
relum ilroke. . ^ , -^, u l * 

justment of 4:1 by shunt 

field control. Two field rheostats are used, one of which 




Fic. 144. Reversible Planer Con- 
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Fio. I4S- Connections oh Revebsing Planes Motoh Control Pakil. 
Shown in Fig. 144. 
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controls the speed during the cutting stroke and the other 
rheostat during the return stroke. An arrangement of this 
kind is necessary so that the adjustment of the cutting stroke 
to suit the work will not interfere with the speed of return. 
During the stopping and acceleration period, both field 
rheostats are short-circuited automatically to give the motor 
the maximum torque during this part of the cycle. 

A master switch, as shown in Fig. 142, is located on one 
side of the planer and operated by a shifting mechanism 
controlled by projections from the platen of the planer. 
These projections or "dogs," can be adjusted to limit the 
travel of the platen in each direction. The master switch 
is operated like the belt shifting device on the old planers. 
Sometimes this master switch has been combined with a 
switch for reversing the direction of the motor. This 
caused considerable arcing in this switch and therefore much 




Eguipped nilh Saut-sp 
and operated by drum-type coni 
of the leg of the lathe with the 
Ulhe. 



el-csgc motors which are totally enclosed 

Ts. These controllers are located back 

it the bead of the 



operating handles n 




better service can be obtained by using magnet contactors 
for switching the motor circuit and using the master switch 
only for the purpose of controlling the small wire circuits 
to the contactors. 
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Chain and PuOajrl 
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Fig. 147. Arrangement of Controller 

FOR A Hydraulic Accumulator. 

For use in forge shops. 



Controllers for planer service require rapid acceleration 
and therefore the starting resistance is short-circuited in 
one or two steps. Even with a 150 horse-power motor, 
starting in one step has been found to give the best results 
when the motor and control are adapted for such operation. 
When it is realized that the platen of the planer may pass 

through the cutting and 
■^ BSSiKSSifir "^ "'~** return stroke, makmg a 

■^*^ • ^ complete cycle in six or 

seven seconds, the speed 
of stopping and acceler- 
ating is very important 
It is desirable to pro- 
vide for an emergency 
stop in case of failure 
of voltage. A common 
method of obtainingthis 
is to short-circuit the motor armature through a resistance 
and at the same time short-circuit the field rheostat. This 
causes the motor to operate as a self-excited shunt generator. 
Usually there is sufficient residual magnetism in the motor 
field to make this operation satisfactory. Where it is neces- 
sary to take extra precaution, a mechanical brake with a 
magnetic release can be mounted on an extension of the 
motor shaft. The magnet windings are energized by line 
voltage to release the brake, therefore on failure of line 
voltage the brake sets. The brake wheel adds to the stored 
energy of the armature of the motor; the magnet winding 
consumes energy while the planer is operating; the brake 
itself takes up extra room and requires a special exten- 
sion of the motor shaft. For these reasons, the brake is 
not used except where it is important to make a positive 
emergency stop. 

Fig. 144 shows a standard control panel, and Fig. 14S 
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a wiring diagram of a 
application. This panel 
connecting the motor as 
case of the failure of lin 
tion of the motor is con- 
trolled by double-pole 
magnetic contactors, 
shown at the top of tlie 
panel in Fig. 144. The 
contactors are interlock- 
ed by a steel rod, which 
prevents both directional 
switches being closed ai 
the same time. Each di- 
rectional switch is pro- 
vided with a back con- 
tact shown as lA and 
zA on the diagram in 
Fig. 145, which com- 
plete the dynamic brake 
circuit. When eitherdi- 
rectional switch is clo.sed, 
this back contact Is 
opened, disconnecting 
the brake circuit. Thr 
shunt field remains c<iii- 
nected across the liiir 
when the planer is being 
operated. It is provided 
with two field rheostats, 
only one of which is 
shown on the diagram, 
' operation and the other 
ticular rheostat 
Connections are 



controller which has had a wide 
provides for dynamic braking by 
a self-excited shunt generator in 
; voltage. The direction of rota- 
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one rheostat being for forward 
for reverse operation. The par- 
is selected by the master switch. 
d so that these field rheostats are 
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a contad^^l 



short-circuited during accderation by means of a t 
attached to the accelerating contact 5 in Fig. 145. The 
small contactor in the lower right-hand side of the panel 




Fic. 149. Method of Urouping Maciunb Tool Conts 
On either aide of [he dUtribuling cnbinet. If [his row of controllers it 
pralecled by a screen, it will meet safely requirements, as the opera[ion of 
the motor is by a push-button or mntler switch and the operator is not re- 
quired [0 handle any apparalut on the conlrol panel. ~ 

is used for no voltage protection. On failure of voltagi 
the planer is stopped and cannot start again until the resoj 
button is operated. 

In addition to a master switch operated by the platen C 
the planer, a pendant switch, Fig. 141, may be provide! 
having push buttons marked master, pendant, cut and re3 
turn. When the master button is pressed, the master switc 
controls the o|)cratton; when the button marked pendant is 
pressed, the operation is controlled by depressing either the 
cut or rtlurH button. It is necessary to hold these buttons 
down, as the motor will come to rest automatic; 
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Operator releases the pendant switch. In addition to these 
buttons, the reset button may be included in the pendant 
switch. The use of this pendant switch adds greatly to the 
convenience of the operator in setting up his work. 

As an added precaution, the master switch is wired so 
that both sides 0/ the operating coils are disconnected when 



f.^-n 
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Having armalure starling and lieli iCK'ninion. siimiiiii; ;i iicU apid k<jmiiatl 

the switch is in the " ojff " position. In designing con- 
trollers, it is desirable to eliminate as many interlocks and 
relays as possible. 

The planer type of control has been used with slotters. 
Fig. 148, planers, shapers, key sealers, and gear-cutting 
machinery. Each of these applications differs to some ex- 
tent from the standard planer, and it is not desirable to 
apply a standard controller without an investigation. This 
is particularly true in the application to gear cutting ma- 
, chinery. Some of these machines oscillate the gear, and 
' at the same time move the tool forward and back. If the 
gear is very heavy, the rapid oscillation of this gear im- 
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poses a severe duty upon the whole equipment and earn 
must be taken to prevent seriously racking the apparatus. 

A modification of the reversing planer equipment is thea 
non-reversing equipment. The direction in which the I 
platen travels is changed by mechanical means and the I 
motor permitted to run continuously in one direction. I 
Provision, however, is made for changiiijr the speed of this 
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Pl.AS'ER WITH AUTOSTARTER AND CoSTlNUflUit.V OrERATl 

Altehnatinc-Currbnt Motor. 
ing of the platen is done hj shiflliig bells. Thi!; makes a 
anient for altcrnaling-carrcnt drive. The guard on Ihe si< 
rvES (0 prevent injury to the opcrafor. 



motor by adjusting the field so that a different speed of 
platen can be used for the cutting and return strokes. This 
equipment permits the use of a standard motor, but in many 
respects is not as economical as the reversing equipment and 
sometimes difficulty is experienced with the mechanical 
reversing drive, due to wear. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, lends itself readily for attachment to standard planei 
formerly designed for line shaft drive. 
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The development of the wheel lathe and the planer con- 
trollers shows the advantage of electric drive for machine 
tools where a proper equipment is designed and the ma- 
chine tool built for such an equipment. Many special 
machine tools are being designed for motor drive; if a 
proper study of the conditions is made, present experience 
in this art enables the electrical enginer to provide a suit- 
able equipment to meet the most exacting conditions. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



CONTROL FOR MACHINERY REQUIRING LOW ' 

INITIAL SPEED, SUCH AS PRINTING 

PRESSES AND RUBBER 

CALENDERS 



CoNTROi. cqiiipnipnt pro 
about onc-[\\ciuiiili nf the 






ding a slow operating speed of J 
lornial speed is used in setting 
up a machine preparatoryB 
to the commercial runjj 
for instance, in a papen 
or rubber calender, th^ 
paper or rubber must I 
threaded between the cal-J 
ender rolls by hand. Ua-J 
less these rolls turn at a* 
very slow speed, the op- 
erator is in danger of in- 
jury. Another application .. 
is the cloth printing 
machine in textile mills 
The cloth is threadei 
through the machine 
a manner similar to 
calender and in addi> ' 
tion, it is necessary to see 
that the printing regis- 
ters properly befor^.- 
operating at Dormftl| 
speed. 
The different applications require minor changes in de< 
tails but the underlying principles are the same. Receoi 
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legislation, has been enacted in several states requiring the 
live parts of the control equipment to be inaccessible to un- 
authorized persons. This is tending very strongly to in- 
crease the use of remote con- 
trol from push button stations 
or master switches. The push 
button controller is the most 
desirable but costs more. In 
the past, it has been selected 
in the main on account of its 
convenience. In the future, 
the question of personal safety 
to the operator will be an 
important additional factor in 
the selection of this type of 
control. 

In equipments of this kind 
as a rule, the torque required 
from the motor is constant. 
The load is mostly friction and 
therefore steady. In paper cal- 
enders the quality of the stock 
and the pressure between the 
rolls also affect the load, but 
this load remains approxi- 
mately uniform for any par- 
ticular combination. The load on rubber calenders is more 
variable on account of the numerous operations performed 
by the same machine. It is affected considerably by the 
amount of rubber in the rolls. The variation in the torque 
of the motor is a very important factor in designing a suit- 
able control for operation at slow initial speeds, 

After the machine has been made ready to operate, it is 
accelerated smoothly to the proper operating speed. Most 
of these applications require a large number of economical 
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Operating speeds, which are obtained by changing the field 
strength of the direct-current motor, or if an alternating! 
current motor is used, the resistance of the secondary circuit 
is changed. 




Fic. 154. Single Moron and Double Voltage CriNTHOu ■ 

The Held iheoslnt is operalsd by a push bullon conlTotted molor. ■ 

In some applications, a two voltage direct-current circuit* 
is provided, usually 115 and 230 volts, shown by diagram, 
Fig. 161- The double voltage system reduces the speed 
range required from a motor by field adjustment and, there- 
fore, decreases the first cost of the motor. The disadvan- 
tage of this system is the extra wire required and the addi- 
tional complication in the generating equipment. In som 
applications, a rotary converter is used to change tl 
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from alternating to direct-ciirr 
readily be arranged to give both 
wire power circuits. In __ 
most cases, this converter 
is located close to the ma- 
chinery and the extra ex- 
pense of wire is small. 

The cost of a 4: I adjust- 
able speed direct-current 
motor, as compared \\\\.\\ 
a 2 : I motor, depends to 
a considerable extent ii].<>n 
the commercial demand 
for this 4: I motor. Tlu-t- 
motors are built in con-^id- 
erable quantities up to 5' 
or 75 horse-power and, I r 
such sizes it is usually nn-'i. 
economical to use 34:1 
motor than a 2 : I and a 
double voltage system of 
control. For larger sizes, 
the reverse may be true. 
This is, of course, under- 
going continual commer- 
cial change and a decision 
should only be reached 
after a careful investiga- 
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The speed control over the normal operating range 
presents no problems different from those previously 
described. The problem which makes this class of 
control different from others, is the method of obtain- 
ing a very slow operating speed for making up the 
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machine. The starting or threading speed for direct- 
current equipments may be obtained by using resistors ' 
in series and in shunt with the motor armature.' Where 
the size of the motor is small or the minimum operating I 
speed comparatively high, this method is economical aadj 
frequently used. 

For large motors or where a wide difference exists be- 
tween the slow speeds for threading purposes and the maxi- ] 
mum operating speeds, four methods of control have beeo 
applied : 

I. This arrangement can be used for either alternat- 
ing or direct-current. It consists in using a small auxiliary 
motor geared to the main drive to give the proper slow 
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Pig. 156. Control Scheme for Oferation Over 
A large molor and small motor are used. Thi 
machine at minimDin speed and is cut out of dr 
is used for driving the machine 
have closed, during acceleration, 
speed corresponding to the rheos 



Range op Speeds. 
small motor operate! the 



hen the large 
aai speeo. Alter all the con' 
ilor is gradually brought np 
ing. by the field relay FR, 



speed with the small motor operating near its normal speed. 
This motor is started up and controlled in the usual manner. 
After the machine has been made up, the main operating 
motor is connected to the line and accelerates the machine 
to its normal operating speed. At the same time, the small 
motor is disconnected from the line and automatically un- 
coupled from the machine. The schematic diagram 
> Tliia method of speed conbd wm described in Chapter VII. 
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direct-current motor is shown in Fig. 156 and for an alter- 
nating-current motor in Fig. 157. 



SCHEME OP 
MAIN CONNECTIONS 




Fig. 157. Control Scheme for Alternating-Current Motors. 

The small motor is connected to the line by contactor 2 and the large 
motor by contactor /. The resistors in the small motor circuit are adjusted 
to give the proper minimum speed. The large motor may or may not be 
connected to the line, while the small motor is operating the machine. The 
speed of the large motor is adjusted by changing the resistors in the sec- 
ondary with a drum controller. The small motor is disconnected when the 
large motor begins to accelerate the machine. 

2. This scheme is applicable to either alternating or 
direct-current motors. It is similar to No. /, except that 
both the main motor and the auxiliary motor are started 
together, the motors being geared together. The resistor 
in series with the main motor is adjusted to give less than 
the required speed of the machine. The additional speed 
is obtained by loading the auxiliary motor. Since this 
auxiliary motor operates close to its normal speed, its opera- 
tion is quite stable and it readily adapts itself to any change 
in the load without a material change in its speed. If the 
equipment is operating at the required speed and the load 
increases, the machine tends to slow down. A small change 
in the speed of the machine makes a large change in the 
speed of the auxiliary motor and materially increases the 
load on this motor so that it supplies the additional torque 
required with only a slight decrease in speed. If the load 
is reduced instead of increased, a slight increase in the ma- 
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chine speed will cause a considerable increase in the speed 
of the auxiliary motor, which materially reduces the load i 
on this motor and compensates for the difference in torque 
required by the machine. Since the auxiliary motor acts J 
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Fic. 158. Modification of the Scheme Sjiown in Fuj. 156. 
Both ihe small motor and the large tnolor are connected (0 Ihe line daring 
the slow-speed operation. The diagrams are essentially the same, except for 
Ihe sequence of Ihe contactors. 
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E Scheme Shown in Fig. t 



Fir,. 155. MoDii 
The main motor and small 
for the minimum speed. The small motor is disconnected when the 
motor accelerates Ihe mRchine to normal operating speed. 
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only as a stablizer, it can be smaller than where it alone is 
used to drive the machine at the slow speed. The schematic 
diagram of this control, Fig. 158, differs from the former 
diagrams in that the main motor is in circuit during the 
start. After the machine is made up, the main motor ac- 
celerates it to the normal operating speed and the small 
motor is disconnected from the line and disengaged from 
the gearing so that it remains at rest during normal 
operation. 

3. The third scheme is applicable only to direct-current 
motors, Fig. 159. The armatures of these two motors 
are connected in series, and they are connected together 
through gearing for the slow speed. Both motors are 
started at the same time, the small motor running close 
to its normal speed. Its armature sets up a counter 
e.m.f. which absorbs most of the line voltage available for 
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Fig. 160. Control Scheme for use with a Mechanical Gear Changsr 
To give the slow speed operation. The control is similar to those 

described in previous issues. 



the main motor. A small change in speed of the machine 
causes this auxiliary motor to alter its counter e.m.f. which 
makes a considerable change in the voltage across the main 
motor and adjusts th6 total torque for the two motors 
with only a very small change in speed. After the ma- 
chine is made up, it is accelerated to the nonp**^ —♦-tnigr 

speed and the small motor is disconnects 
described. 
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4. The fourth scheme, Fig. 160, consists in a double set 
of gearing connected by some form of friction or magnetic 
clutch. The machine is operated by one motor, which 
starts by driving the machine through the reduction gear. 
After the machine has been made up, the large motor is 
gradually transferred from the low gearing to the high 
gearing by means of the clutch. A considerable number 
of mechanical devices have been placed on the market for 
effecting this change in speed gradually without shock or 
Jar to the drive. No attempt will be made to describe these 
devices in detail, as they differ widely for different classes 
of s 
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Operation from Two Voltaobs. 
ween positive and neutral and the higher bclweea 
listors are provided both in series and shunt with 
<low-spefd operation at ihe minimum voltage. A 



lis switch is operated only when (he motor is 
Sleps 3 lo II are field conlrol at the low 
d control at the high voltage. 

The selection of the best scheme for any particular drive 
is determined largely by the first cost and maintenance, 
which is in turn influenced by the commercial apparatus 
available. An analysis of each particular problem should 
be made. A description of a push button controller of this 
general type will, in the main, cover the manual and semi- 
automatic controller. Panels for several different auto- 
matic controllers are shown. These panels consist of a 
power-driven master switch having sliding contacts, the 
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contact arm being moved either by a small motor or a 
magnet. This motor or magnet is controlled by a set of 
push buttons. The movement of this master switch controls 
the circuit to the main and auxiliary motors, partly through 
magnetic contactors and partly 
by direct contact. The power- 
operated master switch may be 
replaced by a drum type or faii' 
plate master switch operalcil 
manually. The motor-opcratiil 
switches shown are provider ^ 
with a handle for opcratin;; 
the face plate by hand, wlicr 
occasion requires it, and mn\i 
in a clockwise direction for :iii 
increase in speed. Thesolenoid 
operated master switch mo\ i - 
downward for increasing tin- 
speed of the machine and iii> 
ward for decreasing the spi.iil 
The acceleration of the m.ni' 
motor may be controlled by aii\ 
of the usual methods of auto- 
matic acceleration." 

Fig. 167 shows a typical push 
button station consisting of five 
buttons marked safe, run, fast, 
slow, and inch. Several of these 
stations may be used for one 
controller. If we assume that 
this push button station is connected to one of the motor- 
operated panels controlling a main and auxiliary motor 
supplied with direct-current power, the operation of the 
system will be as follows: 
•Describtd [q Chapter V. 




Automatic Direct-Curkent 

COSTkOLLEil, 

For remote control by push 
buttons. 
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The push button marked run at all the stations must first 
be depressed, as the control is inoperative if any of the 
buttons marked safe are depressed. After all of tiie run 
buttons are depressed, the machine may be started by press- 
ing the fast button. As long as this button is held down 

•BQUBMO OP COirrACTOM 
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Fio. 163. Control Scheme fm Automatic Accelkration with Fack 
Plate Rheostat. 
This is ft controller havinj; l>olh armature, series and shunt resistors for 
the minimum speed, together wilh held control for giving the variom 
operating speed:!. This control is usually applied to smaller motors or 
where the speed reduction is medium. A photograph of this codItoIUt U 
shown in Fig. 15s. The series resistor is short-circuited in steps b]r the 
motor operated handle dengnaled as B on the diagram. At the start, B it 
at the extreme left. This gives so much resistance in series that the motor 
might not be able to overcome (he starting friction. To obviate this, con- 
tractor 3 is closed on tbe iirsi position, and Is automatically opened when 
the motor starts to rotate, leaving the full resistance in series. Contactor 4 
closes when j opens, giving the lowest operating speed. 

the controller gradually increases the speed of the machine. 
When the desired speed is reached, the putton is released. 
This stops the pilot motor or solenoid and permits the ma- 
chine to operate at that particular speed. If this Speed 
should prove too fast, the button marked slow is depressed, 
which causes the speed of the machine to decrease. In 
starting up, the fust and slow buttons may be manipulated 
until the desired "make ready" speed of the machine is 
obtained. After the machine has been made ready, the fast 
button is again depres.sed and the motor accelerated to the 
desired operating speed. Automatic means may be pro- 
vided for stopping the pilot motor when the desired speed is 
reached, or this may be left to the discretion of the operator. 
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I£ it is desirable to move the machine only a short dis- 
tance in order to "spot" a particular part of the appa- 
ratus, the button marked inch may be pressed. This 
moves the machine at a very slow speed and stops it as 
soon as the button is released. This method of operation is 





Pig. 164. Double Two Motok, DtH^r.■T 
Arranged W operate as n 5 



more expeditious than using the fast and slow buttons, 
where it is desired to operate the machine only mo- 
mentarily. 

In order to stop the machine, the push button marked 
safe is depressed. This opens the main circuit to the 
motors and, where direct-current is used, it applies a dy- 




while operating. The quick stop is not required under'] 
normal conditions, but it is always a convenience to bring,! 
the machine to rest with as little delay as possible, even if ) 
no accident should occur. When the saje button is de- 
pressed, the pilot motor is connected so as to move the J 
master switch back to the starting position. 
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A number of safety features are 

employed in these controllers, as fol- 
lows: 



1, (he machine 
in til the run 
' push button 




i/t buttoD U [lushed 
be started again 
button at that parlicntar 

been pushed. Provision can 
be made for lockiDg (he laf^ button in 
the depressed position so as to prevent 
the machine from being started while nn 
attendant is workinf; on the interior of 
the machine. 

2. When the taft button is depressed, the 

machine cannot be slarled up again until 
ihe master switch has returned to (he 
off position. 

3. A current limit relay can be provided to 

slop I he accelcralion temporarily when 
the current exceeds a fiied value. This 

provides mrrenl limit acceleration and CoNiRoi. Station. 

guards against Ihe pilot motor operal- 
iog the arm fasler than ihe main motor ca 
4- An overload relay is provided for disuonnt 
of overload. 

5. Low-voltage protection is provided so ihnl. 

machine will not start agnin without the action of on attendant. 

6. Mechanical means ate provided for diHonncciing the oiwraling lever 

from Ihe pilot motor and moving it by hand, if such an emergency 
should arise. This converts Ihe controller from full automatic to 
manual control. 

It can readily be seen from the description of the auto- 
matic controller that either all or a part of the automatic 
features may be replaced by manual control to reduce the 
cost 
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CHAPTER XIX 

STEEL MILL FLOOR CONTROLLERS FOR 
AUXILIARY DRIVES 

The application of electric motors and controllers to steel 
mills naturally divides itself into two classes; namely, the 
main drive and auxiliary drives. 

The main drive consists of large motors which may be 
reversing or non-reversing, depending upon the character 
of the mill. A great deal has been written on the subject 
of this main drive, the articles appearing in the proceed- 
ings of the A. I. E. E., Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers and the Electric Journal, The reversing 
drive presented more difficulties than the continuous mill. 
A very interesting description of the reversing drive is 
given in an article on the subject of " Electric Drive for 
Reversing Rolling Mills," by Messrs. Sykes and Hall in the 
Proceedings of the A. I. E. E. for June, 1916. 

The floor controllers for auxiliary drives comprise a large 
number of applications on which there is very little pub- 
lished data. It is hoped that the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers, together with the Steel Mill 
Committee of the A. I. E. E., will make a study of this 
problem and standardize this equipment as far as it is prac- 
tical to do so. So far, the practice is uniform only in a 
general way, individual engineers trying out their respec- 
tive ideas and profiting by their own experience and the 
data obtained from other mills. The D.C. series motor is 
still extensively used, but recently there has been strong 
tendency towards using a compound motor which has a 
limited maximum speed and seems to reduce the commu- 
tator trouble. 

2dO 
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Few applications of electric motors and controllers involve 
more severe service than floor controllers use in steel mills. 
The motors are started and stopped very frequently, usually 
under heavy loads, and large starting currents are used to 
obtain quick acceleration. The control apparatus must be 
•"•iBgsd and should have a minimum number of interlocks 




The illustration shows 1 




. Charging Machine. 

e end o( n modem charging n 

It of the magnetic contactor (] 



and other auxiliary contacts. Provision should be made 
for repairs and renewals in the minimum length of time. 
It is very desirable to have the parts subject to wear or 
accident removable from the front of the control board, and 
one man should be able to handle this work without assist- 
ance, except where the parts are very heavy. 
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Floor controllers group themselves into four general 
classes for reversible ser\'ice. Where a non-reversing con- 
troller is used, it follows the same grouping except that one 
set of reverse switches is omitted : 

A A. Plu^^ing on ihc reverse, without speed control; 

BB. I'lugfpn); on the reverse with speed control ; acceleration by shunt 

switches with current limit relays. 
CC. Dynamic brake without speed control. 
DD. Dynamic brake with speed control ; the acceleration is by shunt 

switches with current limit relays. 

Schematic diagrams showing the reversible controllers 
are illustrated in Figs. 169 and 1 72. All of these controllers 
consist essentially of two double pole line switches, one for 
forward and the other for the reverse direction of operation. 
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Fig. 170. 



Fn:. if>t). S« iiK.MK OF Mmn 0)nnk(tions for Form AA Controller. 

Aciflcration is by moans of scries lockout majjnet switches 6 and 7, which 
arc* oi>cMa(fii by sfiirs coils H an<I (' respectively. The motor is connected 
for f«»i waiil Di rt'vcrso oj^rration by closing contactors / and 3 or 2 and 4 
rrspn tivcly. Willi (liis form of controller, acceleration is entirely automatic. 

Vw.. 170. S« ni.MK OF Main Connections for Form BB Controller. 

The opoiation of (his form of controller is the same as the AA, except 
(hat (ho aniomatio accolora(ion is by means of series relays, the s^tches 
bi'inj: ilosovl bv shunt coils which are in series both with the master con- 
(rollor an»l with (bo series relay contacts. With this scheme, acceleration is 
uu(onta(ic up (o the position at which the master controller is set. Coils D 
an*! /; are the series coils of the relays which control the operation of 
switches and 7 respectively. 
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The controllers illustrated use a mechanical interlock so 
that both forward and reverse switches cannot be closed at 
the same time. These switches for controllers CC and DD 
are provided with back contacts ; when both direction 
switches are opened, the two back contacts complete the 




\ 



Fio, 171. Scheme of Main Connections for Form CC Controller. 

TbU controller is (he ibidg » that shown in Fig. 169. except thai it ii 
■rrtinged for dynamic broking in Ihe off position of the contuctars. The 
brake lesislor B, B, is connected across Ihe motor armature through cod- 
Iscts lA and 4A. Thtse conlacis are on Ihe botlom of twilthes / and 4 10 
that both sets of reverse Jwilehes must be open before dynamic braking ii 
obtained. The currcnl in passing through conincis lA and 4A cnergiies 
msBneti which press these conlacis linni)' logelher as long as Ihe dynamic 
brake current is flowing, and effecluolly prevent ihe reversal of ibc motor 
as long as ils speed il sufTicienl lo send cnrrenl ihrongh these coils. 

Fic. 17a. Scheme of JAmv Connections for Fohh DD CoNTjtoLLWt. 

This conlroUer is ihe some as that shown in Fig. 170, encept that dynamic 
braking is provided in the off posilion in the tame manner as shown in 

Fig. 171. 

dynamic brake circuit. The coils maintaining pressure on 
these back contacts are in series with the contacts and hold 
them closed as long as current is flowing through this cir- 
cuit. This arrangement also prevents the motor from being 
operated in the reverse direction as long as the dynamic 
brake current lasts. The single-pole contactor with blow- 
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out, which is used for opening the negative side of the lias] 
is shown in the top row, Fig. 173 and 174. At the bottoni 
of the panels are two contactors for short-circuiting thai 
starting resistor, In Fig. 173, these contactors are wound 1 



1*^ 



1. . ' 




Fio, 173. Fio. 174. 

Fig. 173. Form CC Controller. 

This coniroUer corresponds lo the dlagrHin shown in Fig. 171. Th 
verie swilches have two lop conlncli, / and 3 for rornraid operaHoti 
back contact lA, tmd i and 4 for reverse opernliaD with bottom coatac 
ThcM iwitches are mechanically inlerlocfced by the rod al ihe left, to 
vcnl both from elosing at the same time. Conlaet 5 is shown in the 
right hand corner, and lockout accelerating switchei 6 and J al the boti 
of (he panel. Both the reverse switches and the line conlaclc 
by shnni coils not shown in ihe diagram. An ovei-load relay \% loeited 
directly under twitch s and two-pole knife iwiuhes arc provided for db- 
conneciing the main and control lircniti from the line. 
FtG. 174. Form DD Controlleii, 

This controller corresponds 10 the diagram shown in Fig. 173. It It 
same as Fig. 173, e;>cepl (hat aeceletatitif: switches 6 and 7 arc 
shunt coils which are controlled by the series relays, one of whieh ta 
mounted underneath swilth 6. 

with series coils and operated on the lockout principle, 
rig. 174, the contactors have shunt coils and are controUa 
by current limit relays. One of these relays is shoiH 
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mounted underneath the resistor switch. The other relay 
is mounted under the direction switch. 

These panels have a two-pole overload relay and a low- 
voltage protective relay. The overload relay is provided 
with two coils, each having a dashpot time-limit device. 
The plungers actuated by either of these coils engage a 
single switch member, which opens the potential relay cir- 
cuit in case of overload. The use of the two-pole overload 
relay and the negative line switch gives maximum pro- 
tection against grounds, which are apt to occur in applica- 
tion of this kind. In the off position, the controller dis- 
connects the armature from the line. If no negative line 
Switch is used, one end of the series field is connected to the 
line, so that it is not safe to work on the motor without 
opening the knife switch. 

In the upper right hand corner of the panel is a two- 
pole, single-throw knife switch for disconnecting the feed 
wires from the panel. A similar two-pole single-throw 
knife switch and fuses are located underneath the overload 
relay for the control wiring. The main line knife switch, 
as well as the smaller knife switch and fuses, can be pro- 
vided with sheet metal covers to protect the operator from 
accidental flashes if the switch is opened under load. The 
large knife switch is provided with an attachment for a pad- 
lock so that the switch can be locked in the open position 
when repair work is going on. By opening the main knife 
switch and closing the control knife switch, the control cir- 
cuits can be tested out and the operation of the contactors 
observed, to see that the equipment is in working order, 
before power is applied to the main contacts. 

Usually these control panels are protected by grill work 
or in some other manner, or they are mounted in a gallery, 
which is accessible only to authorized persons. In some 
states these precautions are required by law. In the main, 
however, the steel mill companies recognize the importance 
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of such safety provisions and use them whether required 
by law or not. 

The reason for dividing the controllers into four classes 
can best be understood by giving some of the applications 
for each class of control. 

Class A A controllers are applied to all of the main and 
auxiliary tables requiring one speed only. These tables 
usually consist of a series of rollers; the steel rests on the 
rollers and is moved forward or back by revolving the 
rollers. 

Class BB controllers are used for similar applications 
where two or more speeds of operation are required. 

Class CC controllers are applied to screw-downs, lifting 
and tilting tables, manipulator fingers, and side guards. 

Class DD controllers are used for metal mixers and 
Bessemer converters, and are also used for the same ap- 
plications as class CC where speed control is desired. 

The use of four controller combinations is not desirable 
where one or two combinations will do the work. In addi- 
tion, a number of steel mill engineers object to the present 
lockout switch, as its operation is not reliable on light loads. 
It is hoped that development in the controller art will enable 
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Fig. 175. Typical Application of Electric Motors to Reversing 

Roll Tables of Blooming Mill. 

a single controller to be used for all applications. The 
dynamic brake feature need not be connected in where a 
series motor is used. For compound motors, the dynamic 
brake is preferable to plugging, as it limits the commutating 
requirements in the motor and the controller can be so de- 
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Signed that the reversing will be as quick or even quicker 
than where plugging is used. The more extensive use of 
compound wound motors for steel mills will make the use of 
dynamic brake more general. 

A two high reversing mill is outlined in Fig. 175. The 
circles A and B represent the main rolls for fabricating the 
steel. The horizontal row of circles represents the table 
rolls which are driven by electric motors through suitable 
gearing. The steel billet is moved up to the main rolls 
in the direction shown, by revolving the table rolls. After 
the billet has entered the main rolls, it is carried through 
by the action of these rolls and is delivered to the table rolls 
on the left hand side. By reversing the direction of the 
main rolls and table rolls on both sides, the billet is fed 
back through the main rolls, the process being repeated 
until the desired reduction is secured. Each of these opera- 
tions is known as a *' pass.*' After the billet has been 
rolled to a given size by one set of main rolls, it is often 
passed to other rolls, or the same set of rolls may have 
several different shaped grooves, so that the billet can be 
moved sideways and made to enter these grooves during 
successive passes. The movement of the billet sideways is 
controlled by the side guards, which consist of horizontal 
bars, which are moved across the table rolls for placing the 
billet in the proper position. When it is desired to turn the 
billet over, manipulator fingers are used. These fingers are 
attached to the side guards and extend underneath the billet 
between the table rolls. These manipulator fingers are 
connected so that they can be raised and lowered. This 
movement, when properly directed, serves to turn the billet 
over. The distance between the main rolls A and B is ad- 
justed by means of an electric motor, geared to screws which 
raise the top roll. If the screws are raised, the hydraulic 
pressure will cause the top roll to follow. If it is desired to 
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lower the top roll, it is necessary for the motor to drive the 
screws down with sufficient force to overcome the hydraulic 
pressure. This is known as the ** screw-down " motion. It 
can be readily seen that the adjustment between these rolls 
must be very exact, and therefore it is important that the 
control of the screwdown motor provide for stopping this 
motor with practically no drift. 



Steel Plat« 




7m9 



Fig. 176. Typical Application of Motors and Gears to Tilting 

Roll Taule of Plate Mill. 



A three-high mill with tilting tables is shown in Fig. 176. 
The main rolls are illustrated by circles A, B and C. Roll 
B is an idler. The steel to be rolled in this form of mill 
is usually a plate and the mills used are usually called 
"plate mills." The red hot steel plate is passed alternately 
between rolls A and B from right to left and back from left 
to right between rolls B and C The screw-down motion 
adjusts the distance between rolls A and C, roll B being 
free so that when the pass is made between rolls A and B, 
roll B is forced against roll C. When they pass in the oppo- 
site direction between B and C, roll B is pressed against A. 

In order to pass the steel plate alternately between A and 
B and B and C, it is necessary to tilt the tables; hence, the 
term "tilting table." The end of the table away from the 
rolls is hinged and the opposite end of the table is raised 
or lowered by means of an electric motor. These tables 
have two fixed positions, which are previously adjusted so 
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that the motors are automatically stopped when the tables 
reach these positions. The tables are counter- weighted, as 
shown, in order to equalize the work done between raising 
and towering. The masses moved, however, are great and 
as an accurate stop is required, it is nece-ssary to provide 



Fic. 177. Main Con. 




E Point 



F CONTROl.LEH WITH C 
SLOW-DtlWN. 

This coDlrollcr is the same as Fig. 171 with (he addition of switch S, 
When it is desired to slow down the motor, preparatory to stopping, the 
rhunt coil of switch S is disconnected from the line by means of the limit. 
switch shown in Fig. 178. This, in turn, causes cail B to open 6 and there- 
fore inserts all the starting resistance and doses ■ shunt aroand the armature 
Ihroagh contact SA, leaving the motor connected to the line with the itartiag 
resistor in series with, and the slow-down resistor shanted across the arma- 
ture, providing a slow running motion. The bottom contact of switch 8, 
marked SA, has a series coil to retain the switch in the open position as long 
as current is flowing through contact SA. If tbe line switches were open 
and the dynamic resistance omitted, some dynamic brake action would occur 
due to the resistor across the armature through contact SA. This resistor. 
however, is of too large an ohmic value to give a qnick stop, and it is. there- 
fore, necessary io use tlie additional dynamic braking resistor to bring the 
motor quickly to a st.indslill. 

a slowdown before the final stop. Fig. 1 77 illustrates the 
controller used for this purpose. When the table ap- 
proaches either limit of travel, switches 7 and 8 are opened 
and switch S-A is closed. This inserts the starting resist- 
ance in series with the motor and also provides a shunt 
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around the motor armature. These connections can be ad- 
Justed to give a positive slow speed, from which an accu- 1 
rate stop can be made. The problem is very similar to J 
that of an elevator or skip hoist, which is moved up and | 
down between fixed limits. In bringing tables to rest, I 
switches i-A and 4-A are closed at the same time that the ] 
line switches are opened, which provides a dynamic brak- 
ing path of low resistance around the armature. In addi- 
tion, the circuit through the mechanical braking magnet is 
opened so that the brake shoes set and assist in stopping 
the load, as well as hold it securely. The accurate placing 
of these tables at either limit of travel is facilitated by the 
use of a crank motion. The stop is made when the crank is 
at either the top or bottonij 
of tlic travel, so that a slight I 
variation in the point ofl 
stopping makes little differ- T 
ence in the location of thej 
table. 

The controller switches! 
arc operated automatically I 
by a stop motion switch, 1 
shown in Fig. 178, whose 1 
actuating shaft is connected I 
to the mechanism. On the:] 
shaft is mounted a set ofl 
cams which open or close I 
the limit switches at the! 
proper tinTe. The cams are I 
adjustable, so that each ] 
switch can be set to open 1 
and close at the proper j 
point in the travel, The use of the cams gives a quick motion to J 
these switches and enables an accurate setting to be obtained, I 
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The motor is started by means of the master switch shown 
in Fig. 179. This master switch is also used in cohdcc- 
tion with the other controllers, previously described, The 
central position of the handle disconnects the motor from 
the line and resets the no-voltage switch in case the over- 
load has opened it. The movement of the handle either 
side of the center operates the controller forward or re- 
verse. One slow-speed point and one full-speed point 
are provided in each direction. Where the application re- 




quires more running notches, a different form of master 
switch is used. 

A lifting table is very similar to a tilting table, except 
that the table is moved vertically up and down instead of 
having one end hinged and ■ the other end raised and 
lowered. The results accomplished are the same, but a 
somewhat different mechanism is used. Usually the lift- 
ing table is confined to rolling operations which do not re- 
quire a very long table. 

Tests indicate that, on many applications, the best results 
are obtained with very few accelerating points. There are 
two ways of approaching this problem. Those who argue 
for a large number of accelerating points call attention to 
the fact that the current can be maintained at a higher level 
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and thus furnish a larger average accelerating torque. The ^H 
advocates of a small number of steps show that each switch 
requires a certain time in which to operate. Where the 
acceleration must take place in two or three seconds, too 
much time is consumed in the closing of these switches; also ^m 
high current peaks must be used in any event. ^H 
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Fic. 180. Load Curve of ioo-hp., 2jo-volt, Compound-Wod 
Operating Main Roll Table of a ^o-inch Blooming N 

In Fig. 180 are illustrated tests on a loo-hor 
230-volt, compound-wound direct-current motor 
the main mill table for a 40-inch blooming mil 
lesistor switches were used but the tests showed 
action of the last resistor switch was too slow 
material value. On closing the line switch, the fir 
jjeak is obtained. The second and third current 
caused by the first two resistor switches. The slo 
curve at each succeeding resistance point becom 
and steeper until it approaches a vertical line 
second resistor switch is operated. The result is 
motor has approximately reached full speed anc 
resistor switch makes only a small bump in th 
curve. Other tests' indicate that there is a react 
current curve, which normally tends to throw it 
calculated value of current, and then causes a 
j rise so that the wavy portion of the current curve 
^^^. 1 See Chapter VI, Fig*. 47 and 4S, 
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ing after the second resistor switch is closed, is partly due 
to this effect, and still further eliminates the action of the 
last resistor switch. This particular application will give 
just as good service using only two switches for short-cir- 
cuiting the resistor during acceleration. The current peaks 
had a maximum value of about twice full load, which is per- 
missible for an application of this kind. The minimum 
value of current is a little in excess of the full-load value. 
This record shows an operation extending over 40 seconds 
and involves three starts and stops in each direction, or a 
total of six passes. 

The above application is typical of stee! mill requirements 
for auxiliary drive. The motor is usually operated for a 
very short period of time, during which the period of ac- 
celeration is a large part of the complete cycle. The size of 
the motor is determined from the power required to ac- 
celerate the masses moved. After the motor comes up to 
speed, the load drops off to a very small value, as it is almost 
entirely friction. Motors for this service must be capable 
of withstanding severe mechanical shocks and mast be de- 
signed to have small inertia for the torque delivered. The 
armatures are usually long and small in diameter, and the 
mechanical parts exceedingly rugged for the rating of the 
motor. Practice, has shown that motors of standard con- 
struction, which are suitable for machine tools and ordinary 
machine shop applications, will be racked to pieces in steel 
mill service. Motors have therefore been available for a 
number of years, known as the "steel mill type." 

Every steel mil! has machine tools, fans, pumps, and other 
applications, which differ in no material way from similar 
applications in ordinary machine shop practice. Standard 
motors and controllers are used for these applications. It is 
always desirable, however, to have the contacts and inter- 
locking parts of these controllers interchangeable with those 
used for floor controllers connected to the auxiliary drive, 
in order to reduce the spare parts to a minimum. 
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CHAPTER XX 
CRANES 

Cranes are used for hoisting and lowering heavy weights 
and for moving them short distances. Practically all power 
cranes are now operated by electric motors. Some small 
sized cranes are operated by hand, but the convenience of 
electric power and its almost universal distribution have led 
to its use even on the smaller cranes. 

The best results arc obtained with direct-current series- 
wound motors. These motors have a speed-torque char- 
acteristic which gives fast operation on light loads and 
enables the motor to adapt itself to the load requirements in 
the best possible manner. Where alternating current only 
is available, slip-ring induction motors prove satisfactory 
and there are many cases where the difference in perform- 
ance between direct- and alternating-current motors would 
not warrant the introduction of converting apparatus. 

All types of cranes have a hoist motion and traveling 
cranes have a bridge and trolley motion in addition. Other 
forms of cranes have their particular from of translating 
motion in addition to the hoist. By far, the largest number 
of electrically operated cranes are of the traveling crane 
type. 

When the crane was operated from the steam engine 
through the medium of shafting and clutches, it was neces- 
sary to provide a load brake to retard the lowering of the 
load. This brake made it necessary to exert power in the 
lowering direction to make the load descend. These load 
brakes are of a very ingenious construction and usually 
arranged so that the friction load is proportional to the load 
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on the hoolc. When the electric motor was substituted for 
the line shafting and clutches, this load brake was retained 
and a plain reversing controller was used. A further study 
of this problem showed that the series motor could be con- 
nected as a shunt generator when lowering, thereby elimi- 
nating the load brake and saving power. This change was 
introduced about 1910 and has since become universal prac- 
tice on all new crane equipment. 

All hoisting motors have a friction brake mounted on the 
motor shaft. This brake is released by a magnet when the 
motor is operated. The brake winding is in series with 
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Fig. 181. Connections 




Fig. 183. Cu.SNECTlON! 



the direct-Qurrent motors and in shunt with alternating- 
current motors. In some cases an additional brake of this 
type is placed on the secondary shaft, the double brake 
equipment giving added insurance against dropping the 
load. The motors operating the trolley and bridge are 
usually stopped by plugging or reversing the motor. The 
movement of the trolley is slow and no difficulty is experi- 
enced in handling it. Usually the bridge is equipped with 
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a foot brake which may be used instead of plug^ng the 
motor or as an added safety feature should anything happen 
to the electrical equipment. 

Small cranes are frequently operated from the floor. 
The controller is provided with a spring for returning it to 
the central position and ropes are attached to an operating 
wheel or sheave on the controller shaft so arranged that the 
operator can control the motors by pulling one or the other 
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FiC. 184. CON.NECTIONS FOS A HOIST CoNTSOLLIIt. 

Wilb M electric limit switch. 




Fro. 185. Connections for a Hoist Contboi.i.er. 

With a mechanical limit switch. Switches Nos. 7 and S are normally open 

■nd Nos. g and 10 aie normally closed. 

of these ropes from the floor. Larger cranes have a cab for 
the operator. This cab is attached to the bridge and con- 
tains the control equipment. Some very large cranes have 
the cab attached to the trolley. This is known as a "man 
trolley." 

The scheme of control is shown diagramatically in Fig. 
182 for the hoist and Fig. 183 for the bridge or trolley. 
Various schemes of control have been devised for the hoist. 
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that shown being in most general use at present. The dia-l 
grams indicate a contactor form of control but the same con- f 
nections may be made with a drum controller. Drum con- I 
trollers are in common use with the smaller cranes and ] 
magnetic contactor controllers on the larger cranes. The 
dividing line is ronghly about 50 hp., but the class of service 
and frequency of operation are the determining factors. 
The magnetic contactor control is more durable but alsoj 
more expensive and takes upf 
additional room. When 
manual controller is used^'a 
either of the drum type on^ 
some other design, it is desir-J 
able to provide a protective 
panel for each crane. One oil 
these panels is shown in FigJ 
1 86. It consists of a slate panel 
having mounted on it a knifn 
switch, two single-pole con-| 
tactors, one overload relay fori 
each motor circuit, and one re- ^ 
I ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0, lay in the common return wire. ' 
[^^ ^_J The latter is called a "totalis- 
ing relay" and sometimes two 
Fig. 186. Ckane Protective , , - . , , , 

Pf^figi,^ of them are furnished, one for | 

each side of the line. Thes 
relays provide automatic overload protection for each of tl 
motors, as well as for the complete system. The knif 
switch is provided with means for locking it in the openl 
position so that an attendant may lock the switch open whenj 
he is working on the crane. Each controller may be prc^ 
vided with a contact for resetting the relays when 1 
handle is in the off position or a reset push button ni 
be used. 





Fic. 18;. 1,5-Ton Scui-Poktal Ckahs. 

This crane is equipped with a 35-hp. hoist motor; iS-hp. ctwie-lr»»el motor 

and 7.5-hp. Totaling motor. 

either be geared to the hoisting drum or operated by the 
hoisting block through mechanical means. The limit switch 
corresponding to the diagram in Fig. 1 85 consists of a 
rotating shaft having a quick make and break attachment. 
When the shaft is rotated through a given angle, the mov- 
able element of the switch is snapped from the normal posi- 
tion to the emergency position, which disconnects the motor 
from the line and applies dynamic braking. When the 
hook is lowered a short distance, a weight or spring moves 
the shaft back to its normal position and the switch is 
snapped back, establishing the regular connections. 

The magnetic contactor control consists of a slate panel 
having mounted on it the magnetic contactors, knife 
switches and overload relays. No protective panel is used 
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in connection with this form of control, as the safety fea-j 
tures are embodied in the controller itself. The masterfl 
switch usually consists of a small drum type controUerj 
mounted in front of the operator. The contactor panel it-1 
self is usually mounted in the upper part of the cab abov^ 
the operator's head. This requires a longer cab than I 
necessary with the manual controller. 




Showing cam controller and crane prolictive panel. 

The most common form of manual controller is of thcl 
drum type. This gives a very convenient and compacCl 
form of controller but one which is subject to considerable] 
wear for the larger sized motors. In order to provide al 
more durable form of manual controller, various forms otM 
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face plate and grindstone types have been devised. These 
controllers arc usually quite heavy and have a great many 
exposed parts which endanger the operator. Recently some 
attempts have been made to cover up these controllers, but 
this has added to their bulk so that fewer of them are used 
than formerly. 

A new form of controller is being manufactured which 
embodies many of the good features of both the drum type 
and tile contactor type of controller. It is mounted in the 
form of a drum controller and consists of a series of con- 
tactors operated by cams, the cam shaft taking the place of 
the drum cylinder. One form of this controller is illus- 
trated in Fig. 190. The operation of a cam contactor is 
shown in Fig. i8g. The contacts are made in the same 
manner as with a magnetic contactor and the same contacts 




I^lri. iSy. C-Mt C.J.MA1.-1 ™. 
s open, beginning lo tlose and dosed, illualraling the 
* rollinB contucl. 



are used, which makes the parts interchangeable. The 
same blowout is used so that the rupturing of the arc takes 
place in as efficient a manner as the ordinary magnetic 
contactor. The cam gives a quick motion for opening and 
closing so that it is difficult to just touch the contactor. On 
account of the contactors moving in a horizontal plane and 
the air space being restricted by the drum mounting, these 
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controllers are not recommended for as large motors as thfl 
magnetic cantactor type. They form, however, a. verj 
valuable intermediate step and may be used even with thei 
smallest motors, as they are available in small sizes. Thel 
controller itself is lighter 
than a drum controller 
and the construction 
such that various combi-*] 
nations can easily be ob-^m 
tained; for instance, thel 
plan reversing controller| 
for the bridge service dif-i 
fcrs from the hoi; 
troJler only in the caml 
shaft, the balance of thai 
controller being the sani&J 
The bridge motion con-1 
t roller can be used fori 
either alternating or di-j 
rcLt-Lurrent motors hy 
simply changing the 
ncctions. Where alter- 
nating-current motors are 
used, dynamic braking 
cannot easily be obtained J 
so that the load braken 
is still used requiring the hoisting motor to be operated! 
under load when lowering. This makes the alternating- 
current controller the same for the bridge and trolley 1 
motions. The cam controller can be connected to the alter-^ 
nating-current motor to start up with single-phase second-J 
ary, which gives a small starting torque and correspondingfl 
slow speed for light loads. For the bridge service, i 
same controller is used with both phases closed on the fin 
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notch. The adaptability of this design of controller and 
the use of interchangeable parts with the magnetic con- 
tactor control will reduce the spare parts carried in stock. 
The rolling contact is acknowledged to be the best by all 
engineers and it should be used wherever possible. 
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This crane hns a S4-f(. rndius and is 54 fl. from trnck to pivol pin. H 
motor, So-hp, ; crane Iravcl motor, iS-hp. ; rotating motor, 3J-hp. 

The present demand for cranes is very great, which has 
focused the attention of engineers on this apparatus, and 
many improvements are being made in the design of cranes 
and the electrical equipment for them. 

A good example of a special design of heavy cranes is 
illustrated in Fig. 192. This shows a 150-ton electrically- 
operated revolving pontoon crane, which is perhaps the 
largest ever constructed in the United States. The pontoon 
contains a complete boiler plant and an engine-driven gen- 
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erator, which supplies the electric current for operating the 
various motions of the crane. The crane is controlled from 
a small house mounted above the pontoon deck by means of 
master controllers; one operator is able to control all of the 
motions of the crane. When the load is lowered, the motors 
operate as generators and, in case of accidental interruption 
of electric current, the crane motions are automatically 
locked by means of friction brakes to prevent the possibility 
of dropping the load. The crane motions consist of a main 
hoist of 150 tons divided into two parts of 75 tons each. 
These hoists are fixed on the boom. In addition, there is 
an auxiliary hoist of 25 tons capacity, which is movable up 
and down the boom. A rotating motion is obtained by two 
60-hp. motors and the boom hoist is operated from the 
vertical to an angle of 30 degrees by two screws operated 
from 60-hp. motors. In addition to the crane proper, the 
pontoon is equipped with four electrically-operated cap- 
stans, one in each corner. 



CHAPTER XXI 

CAR DUMPERS 

The car dumper is a special machine designed for un- 
loading ore or coal from open type railway cars. The ap- 
paratus consists of two essential parts — the barney haul and 
the cradle hoist. 

A train of loaded cars is placed on a slight incline ap- 
proaching the car dumper. An individual car is detached 
and passes down the incline to the barney haul, which con- 
sists of a small car with a pusher arm projecting above the 
track between the rails, attached to a cable driven by an 
electric motor. The arm engages the rear of the car and 
pushes it up an incline to the cradle hoist. The car is 
fastened securely in the cradle by clamps, shown in Figs. 
194 and 196, which engage the top of the car and hold it 
firmly against the rails. These clamps consist of vertical 
members which are curved into hooks at the top. There 
are several of them on each side of the car, set high enough 
to clear the largest car and held down by counterweights, 
such as the small rectangular counterweights shown in Fig. 
194. When the cradle is hoi.sted they engage the top of the 
car, exerting sufficient force to retain the car in place when 
the cradle turns it over. By the use of counterweights a 
very flexible form of clamping is obtained, which is entirely 
automatic in its operation. Clamping bars may be used 
instead of hooks as shown in Fig. 196. The cradle hoist 
lifts the car to a fixed elevation and turns it over, emptying 
the contents of the car onto an apron provided with a chute 
for directing the contents into the proper place. This 
method of unloading is used extensively in connection with 
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coal and ore. The material may be loaded onto a conveyor, 
into a boat or a hopper car. The empty car is returned to 
the track level and the clamps removed. The next loaded 




Showing the incti: 
iDg coal into boats 
for tliU purpose. 

car pushes the empty car onto an incline located on the 
other side of the cradle hoist. The empty car descends by 
gravity to an assembling track or switch, where it is taken 
care of in the usual way. 

BABNX7 HAUL 

The barney haul is usually operated by a direct-current 
compound-wound motor, alth<iugli a series motor may be 
used where there is sufficient friction to eliminate any 
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danger of over-speeding. The controller is usually of the 1 
rheostatic reversing type, provided with one armature shunt | 
point to give a slow speed when the barney engages the car. 
A series or compound motor is able to exert the heavy . 
torque required during the period of moving the car up the 1 










incline. On the reverse motion the weight of the barn^ is! 
insufficient to overhaul the cable; it is therefore necessary] 
to operate the motor drive in the reverse direction. A J 
series or a compound motor gives a high speed return under] 
this light load. In calculating the si/e of motor and control M 
the heating effect is based upon the period of heavy load] 
during hoisting and the light load on the return stroke, j 
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The motors run from 150 to 300 hp., at either 230 or 500 
volts. The controller is of the magnetic contactor type 
Fig- 195- Limit switches are provided to stop the motor 



SCHEME OF MAIN CONNECTIONS SEQUENCE 




CONTACT ORS 



automatically at each limit of travel. Both the gear type 
and the track type limit switches have been used. 

CSASI^ HOIST 

The motors for the cradle hoist arc of the direct-current 
series type. Sometimes a single motor is used, for other 
applications — two motors. Where the barney haul requires 
only half the horse-power of the cradle hoist, the use of 
three motors of the same rating makes a good arrangement. 
The armatures and other spare parts of the motors remain 
the same, the only difference being the field windings. 

While the loaded car is being hoisted, the maximum 
amount of torque is required. After the proper height has 
been reached and the car begins to turn over, the load de- 
creases but still remains positive due to the arrangement of 
counterweights. In returning the empty car the motor first 
operates under a friction load while swinging the cradle 
over to the upright position of the car. The cradle and car 
are then lowered under dynamic braking to the track level. 
The cradle is counter-balanced to make the work done 
during the total cycle as small as possible. 




Fic. 196. Car Duwfkr Discharging the Coal from a Car. 
The car is held ngainat the track by meani of ban inEtesd of hooki. 

The controller connections, Fig. 197, provide for full 
reverse with dynamic braking in the lowering. The con- 
troller consists of magnetic contactors operated from a 
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Fic. 197. Scheme op Connections for Cradle Hotst. 
Using two molori in pirnllel. Each motor hns a separate sel of n 
Ehort-circuiled simultaneously by double pole conlacto 
is bv current limit relays and the relay coils are ihonrn 

r. The motors are geared logiether rigidly and must be accelerated' I 
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master switch. The limit of travel in both directions is con- 
trolled by limit switches, either of the gear or track type. 
The motors range in size from a total of 250 to 400 hp., 
sometimes divided between two motors. Usually the single 
motors do not exceed 350 hp. 
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Fig. 198. Cak Dumper Loauing Coal Inti 

The distance of the vertical hoist before the car is turned 
over depends upon the applications. Id some cases this 
hoist may be 40 to 50 ft., in other cases only a short dis- 
tance. Where the vertical travel is considerable, it is 
usually necessary to slow down the cradle where the motion 
changes from vertical to rotating. In coming back, the 
rotating motion is slowed down where it changes to vertical. 
This slowing down is to avoid shocks when the cradle enters 
and leaves the hooks or trunions. 
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The above description is general. It applies in the main I 
to various commercial types of car dumpers, each particular I 
design embodying ingenious features for taking care of the 
details. The arrangement of the barney differs with vari- 
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SeparHted from Ihe lrm:k by a wall. The coal or ore is Uken from Ihit | 
poini by 1 bridge with a e'ab buckst. This form of cur damper is arM 
for moving along Ihc wall and is carried on a. special track. 

ous companies. It is necessary to return the barney, so that I 
it will pass underneath the next car. This may be done f 
by a system of two track levels or by an arrangement for J 
rotating the arm into a horizontal position during the return 
part of the travel. The details of changing the motion of 
the cradle from the vertical hoist to the rotating motion I 
differ in various design.s. The car dumpers illustrated la 
FigS' 193 snd 198 employ an ingenious arrangement to I 
permit the operator on the outer end of the pan to get back [ 
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and forth to tlic main cab. It consists in a duplicate set of 
controllers for hoisting the pan so that the operator may 
bring the hinged end of the pan back on a level with the 
stationary cab and then raise the pan to a horizontal posi- 
tion to permit him to walk from his cab to the main cab. 
Various designs of pans or chutes are employed for direct- 
ing the contents of the car in the desired manner. 

FAK OB ATBON 

Where the coal or ore is loaded info the vessel, an ad- 
justable pan or apron provided with a chute is furnished, 
the nozzle of which can be turned in different directions. 
This arrangement is ilhislraU'd in Fiji. 19.?. The pan is 



Fig. : 
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raised or lowered by a pair of screws, one of which is at- 
tached to each upright. These screws are driven by revers- 
ible motors with the ordinary rheostatic control. The pan 
is hinged to the two uprights of the car dumper and the 
outer end is raised or lowered by means of an electric motor. 
The control for this motor is similar to the control for the 
cradle hoist, only much smaller. It provides for rheostatic 
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control in the hoisting direction and dynamic braking in 
lowering. 

The chute is provided with a small motor for rotating it. 
The operator is located in the cab immediately above the 
chute and controls the height and location for the opening 
in the chute by means of the controllers just described. 



CHAPTER XXII 

ORE AND COAL BRIDGES 

Ore bridges are used for the handling of ore and coal, 
principally on the Great Lakes. During the navigation 
period, ore is shipped from the Lake Superior region to the 
lake ports in the East, and coal is shipped back. The ore 
boat is a long vessel made up almost entirely of cargo space. 
The propelling machinery is usually at the rear, which 
leaves the body of the boat free for cargo. The ore is 
loaded into the boats at the Lake Superior ports from 
bins by means of chutes. When the boat reaches its east- 
ern destination in the neighborhood of Cleveland or Buf- 
falo, the ore is taken out of the boat and, either loaded 
in cars for transportation to the blast furnaces, or placed 
in stock piles. The coal is then loaded into the boat 
from cars by means of a car dumper and is taken out 
of the boat at the Lake Superior ports by means of an 
unloading bridge. 

An ore or coal bridge. Fig. 201, consists of a struc- 
tural steel span supported on two piers. These supports 
are mounted on tracks and moved by electric motors. On 
the bridge is a run-way supporting a trolley, which is 
moved forward and back 'On the bridge by electric motors 
and carries the hoisting mechanism for raising or lower- 
ing the clam-shell bucket. Usually the operator rides 
in this trolley familiarly known as a *' man trolley." The 
bridge is moved along the tracks until the clam-shell bucket 
is in position above the hatchway. The bucket is lowered 
into the boat and lifts the ore or coal up through the hatch- 
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way, carrying it back to bins or a stock pile. The bins are 
used for loading cars in the usual manner. During the 
summer, a surplus of ore is accumulated at the Great Lake 
stations in large piles known as " stock piles." At the time 
of unloading, the ore is graded, so that the burden in the 
clam-shell bucket may be dropped close to the dock or a 
considerable distance back, depending upon the location of 
that particular grade of ore. 

Special machines are frequently used for the purpose of 
unloading the ore from the boat. Where such machines 
are employed, the ore bridge is used for transferring 
the ore from the unloadcr proper to the stock pile or 
bins. Where the ore bridge is used for unloading the 
boat, provision is sometimes made for twisting the bucket 
through 90 degrees to facilitate picking up the ore in the 
hold of the boat. 

The application of motors and control to an ore or coal 
bridge divides itself into three distinct classes; vis,, hoist, 
trolley and bridge. 

HOIST 

The hoist is equipped with two drums, one drum handling 
the shell line and the other the closing line. The shell line 
is attached directly to the stirrup of the bucket, while the 
closing line is attached by levers in such a manner that 
pulling on the closing line causes the jaws of the clam-shell 
to come together and retain the load. In picking up a load, 
the bucket spades are in a vertical position, with the closing 
line slack. The bucket is then lowered into the ore or 
coal and the closing line pulled up. The tension on the 
closing line moves the two shells together, after which the 
hoisting may be done on both the closing and the shell lines. 
To discharge the burden, the load is held by the shell line 
and the closing line is slackened. 

When only one hoisting motor is used, the two drums are 
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controlled by clutches. Where two motors are used, c 
connected to each drum, each motor having a separate con- 
troller and usually a separate master switch. By using two 
motors and adjusting the resistance, the proper tension can 
be kept on the closing and shell lines so that the bucket will 
not open until the operator changes the adjustment. 

, Direct-Current Mo- 

tors are series wound 
and operated as stand- 
ard scries motors in the 
hoisting direction. In 
lowering, a kick-off 
notch is provided which 
connects the armature 
and field in parallel 
across the line. This 
causes the motor to op- 
erate as a shunt motor. 
After the bucket has 
started down, there is 
always sufficient weight 
to overhaul the hoist- 
ing mechanism so that 
the armature generates 
through the series field 
and provides dynamic braking. After this braking cir- 
cuit has been once established, the speed of lowering can 
be controlled by changing the resistance in the dynamic 
brake circuit. The motor may or may not be disconnected 
from the line, depending upon which condition 
most economical operation. 

The schematic arrangement of such a control for a sin) 
motor is shown in Fig. 202. If two motors are used, 
controllers are supplied, one for each motor. The switch 
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marked jA in Fig. 202 (a) is closed only in the central 
or off position. This dynamic brake circuit does not in- 
clude the magnet brake' coil; therefore, the friction shoes 
set and the motor is brought to rest. 
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Used in inslallation shown in Fig. 207. 

The connections for hoisting are given in Fig. 202. 
{i) This is a straight rheostatic controller, the speed of 
hoisting being controlled by a cutting out of resistance in 
series with the armature and field. 

The connections for lowering are given in Fig. 202. 
(c) On the first notch, the current comes in through switch 
^ to a point between the armature and field. It passes 
through the field and brake magnet to the starting resist- 
ance and thence through switch j to the line. Another 
branch of current passes through the armature in the 
reverse direction and through a resistance to contact i-A 
and thence to contact j and the line. This keeps the cur- 
rent flowing through the field in the same direction while 

' By "magnet brake" is meonl n friction brake which is set by a heavy 
spring and released by a majfnel. 
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it reverses the current through the armature, causing the 
motor to rotate in the opposite direction. After the motor 
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starts, the load drives the motor as a generator, the circuit 
being through the field and resistance / to resistance i and 
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thence through the armature, completing the circuit. When 
this condition is established, switch 2 may be opened. The 
motor then runs as a generator at its maximum speed. By 
successively closing switches ^ to S inclusive, the resistance 
of thi.'< clrcuil i.^ dn i-,ri-;i il .ind the speed of lowering de- 




FiG. ios- Direi-t-Cl-rkent Contkol Pan«l, 
Designed for Iwo motors and used in Irolley ipgilicnlionf. 
witchei are uwd Ihroaghout to insure thai ihe dirtclion and n 
le motors is mnintained aniform. 



creased. In order to stop, the controller is moved to the 
central position, closing switch ,T-/(, in Fig. 202 {a), which 
sets the magnet brake and brings the hoist to rest. 

Other methods of connecting the motor armature and 
field for lowering have been proposed, but they all follow 
the same essential arrangement, as shown in Fig. 20a; 
namely, the motor is operated as a shunt generator for the 
kick-off or starting point and as a series generator for 
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lowering. Sometimes a reverse current relay is placed in J 
the armature circuit to disconnect the motor from the line 4 
automatically as soon as regeneration begins. If a heavy ] 
load is lowered frequently, it may be more economical ta J 
keep the motor connected to the line, so that power will be 1 
returned to the system. Usually, however, the bucket is ( 








t'iC. 206. Uke Kridge. 
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red empty and hoisted with a load. It is trolleye( 
over to the proper point and the load dropped without \ 
3wering the bucket, as this saves time. 

Alternating-Current Motors. — Wound-secondary induc- 
ion motors with external resistance have been in successful I 
use for about ten years on bridges of this type. The ] 
control is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 203. For opera- 1 
under power, the control does not differ in any waj* J 
rom the standard reversing controller. The motor is con- 
nected to the line with all of the resistance in the secondary J 
and this resistance is gradually short-circuited to bring the 
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motor up to full speed. Dynamic braking is obtained by 
connecting the primaries of the motors in series to direct- 
current power, which is usually furnished by a motor-gen- 
erator set. The resistance is inserted in the secondary. 
With the motor at full speed, the direct-current power pro- 
vides a stationary field, which produces the same effect as 
when the motor is at rest and the alternating-current rotat- 
ing field is provided. As the resistance is reduced in the 
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Fii;. toy. Orb Bbiogb LInloadinc Coai. i-kom Boats. 

.Showing pier leg of bridgE, bucket and man IrolUy. Thii bridge wat ihe 

lirit one which used alternaling-currenl mulorb foT coal handling and is 

cqatpped for dynamic braking. The backet has a five ton capacity and 

this initallation has been in iucccssful operation for about ten yean. 



secondary of the motor, it is gradually slowed down until it 
operates at a very slow speed with the secondary short- 
circuited. The controller illustated in Fig, 203 can be 
arranged for the same number of power and brake notches 
on either side uf the off position when used for trolley 
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applications, It is simplified for hoisting by omitting the! 
brake connections for the upward travel of the bucket and T 
reducing the number of power notches for the downward ] 
travel. These are details of the master switch connections. 
Sometimes a magneto, or small direct-current generator, is 




Fia zoS. 1Skidi;e Odikateii rv Ai.iehnatinc Cukrent Motokb. 
Showing Ihe IJ.ooo-volt, high-lenaion iraoiinissioii lines which are cc 
necled Ihrnugh sliding coniacts directly [u transformers iDounted on than 
bridge, thus effecting a Diaterial saving in Dapper and insuring good voltaBI,] 
regulntion at the motor. This is very important with alternaling-corrent, ■: 
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drrven by the motor shaft to operate a relay for disconnect-] 
ing direct-current power from the motor fields and apply-] 
ing the brake when the speed has been reduced to a j 
determined value. This magneto may also be used fofl 
setting the brake in case of overspeed. 
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The trolley runs on a horizonat track lengthwise with the 
i bridge and carries the hoisting mechanism, and usually the 
' operator. Two motors are generally used for operating 
the troUey, although a single motor may work out best 
with some mechanical arrangements. The usual method of 
control for a trolley provides for dynamic braking, as well 
as power connections. The central position of the liandle 
represents the off or stationary position of the trolley. The 
movement either side of the off position provides the dyna- 
mic brake connections. After the master switch handle has 
passed through these brake notches, it comes to the power 
notches for either forward or reverse connections. To 
start, the handle is moved through the brake notches and 
the power notches; in stopping, a gradual movement of the 
handle towards the central position applies the dynamic 
brake with increasing strength until the central position is 
reached, where the mechanical brakes are applied and the 
trolley is stopped. 

The complete schematic diagram is shown in Fig. 204 
(o) using two motors, the armatures of which are connected 
permanently in parallel and the fields in series. In the 
power position, shown in the second diagram, the motor is 
connected directly across the line and a shunt is provided 
around the series fields through switch g and resistance 2. 
This shunt is necessary, as the field coils are designed to 
carry the full-load current of one motor only and the cur- 
rent of both armatures passes through the fields in series. 
Half of this current must be shunted in order to give normal 
field strength and to prevent overheating. The speed of 
the motor is controlled by closing switches 10 to /_j in- 
clusive, which short-circuit the resistance in series with the 
armature. Fig. 204 (rf) shows the same connection with 
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the current passing through the armatures in the reverse 
direction. 

The brake connections are shown in Fig. 204 (c) and 
{e)f the only difference being the direction of current 
through the armatures. The shunt around the field coils is 
disconnected and current is applied through switch 8, re- 
sistance J, the field coils and switch 2 to the line. The 
armatures are connected in the closed loop through the 
starting resistance and switches ?, .^, and 6. This causes 
the motor to operate as a shunt generator, the amount of 
dynamic braking being controlled by closing switches 10 to 
ij inclusive, which decreases the resistance in the arma- 
ture circuit. When the mechanical brakes are released by 
an electromagnet, the magnet is provided with a shunt 
winding, which is disconnected in the off position. Where 
a single motor is used, no shunt connection is required 
around the series field, as provided for in switch p and 
resistance 2 ; otherwise, the connections are the same. 
Sometimes two motors are provided, each with a separate 
controller. When this is done, it is desirable to use double 
pole switches and common accelerating relays, Fig. 205, so 
that the rate of acceleration of both motors is maintained 
constant and there is no danger of connecting the motors to 
the line in reverse directions. 

BBIDGE 

One or two motors are provided on each pier of the 
bridge for moving it along the track. These motors are 
provided with an ordinary reversing controller having a 
slow-down point by using a resistance in shunt with the 
armature. The friction brake is released by a shunt 
magnet, which is disconnected, thereby setting the brake, 
only in the off or central position of the master switch. 
Usually, two separate master switches are used, as the two 
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piers of the b'ridge may not always move at a uniform rate, 
due to slippage and other causes. If one pier moves faster 
than the other, the proper manipulation of one or the other 
controller will straighten the bridge. Usually, limit 
switches are provided for automatically disconnecting the 
leading motor in case the skewing of the bridge exceeds 
the safe limit. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
COKE 



Every American should be interested in the conscrvatioi 
of our national resources and the making in America of 
dyes and other chemicals, which were formerly purchased 
from Germany. For years this country wasted perhaps the 
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most valuable part of the coal in the manufacture of coke. 
Coke is produced from coal by the action of heat. The 
process drives off the tar and volatile matter, leaving a hard 
gray substance known as coke. Until recently the procej 
was carried on in this country in what are known as "be« 
hive coke ovens." This process produced only cok^ and 
wasted the byproducts. 
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ring the past ten years a large number of plants have 
been built which conserve the byproducts and are often 
referred to as byproduct coke and gas oven plants. These 
plants ci'miiiatc a great deal of the dust and fumes which 
i'ni;n]all\- rui'icd the country for miles around and, while 
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there is still dust in some of the operations, there is no 
nuisance or damage to the surrounding country. This dust 
consists largely of coke breeze which is a very fine coke 
dust. There is also coal dust in and about the crushers and 
conveying apparatus. It is therefore necessary to protect 
all control apparatus from this dust to reduce the main- 
tenance and insure reliable operation. Many of the con- 
troller panels are enclosed in cabinets provided with felt 
packing around the door. Examples of these cabinets are 
shown in Figs. 212 and 213. 

The control applications to a byproduct coke plant can 
best be described by taking up the process of manufacturing 
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; time t 
. ready for shipment. 

The method of h 
ling the coal from I 
carsorbarges to the r 
ceiving bins deper 
upon the locality a 
method of receiving the 
CL.al. Where the cnal 
is shipped by rail, the 
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a height of 40 or 
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ing bin. In other easel 
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crushers. These crushers consist of hammer mills or 1 

driven by constant speed motors, the controller being < 

a plain rheostatic type for direct-current motors or sl^ 
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ring motors. Where squirrel-cage motors are used standard I 
autostarters are applied. The starting requirements for 
these rolls are sometimes quite severe and care should be 
taken in applying squirrel-cage induction motors to see that 
sufficient starting torque is available. 
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Fig. 2i6. Combinei. Pusher, Levkler anh Door Mackiki 

The control equipment for coal handling machinery i 
often combined into one large board located in a dust-proof | 
building. The master controllers, which are usually push I 
buttons, are located close to the individual motors, so that ■] 
the attendant must be close to the motor when it starts. | 
This arrangement makes it necessary for the operator in I 
charge of starting the motors, to walk the entire length of ] 
different conveyors and inspect them together with the driv- [ 
ing machinery before starting the motors. Safety stop i 
buttons arc located at convenient intervals along the entire I 
length of the conveyor galleries so that the machinery can J 




I each side of each motor circuit 
cc > line in case any of Ihe overload 
re ection with Ihe limit snitchei for 
□I rner of the dlat^am U the main 



lo The fonr interlocking contactors 
ai perated from the lii point dram 
I; e pusher ram control. 




ton are squirrd-ca^ aad part of the slip-ring type. 
bullnn foT slailing snd another button for slnppioK. 
I, C. etc. If molor C ii slopped, motors P, E. F. G. H 
re Ihe others can be started. The operaline of any one 
s been simplified by omitting all duplicate equipment. 
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be stopped if anything goes wrong or an accident should 
occur. The coal handling control is so interlocked that the 
machine at the delivery end of the system must be started 
first and the other machines in their order up to the receiv- 
ing end of the system. Should a machine in any part of 
the system stop, all of the machines back of it are automatic- 
ally stopped to prevent the loading up or accumulation of 
material in any part of the system. The remaining ma- 
chinery on the delivery end continues to operate, thus un- 
loading all of the material in that part of the conveyor 
system. In some plants a relay is used for stopping the con- 
veyor if the load goes off, due to the breakage of a belt, 
gear, etc. This relay operates to open the contact if the 
load on the motor falls below a fixed value. 

In some instances as many as twenty motors have been 
interlocked on a system of this kind. As a rule, however, 
they are divided into two or more groups, each group con- 
veying the materia! to a storage or mixer bin. Lights or 
other signal devices are used so that when one group of con- 
veyor motors is started up the operator on the second group 
is signaled automaticalh' to start up his group. 

The ovens are ari d in batteries and are opened at 

both ends. Each oven is about S inches wide by 10 feet 
high and 40 feet long and has a capacity of from II to 16 
net tons of pulverized coal. Coal is charged into the ovens 
by a larry car having four hoppers. This car conveys the 
coal from the storage above the ovens to the ovens them- 
selves. These cars arc generally operated by direct-current 
motors with the ordinary rheostatic reversing drum con- 
trollers. The current is collected and returned to the line 
from two collector shoes operating on collector bars at the 
side of the track. 

A door machine is provided on each side of the oven. 
On one side this door machine is combined with a leveling 
bar and pushing machine, as shown in Fig. 216. On the 
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other side of the oven the door machine is combined with a 
coke guide through which the coke is forced from the oven 
into the quenching car. This arrangement is shown in Figs. 

217 and 220. 




After an oven has been emptied, the doors at each end of 
the oven are placed in position by the door machines and 
then sealed with clay to make them air-tight. A small 
opening is provided in the top of one of the doors for the 
leveling bar which levels off the coal discharged into the 
oven by the larry car. After the oven has been completely 
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charged this small opening is closed and scaled. The cok- 
tig process requires from 14 to 22 hours. When the coke 
is ready for removal from the oven the door on the one side 

removed, the coke guide is placed opposite the opening 
and the quenching car is placed opposite to coke guide. 
The pushing bar is inserted from the opposite side and the 
coke forced out through the chute into the quenching car. 
This is shown in Figs. 216, 217 and 220. 

The control for the combined pusher, leveler, and door 
machine is shown in Fig. 2ig. The various operations are ■ 
often interlocked to insure safety in handling the coke and.l 
in the movement of the machine. The controllers are of thai 
usual rheostatic reversing type. Both drum controllers ana 
magnetic contactor panels are used, depending upon the sizH 
of the motor and the work to be done. Limit switches ar< 
provided to prevent over-travel for the machines which havd 
positive limits of travel. The quenching car is moved by a 
20-ton electric locomotive which takes it to the quenchin] 
station where water is discharged on the coke in the car t 
reduce its temperature so that it can be handled readily.fl 
Fig. 219 shows a load of coke being quenched at the quench-tf 
ing station. 

The locomotive then conveys the coke to the coke whaH 
Fig. 220 where the coke is discharged and allowed to coou 
still further. From here it is fed onto belt conveyors by fl 
rotary feeder and conveyed to a screen which separates thfc 
coke from the coke breeze or dust. The electrical apparatus.4 
which operates the feeding conveyor and screen is subject tarn 
a great deal of coke dust and must be carefully protectecLl 
The control apparatus is usually the ordinary rheostatic^ 
type; either alternating-current or direct-current motors 
may be used, the latter being preferable on account 1 
having fewer moving parts. 

The gas and fumes which are distilled from the coai 
during the formation of coke are conveyed to various tanld 
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and stills where the byproducts are separated and refined. 
The electrical apparatus for this part of the equipment has 
no unusual features. During the heating process when the 
coal is changed to coke, in a well known type of oven, the 
direction of the gas through the ovens and flues is changed 
about every thirty minutes. This change is usually taken 
care of by clock-work which npt-ratt-s the motors that change 
the dampers. 





Alternating-current motors arc preferable for all con- 
veyors, crushers, damper regulators and screens. These 
motors have fewer moving parts than a direct-current motor 
and are less likely to be affected by the dust. Direct-cur- 
rent motors are preferable for traction purposes, also for the 
pusher, leveler and door machine, and for the unloading 
machines, either a car dumper or a hoist. AH of the motors 
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and controllers in a coke plant are subject to a great deal 
of dust and fumes. Special treatment should be given the 
exposed windings of motors and in some cases artificial 
ventilation is provided so that clean air can be taken from 
the outside and passed through the electrical apparatus. 
Little or no speed variation is required on most of the 
apparatus. Where speed regulation is required, direct- 
current motors are recommended. An important feature in 
the control equipment is the proper interlocking of groups of 
controllers to prevent accident. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
ELEVATORS 

Fifteen years ago, the electric elevator was used for 
small installations. The large office buildings and hotels 
used hydraulic power to operate their elevators. The 
hydraulic elevator has the disadvantage that it is inherently 
a constant power machine, as it takes the same amount of 
water whether the car is operated empty or loaded; and it 
is not feasible to overbalance the car on account of the 
hydraulic elevator being a single-acting machine and part 
of the car weight must be left unbalanced in order to circu- 
late the water when the car is descending. There is another 
disadvantage; every hydraulic installation requires a power 
plant consisting of pumps, tanks, regulating aparatus, and 
a considerable amount of expensive piping. Many large 
elevator installations still use hydraulic elevators, but the 
improvement in electric elevators has extended their use so 
that today they are the preferred type of elevator for all 
installations. In fact, some of the highest buildings could 
not have been successfully equipped with hydraulic ele- 
vators, on account of the length of car travel. 

The electric elevator has less investment and maintenance 
cost than the hydraulic, due to the elimination of the power 
plant It is also more economical to operate because the 
power used is proportional to the load. 

Electric elevators are used for a wide range of service 
conditions. The simplest form of elevator mechanism con- 
sists of a driving sheave operated from a counter shaft by 
suitable belting. The countershaft is run continuously by 
an electric motor and the elevator is operated up or down 
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: substantial machine is made by mounting the 
motor on a common bed plate with the drum and gearing, 
thus forming a self-contained unit. For passenger service, 
a worm gear is used. The gearing consists of either a 
single wheel with ball bearing end thrusts on the worm, or 
a double wheel with right and left worms. The latter 
arrangement is usual fur heavy loads. This type of ma- 
chine has been successfully operated with car speeds of 300 
feet per minute and even higher. 

For large office buildings, hotels, and similar applica- 
tions, car speeds from 450 to 600 feet per minute are usual. 
In place of the winding drum, a grooved wheel is used, the 
drive depending upon the friction between the rope and the 
wheel This type is known as a "traction elevator ma- 
chine." The rope connection between the car and the 
machine may be arranged for I :I gearing, in which case, 
the car travels at the same speed as the circumference of the 
driving sheave. Another form has a rope connection, which 
gives a car speed equal to one half the peripheral speed of 
the driving sheave. This is known as "2:1 traction." In 
some cases, the driving sheave is mounted directly on the 
motor shaft and a slow-speed motor is used, operating from 
30 to 60 revolutions per minute. Another form has her- 
ring-bone or worm gears between the motor shaft and the 
driving sheave. This is known as a "gear type traction 
machine." 

For freight service, where the loads are heavy and high 
speds are not necessary, a drum machine having a combina- 
tion of worm and spur gearing is used. A pinion is mounted 
on the worm wheel shaft and meshes with an internal gear 
bolted to the end of the drum. This gives extra lifting 
power at a slower speed, but the spur gearing causes the 
machine to run less smoothly than a straight worm gear 
drive. 
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LocHled in the bascmtnl and set back from the hutchwny so lh»t the ear 
and count crMeighf roj)es pais around the two idler sheaves shown. They are 
technitslly known as vibraliiiE sheaves because they travel to the right or 
left along iheir shaft ss the rope winds on or off Ihe drum. To the right 
of the machine is shown a ro]>c wheel, which is operated from Ihe car by 
means of a lever or wheel. Thii rope wheel operates Ihe reverse iwitch 
back of the large gear, which connects the motor to the line lhrou|[h Ihe 
magnetic contactor shown next to Ihe drum. The motor is of the «i|uirre1- 
cage indue lion 'type, which can be connected directly to the line. The fric- 
limi brake ii located between the motor and the worm genting, and consists 
of « wheel with Iwo shoes, which are pressed against Ihe wheel by c " 
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The smooth running of the car is affected by a number of 
conditions. The car travels on two guide rails mounted 
vertically in the shaft. Any irregularities in these rails 
will be felt in the car. The guide shoes mounted on the car 
must have flexibility, in order to take up the lost motion and 
at the same time, not cause undue friction. A poor adjust- 
ment of these guide shoes will often cause a swaying or 
rattling of the car. Improperly adjusted shoes or gritty 
rails may cause a disagreeable scraping sound. Gearing 
when used should be very smooth in operation and have 
little or no back lash. The effect of a rough worm wheel or 
bad end thrust bearings can readily be felt by a passenger 
in the car. Defects of this kind cause tremors or vibra- 
tions, which are very disagreeable. 

A friction brake is used to effect the final stop and to hold 
the car securely at the landing. Considerable skill is re- 
quired in designing this brake to make its action soft and 
gradual. 

The acceleration and retardation or deceleration of the 
car depend largely upon the controller, although it is essen- 
tial that the electric motors have proper characteristics. 
The passengers notice the rate of change of acceleration 
more than the acceleration itself. Therefore a controller 
should be designed so that the rate of acceleration will not 
be changed abruptly, either in starting or stopping the car. 

Usually the motor is started with resistance in the arma- 
ture circuit. This resistance is short-circuited in steps, 
finally bringing the motor to full speed. The steps of re- 
sistance have a finite value and therefore each step repre- 
sents a change in the rate of acceleration, which has a 
tendency to be abrupt. The design of the motor and con- 
trol should be so adjusted that these abrupt changes in the 
torque of the motor will be minimized. This adjustment is 
improved by having a motor that does not respond too 
quickly to a change in impressed voltage, and by providing 
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a considerable number of steps in the starting resistance. I 
The change in the amount of this resistance is usually con- 
trolled automatically, in which case the switch in the car 




snilth which is mnunffii above !he brake and operBted 
by the rack and gear shown on the left. The device projcctinK from tliie 
mitchine on an exleniion of the drum shufi is the Eilop-moiioii gearing, for 
returning the controller to the off position and appl}-ing the friction brake 
automatically at either limit of travd. 



determines the amount of resistance which may be cut 
but the automatic arrangement in the controller fixes 
rate at which the resistance is short-circuited. 
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Where an adjustable speed motor is used, the changes in 
field strength must be effected gradually. This is to a cer- 
tain extent an inherent characteristic of the motor. In 
some cases, however, it must be assisted by automatic means 
embodied in the controller. 

Counterbalances are used having sufficient weight to com- 
pensate for the weight of the car and a part of the load. 
The object of this counterbalance is to reduce the work done 
by the motor in moving the car from one landing to another. 
The counterweight is connected to the winding drum in the 
reverse direction from the hoisting ropes, so that when the 
hoisting ropeis wound up, the counterbalance rope is un- 
wound and vice versa. If the load in the car is such as to 
just equal the counterbalance, the motor overcomes fric- 
tion only. If the car is at the top of the runway and a load 
in excess of the counterbalance is placed in the car, the car 
drives the winding drum, due to Jls excess weight, and 
causes the motor to operate as a generator.. The same con- 
dition is obtained if the car is at the bottom of the runway, 
and starts up with a very light load. The counterbalance in 
this case being heavier than the car, drives the motor as a 
generator. 

The elevator is " overbalanced " to limit the maximum 
current drawn from the power line. If the overbalance is 
equal to half of the maximum load the car is required to lift, 
it is obvious that the motor need be only half the size that 
would be required if'no overbalance were used. A some- 
what larger motor is generally selected and the overbalance 
reduced to equal half of the average load, which is from 30 
to 40 per cent, of the maximum load. 

The over-counterbalance of the car weight causes the 
motor to operate part of the time as a motor and part of the 
tinie as a generator. This generator action may occur 
either with the car ascending or descending, depending upon 
the loading. It complicates the controller problem ma- 
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terially. If the controller is adjusted to accelerate with the 
maximum positive load on the motor, it will have a tendency 
to jerk the car when accelerating with the maximum nega- 
tive load. In stopping a car, the same conditions hold, so 
that a great deal of care must be exercised where high- 
speed cars are used. If the speed of a car is lOO to 150 feet 
per minute, the change in rate of acceleration between posi- 
tive and negative values of loading is not very pronounced. 
If, however, the car speed is 600 feet per minute a marked 
difference may be notified. 

In order to obtain slow speed for making landings, resist- 
ance is used both in series with the armature and in shunt 
with the armature. This gives a positive slow speed, even 
with negative loading, the speed of course, being faster with 
a negative load than with a positive load. For high-speed 
service, several speed points are provided on the master 
switch so that the speed in making the landing can be ad- 
justed to suit the loading of a car. In stopping, this resist- 
ance in shunt with the armature is used for dynamic 
braking. In addition to this armature shunt resistance, a 
second or emergency resistance is frequently used, so that 
should an open circuit occur in either resistor, at least one 
resistor would be available for dynamic braking. Some- 
times both resistors are used each time the master switch is 
placed in the off position. If a car is descending with the 
maximum load at full speed and the operator throws the 
master switch quickly to the off position, the stopping of 
the car can usually be felt by the passengers. Often a per- 
ceptible bump, or sometimes a series of bumps occur due 
to sudden changes in the rate of deceleration. A good 
operator, however, moves his switch lever gradually so as 
to give a smooth control. To a certain extent, this same 
thing is noticeable in the handling of railroad trains, street 
cars, etc., where the engineer or motorman may jerk his 
train or car very badly if he is careless in starting or 
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stopping. The skilled operator will bring his car flush with 
the landing almost every time. It is the abrupt jerking of 
the car back and forth to make a landing that is disagreeable 
to the passengers and indicates an unskilled operator. 




Vk., 134. Gear^f' 1 , .,1 .f. 

The reverse swildhes, us well jis un- ccni:niiij.r ni iru- cipinrul. arc o|ieraterf~ 
eleclrically. There is no atop-niDliDii gearinB on [his machine, as ihis form 
of limit slop is not used on trBCiion-tyix mKchinei. 

An elevator car has a limited travel in either direction. 
Downward, it is the bottom of the pit and upward, is the 
sheave beams. It is therefore very important that the car 
be brought to a positive stop at the top and bottom landings. 
As a matter of safety, both stops must be independent of 
the operator. There are various ways of doing this. 
Where the ropes are wound on a drum, a mechanical attach- 
ment known as the "stop motion gearing," is provided, 
usually on an extension on the drum shaft. This gearing 
operates the controllers and sets the brake at either limit of 
travel. For high speed cars, several slow-down steps are 
provided before the final stop is made. As the speed of the 
car decreases, fewer slow-down steps are required, and for 
slow-speed passenger and freight cars, only one step is 
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used. This method is known as a "machine limit stopl 
because it is driven by the winding machine. 

Another device, known as the "hatchway limit" consist^! 
of one or more small switches placed in the hatchway and 
arranged to be operated by the car in passing. These 
switches are arranged at either limit of travel and can give 
both slow-down and stop when required. For traction ma- 
chines, where the rope is not positively attached to the^ 
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machine, as in a winding drum, the machine limits stops ai 
not safe or satisfactory, so that hatchway limit stops arrf 
used; a limit switch attached to the car is also used. 

A traction drive for an elevator car is inherently safer 
than a drum, because the car or counterweight, on reaching 
the bottom of its travel takes most of the tension ofif the 
ropes and allows them to slip on the driving sheaves, pre- 
venting a further movement of either car or counterwai 
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Oil buffers are provided for cushioning the impact at the 
limits of travel. 

The successful operation of an elevator depends largely 
upon the control equipment including the magnet brake. 
Every direct current controller should have the following 
features: 

I. A line switch to disconnect the molor from the electric circuit. This 
switch majr be operated every time the car is npcritcd, or it may 
remain cloud normally and be opened only by some of the safety 
devices or when the line voltage fails. 

a. A reversing switch to change the direction of rotation of the motor. 
(Sometimes several switches are nsed comlining I and a.) 

3. An accelerating device for gradually short-circuiting the starting 

resistance. Where a variable speed direcl-cnrrcnt molor is used. 
this device must also gradually weakeib the motor field to attain 
the maximum ipetd of the elevator car, 

4. A dynamic brake for slowing down the car wben Ihe elevator is 

brought lo rest. This device is sometimes omitted in slow-speed 

%. A mechanical brake for slopping the elevator car and holding it 
securely at the landing. 

6. A tup and bottom limit slop for bringing the car gradually lo rest 

at cither limit of travel, independently of the operator. 

7. A controlling device in the car for operating the elevator. This may 

consist of a master switch or a mechanical device such as a rope 

5. A slack cable device for stoppinK the motor in case the car or 

counter- weight should become obstructed in its travel, causing the 
ropes lo lose their tension. This does not apply to the traction 
type of elevators. 
9, An over-speed switch for disconnecting the motor from the line at 
the time that Ihe car safety device operates to grip ihc guide rails. 
In some forms of machine a slack cable switch Is depended upon 
to perform this operation. 
10. Overload protection to the motor. This fret)Ucnlly consists of fuse), 
although sometimes overload and no-voltage circuit breakers are 
used, or a circuit breaker relay with magnet control. 

In addition to the above, high-speed passenger elevators 
must have the following control features: 
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at the landings. This slow speed is also necessary to bring the 
car to rest properly at either limit of travel. Where the speed of 
the car exceeds 400 feet per minute, several slow speeds are de- 
. sirable in order to obtain efficient operation of the elevator^ 
12. An emergency switch on the car to enable the operator to stop the 
car in case his regular controlling device becomes disarranged. 

For high-speed elevators, it is customary to provide oil- 
buffers under the car and counter-weights; also a mechan- 
ical brake on the car, by which the guide rails are gripped 
to retard the car in an emergency. This brake usually is an 
attachment to the regular safety stop. In addition to the 
controller proper, it is desirable to provide contacts on the 
hatchway doors or gates which will prevent car operation 
until the gate is closed. Sometimes the car itself is equipped 
with a gate having one of these contacts. 

The above functions of the electric control are accom- 
plished in a variety of ways, the devices used depending 
upon the characteristics of the electric motor. 

DIBECT CUBBENT ELEVATOBS 

The first successful electric elevators were operated by 
compound-wound direct-current motors. These motors had 
a fixed shunt field ; the compound winding was cut out after 
starting so that the motor operated as a shunt motor at full 
speed. This design gave a good starting torque, together 
with good speed regulation after full speed was reached. 
The reversing drum was operated first, being followed im- 
mediately by the closing of the line switch ; next the resist- 
ance arm was released, moving the brush over a series of 
contacts which short-circuited the starting resistance and 
afterwards the scries turns on the motor field. The resist- 
ance arm was raised by a series wound solenoid and retarded 
by a dash-pot. This form of controller with various me- 
chanical modifications, is used successfully today for slow- 
speed passenger and freight service. 
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The first developments were improvements in the method 
of cutting out the starting resistance. Some controllers 
used a shunt coi! connected across the motor terminals and 
actuated by the counter e.m.f. of the motor for moving the 
resistance arm. This same arrangement is now used, except 
that the resistance is short-circuited by individual contactors 
actuated by the counter e.m.f, of the motor and the dash-pot 
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is omitted. Other arrangements were developed for closing 
these individual resistance switches, depending upon the 
amount of current taken by the motor. The dash-pot 
method of acceleration has one distinct advantage; namely, 
the resistance can be proportioned to start the motor under 
light load, and the accelerating device will continue to re- 
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duce this resistance until the car starts even under heavy 
load, so that it is very seldom that an elevator having this 
method of acceleration will fail to start. This advantage 
has caused many manufacturers to retain the use of the 
dash-pot, although there are some troubles inherent in this 
type of apparatus. 

Another improvement has been in the line switch and 
reversing switch. The line switch has been replaced in 
most controllers by an electrically operated contactor. 
Sometimes several of these contactors are used for reversing 
the motor, while in other cases a mechanical reverse switch 
in combination with an electrically-operated line contactor 
is found to be cheaper and just as satisfactory for slow- 
speed service. A number of other devices for accelerating 
the motor have been tried, but are seldom used at present. 
One such device was a rheostat driven by a pilot motor. In 
addition to the expense of this device, it was too slow in 
returning to the starting position. 

With the development of the shunt motor with a two to 
one speed adjustment, a new feature was introduced in ele- 
vator control. This motor gave two fixed running speeds 
and made the control of high-speed elevators more positive. 
Trouble was experienced at first in changing from maximum 
to minimum speed and vice versa. When the fiel4 was 
reduced, the motor had a tendency to jerk the car and take 
a heavy current; when the field was strengthened, the motor 
acted as a generator and reversed the direction of current, 
tending also to jerk the car. An improved method for con- 
trolling the field of the shunt motor is the so-called " flutter- 
ing" relay, which strengthens the shunt field on an excess of 
current, and reduces the field by inserting resistance when 
the current drops to the proper value. 

A further increase in car speeds made it necessary to pro- 
vide a slower running speed than could be economically 
obtained by shunt field control. This slow speed is secured 
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by shunting the armature with a resistance at the same time 

that resistance is inserted in series with the armature, as 
shown diagramatically in Fig, 22S. This diagram is ar- 







ranged for a complete magnetic controller having several 
speeds in each direction of operation. A view of the con- 
troller is given in Fig. 227. 

The method of operating the car at first consisted of a 
mechanical device, either a rope, a wheel or a lever, con- 
nected through the proper gearing to the controller. De- 
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vices of this kind are still in use on freight and slow-speed 
passenger elevators. The modern elevator, particularly for 
high speeds, is provided with a master switch in the car, 
so arranged that it is returned to the central or ofT posi- 
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BUriON COMTHOL. 

This switch is nrranEecl for calling or wnding (he elevator lo some ipecilic 
floor by ihe pushing of ihe bntlon Bl Ihe landing, 

tion if the operator releases the handle. In addition, a 
safety switch is usually provided to stop the car in case of 
accident to the master switch. 

In private residences, hospitals and other places where the 
elevator is not used enough to warrant the expense of a 
regular operator, the push button system of control is used 
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(Fig. 229). This is an elaborated form of master switch. 
Each landing is provided with a push button to bring the 
car to that landing, and a set of push buttons is located in 
the car for dispatching It to a predetermined landing. These 
push buttons operate a selecting circuit which is opened by ] 
mechanical means when the car reaches that particular I 
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F[G. Jjo. Door Lock ANn Contact. 
This shows & device used far locking ihe hatchway door when not in a 
A cam on (he car automatically operalcs this luck so Ihal (he door can ba \ 
opened when the elevator car is opposite the landing. When " 
opened the contactor is also opened, which prevenU ihe operation of thai 
elevator while the dooi is in the open position. 

landing. A cam on the car unlocks the door when the.J 
landing is reahced (Fig. 230), and the opening of the doorJ 
breaks the control circuit so the car cannot be started untUT 
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the door is closed again. A safety button is provided in 
the car for stopping the car at the will of the passenger. 
Many of these devices are in successful operation. They 
first began to meet 
with favor about 
twenty years ago. 
As far back as 1887, 
devices of this kind 
were applied to hy- 
draulic elevators, the 
valves of which were 
controlled by electro- 
magnets. 

ALTEENATINQCUB- 
BENT EXSVATOBS 

About 1897, the 
alternating - current 
motor commenced to 
be a factor in the op- 
eration of elevators. 
These motors are of 
two types — squirrel- 
cage and wound sec- 
ondary. Thesquirrel- 
cage motor is started 
and controlled mere- 
ly by closing the pri- 
mary switch, no ex- 
ternal resistance be- 
ing used. In small 
sizes, this motor pre- 
sented no difficulties, 
but in sizes over five horse-power the early motors took so 
much current at starting that they caused serious disturbance 




F[C. 331. Ftll.L MaCNBTTC CONTROl.LKH FOR A 
TWO-SpEttl ALTERNATlNU-CumiENT MOTOH. 

Four two-|)olc conlaclurs tre connected lo 
Ihe primary of the molot. The tvo contsclors 
at Ihe left, connected by mechanic nl interlocks, 
determine the direction of rotation. The re- 
maining two conlaclors in the boilora row 
connect the line wires lo either the high-speed 
or low-speed primary winding. The other 
contactors are nsed for controlling (he resistors 
in the secondary circuit of the motor. 
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to the power supply. At that time, very few central stati 
had sufficient line capacity for starting these large size 
motors. The wound secondary motors were more common 
in the larger sizes. They have external resistance in the 
secondary circuit. This resistance was short-circuited du 
ing acceleration by means of a mechanical switch controlled! 
by a dash-pot. They were fairly successful for car speeds! 
of 150 to 200 feet, but could not be used at higher speeds. 
They also gave trouble due to the large amount of stori 
energy in their rotating elements. As the probi 
duction motors for ulcvators became better understood bv 
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Dp atl end thrasi upon the warm shaft and ii 
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electrical matJuoe. 
he two gear wheeli medl 
. This arrangement take* 
■y substantial conslTiictioii. 



motor designers, a better type of induction motor was de^ 
veloped for elevator service. This motor had a long rotat-i 
ing element of small diameter, giving a minimum Store 
energy and having an electric design well adapted for heav^ 
starting torque. The squirrel-cage motor of this type i 
designed to develop its maximum torque at starting, and 
takes a comparatively small current when it is first start 
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It is generally used in preference to the wound secondary 
type up to the 20-horse-power size, although a number of 
wound secondary motors are used in small sizes where the 
power supply is limited. Larger motors of the same gen- 
eral design arranged with slip rings for external resistance 
at starting are also used. 

The latest development in alternating-current elevator 
practice is a two-speed motor, the slow speed being usually 
'tne-third of the full speed. Such a motor is adapted for 
high-speed elevator work as the slow speed of the motor 
will enable the operator to control the car easily when 
making landings. It also permits a satisfactorily top and 
bottom limit stop being used. The car is made to approach 
cither limit of travel on the slow speed, so that the mechan- 
ical brake can easily stop the car when the limit of travel is 
reached. The control for this motor {Fig. 231) consists 
of a reversing switch, a pole-changing switch, and an ac- 
celerating device for short-circuiting the secondary winding 
used in connection with the high-speed combination. 



CHAPTER XXV 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR OIL WELLS 



Oil is used extensively today in intiustrial establishments 
and has entered into many phases of every day life. Next 




to coal, it is our principal source of power. Many of 
battleships and merchant vessels, and railway locomoti' 
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use oil for fuel instead of coal. During 1917, the produc- 
tion of crude oil in the United States exceeded 340,000,000 
barrels, which was worth nearly one billion dollars. After 
the oil was refined, it represented a much higher value. 
This production in the United States amounted to 65 per 
cent, of the world's total production of crude oil. The 
distribution of oil wells in the United States may be divided 
broadly into five fields as follows: 

r. EasttTH or Appalachian Fitld.^Tbeic oils are Kcnerally of the paraffir 
base and arc large producers of guioline ard iDbricaling oil. The wells arc 
gaseous and gas engines are extensively used for pumping. 

1. Thi M^d-ConlmcHlal field, induding Kansas. Oklahoma and No'lhirn 
Texas. — Thi& lield produces oils having both paraHin and asphaltum bascE. 
In this field, there are about 400 wells operated by electric motors and in 
the neighborhood of 1.000 new wells are being ei]uipped with electric drive. 

J. Lomsmnfl 0nd SohiIi T'^.^iij.— These oils are principally of the ai- 
phaltuni base. The electric drive ii just being introduced; and 100 new 
wells will be equipped in the near future. 

4. Colorado and Wyoming Field.— Thii Held prodoces oil with a paralfin 
base. It is a new field and the development has been retarded by lack of 
material during the war. 

J. Cali/omia Firld.—Ttte oil in this field has an asphaltum base and the 
pumping has been done by burning it under boilers to produce steam. This 
was very uneconomical and the electric drive has found its widest applica- 
tion here, there being now something over a.ooo wells equipped with electric 
motors obtaining [lowcr from hydroelectric plants. 

The introduction of electrical equipment for oil wells has 
been gradual, and there was much skepticism expressed at 
first as to the feasibility of this drive. It is dependent upon 
central station power for its economic operation and it is not 
probable that any considerable development will take place 
in fields which are not adjacent to targe central station lines. 
In southern California, due to the far-sighted policy of two 
of the large power companies, this development has been 
carried forward rapidly. The power company supplies the 
high tension service to a centrally located substation where 
outdoor-type transformers step down the power to the low- 
voltagc distributing system. The electric meters arc 
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located at this substation and the distribution Is taken c 
of by the owners of the lease. In addition to pumping and 
pulling the wells, electric power is available for operating 
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Fig. 134, .\N Oil Wei 
Showing slnnds of liibing rcMiiig again 
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the machine shops, pumping stations, dehydrating plai 
and for welding the pipe joints for pipe lines. It 
furnishes light where required and can be made of general 
service throughout the whole lease. The use of welded 
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joints on pipe lines is a comparatively recent development 
and is rapidly superseding the screw joints, where electric 
power is available for welding purposes. Welded joints 
remain tight and materially reduce the loss from leakage. 
The pipe sections can readily be cut apart with the electric 
arc, where renewals or changes are required. 

When an electric motor is applied to a well, it must per- 
form two functions; namely, pumping and pulling. The 
pumping service is used about 98 per cent, of the time. 
With the pulling service is included the lifting and lower- 
ing of tubing and tools, the cleaning of the well, which is 
known as "swabbing," "agitating," baling sand and other 
general work. 

PTJMPINO 

This application docs not differ in any essentials from 
an ordinary pumping installation, as far as the electrical 
equipment is concerned. For the shallower welJs, a 
squirrel-cage induction motor is commonly used, operating 
on what is known in the trade as "steel pumping power." 
This rig may also be used to pump water from gas wells. 
The motor is started by connecting it directly to the line, 
as only a small motor is required. For pumping service, 
the primary windings of the motor are connected in star 
and are protected by fuses. 

Where the oil weils are shallow, another form of pump- 
ing power is sometimes used, known as a "band wheel 
power," which is connected to a number of wells, usu- 
ally from fifteen to twenty. These wells are grouped 
together and pumped by means of pull rods running from 
the well to the "power," By balancing one well against 
another, the pull can be distributed throughout the rev- 
olution of the band wheel and a remarkably small amount 
of torque is needed for operating the pumps. The band 
wheel is driven by a wound-secondary induction motor. 
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pumped by individtifl 
motors of the wouajg 
secondary type. Thej 
iTinti>rs are started 1 
inserting resistance 
tlie secondary 
The primary is pn 
v'jded with low voltag 
[irotection and is 
iiected to the 
through a time elemej 
(i\'trK)ad relay. 

PULLING SERVICE 

Under pulling serVl 
ice are included ntH 

F1C.235. CoMniNEn LI^E Swurii i\i,oji. mcfous miscellaneoi 

ClBClIlT BrEAKEK WITH MUJML'M .- ti -J 

ToKQiTE Re..,*v. operations. The pni^ 

cipal function, 
ever, is to pull the tubing out of the well and replace in 
It is necessary to pull the tubing in order to clean ■ 
the well, when it becomes clogged with sand, or a nea 
working barrel installed. During this time the well 
not producing oil and there is a direct loss of prodoi 
tion. Furthermore, since oil is of a migratory natuH 
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the operators feel that they are actually losing the oil 
which they do not pump. It is therefore desirable to 
reduce this inactive period as much as possible. 

The time required for pulling the tubing and clean- 
ing is proportional tn the ik'])th nf thi; wtll. I'".ir ■■hnl- 

low wells, which art 

pumped by squirrel -cage 
motors, the pulling is ef- 
fected by erecting an A- 
shaped derrick above thi- 
well and pulling the pipe 
out in short sections. The 
pumping motor can be 
used and the extra torque 
for pulling purposes ob- 
tained by connecting the 
primary windings in delta. 
The motor is coupled to 
a hoisting drum by means 
of a clutch. Pulling serv- 
ice requires a reversal of 
the motor, which is ob- 
tained by the use of a 
small drum reverse switch. 
The motor is connected 
to the line by moving the 
drum switch to cither the 
forward or reverse di- j, 

rections. 1 

i-t 11 I ' contnined case s 

Deep wells, having a ,„ntr. 
standard rig. use wound 

secondary motors, with the primary windings connected 
in star for pumping and in delta to get the extra torque 
for pulling. Usually the pulling torque is fnjm three to 
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times the torque requin 
lormal pumping. A doublt 
throw switch is mounted on 
frame of the motor which changefj 
the connections from star to dell 
the star side being marki 
"inimping" and the delta sit 
"|)ulling." Where a two speed 
motor is used, the slow speed is 
for pmnping and the high speed 
for pulling. The pump may 
ojieratc for short intervals of^H 
ne from the high speed coq-^H 
iR'ctions for "shaking the well" ^ 
or agitating the sand at the 
bottom of the well. Often this 

Kiii. ijS. MsxiMitM Timgii agitation will make it unnecessary 
to pull the tubing. It takes 

A few minules and may effect a considerable reduction 

idle period of the well. 

The control of the squirrel-cage motor presents no 
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ticular features. The windings of the motor are connected 
to a knife switch mounted on the motor frame, or other 
convenient location, for giving either the star or delta con- 
nection. The motor is started and stopped or reversed by 
a small drum switch which connects the primary windings 




CONNKCTIONS FOK A ' WOUND-SSCONtlARV 
INDUCTION Mothh, 
in star tor pumpine and in della for pulling. 



directly to the line. The overload protection usually con- 
sists of fuses, the fuses being eliminated during the pulling 
period. 

The control for the wound secondary motor has several 
novel features. It consists of a combination line switch and 
circuit breaker, a controller with resistors to vary the speed 
of the motor, and a maximum torque switch. The line switch 
consists of a three-pole double-throw contact member 
mounted in a case with a two-coil overload relay, a low- 
voltage magnet and a maximum torque relay. The handle 
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can be locked in the central or off position to prevent acci- 
dental starting of the motor in case work is being done on 
the machinery. The two running positions of the handle 
are marked "pnmping" and "pulling." When the handle 
is thrown into the pumping position, it is held in this post- J 
tion by the low-voltage coil and the overload relays arc'f 




connected in series with two legs of the motor circuit. lo 
case of overload or low voltage, the handle is returned to 
the central position and the circuit opened at the contacts. 
When the handle is thrown to the "pulling" position, th^ 
primary of the motor is connected directly to the line witli^ 
the maximum torque relay in .series with one of the motoi 
leads. The function of this relay will be described later. 
The secondary of the motor is connected to the controller. 
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which is used for short-circuiting the secondary resistor. 
Only a part of this resistor is connected to the drum con- 
troller, one section in each phase being connected to a mag- 
netic contactor, known as the " maximum torque switch." 
The coil of this switch is energized by the second point of 
the controller and remains closed during normal operation. 
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ACTIONS FOR WoUND-SBCONDARV TlVO SfKED 

DUCTiON Motor. 

mping arcl the high spred for jiulling. 



For pumping, the operation of the motor follows normal 
practice. The primary of the motor is connected to the 
line through the two overload relay coils and is provided 
with low voltage protection. The secondary resistance is 
used for starting and for regulation of motor speed when 
required. 

For pulling service, the double-throw motor switch con- 
nects to the side marked " pulling." This connects the 
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winding of the motor to give the high horse-power rating, 
either by changing them from the star connection to delta 
connection where a single-speed motor is used, or by con- 
necting the windings to give half the number of poles where 
the two-speed type of motor is used. At the same time, 
the line switch is closed in the pulling position. With this 
switch in the pulling position, a maximum torque relay 
replaces the overload circuit breaker. This change is 
necessary to guard against an accident during the pulling 
process. If the motor becomes overloaded while pulling 
the tubing, instead of opening the circuit breaker as in 
ordinary .service, the maximum torque relay will lift, 
operating the maximum torque switch which inserts the 
proper resistance in the motor secondary to give the maxi- 
mum torque. The load applied may be sufficient to stall the 
motor when pulling, but the motor remains connected to 
the line exerting its maximum torque so there is no danger 
of dropping the tubing. If the motor primary were dis- 
connected from the line on overload, the tubing might drop 
down into the well at a high velocity. If the brake is ap- 
plied and is successful in stopping the hoisting drum, the 
strain set up may be severe enough to strip the tubing apart 
at one of the couplings and drop a section to the bottom of 
the well. This results in a long and tedious "fishing" 
process during which time the well is non-productive. The 
star delta arrangement of primary winding is shown in 
fig- 239, The combined line switch and circuit breaker is 
connected in the same way. but only one set of slip rings 
is required for the motor secondary. 

DBILLINa SEBVICE 

Where electric power is available, new wells are drilled 
with an electrical equipment. The drilling rig is substan- 
tially the same as that used with an engine, except that a 
motor is substituted for the engine. Drilling is effected by 
attaching the string of tools to the end of a rope or cable. 
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The iower end of this string of tools is provided with a 
cutting edge and the drilling is done by alternately rais- 
ing and dropping this string of tools in such a manner as 
to impinge upon the rock surface. The weight of this 
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r>F A Two-Po[,E, Wound-Skcondart Induc- 

(ATINC OF 15 AND 30 HOftSB-PoWU. 
These curves show very clearly ihe operation of ihe maximum torque 
relay. From Ihe speed lorc|ue curve for 30 hp. marked A, ii obtained the 
performance of (he motor wilh a short-circuited secondary. This shows that 
the maximum (ori|iie is olitaincil at K>;o r.p.m. If the motor is loaded be- 
yond this point, the Ior<iue uill decrea.se with Ihe speed so that at lero speed, 
the torque has changed from 500 to joo tnot pounds. At this point, the 
current shown by the curve has increase<l from 200 to nearly 300 amperes, 
Ihe full toad current being in the neighborhnod of 50 amperes. If the torque 
relay is sel to «]ierale al 100 amperes, when the current reachei thli value 
Ihe relay will open Ihe maximum torque switch, inserting saRicieiit resislance 
to give the motor ils ma si mum torque of 500 foot pounds at «ro ipeed 
(curve B). When the relay operales. the current will drop from aoo to leia 
than too amperes. As the motor decreases in speed, Ihe current will gradu- 
flUy increase to the 200-ampere v.ilue. This not only reduces the demand 
on Ihe line, but insures maximum lorquc being maintained dQiing theie 
abnormal conditions. In practice, the maximum lor.jue relay would be let 
to operate at a lower value than above, depending upon circnmstance*. 
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string of tools varies from 500 to 2,000 pounds, depending 
upon the size of the rig. The force, with which it strikes 
the rock depends upon its stored energy at the time the blow 
is delivered. This energy is proportional to the weight of 
the tools, multiplied by the square of the velocity, or speed. 
The speed is imparted to the tools by allowing them to fall 
through a short distance. The rope is attached to a crank 
motion on the drilling rig, which is rotated by the motor. 
The speed of this rotation has an important bearing upon 
the strength of blow delivered by the tools. The alternate 
up and down motion of the string of tools and cable has a 
definite time period. It is therefore necessary to adjust the 
speed of the motor so that the alternate pull and release of 
the cable synchronizes with this natural time element. An 
adjustment of this kind increases the upward movement of 
the string of tools and therefore stores up the maximum of 
energy with which to strike the blow. When the tool 
strikes, it rebounds and this adjustment continues the up- 
ward motion from the rebound without a pause. The 
driller can tell by the feel of his string of tools when he 
has adjusted for the proper speed. The correct speed 
changes with the depth of hole so that the speed adjust- 
ment given by the controller must be in small increments. 
This is obtained by furnishing an auxiliary controller which 
changes a short section of the secondary resistor in small 
steps. The total range of this small conductor need not 
exceed the range of one step on the large controller. The 
■driller can adjust his main controller for approximately the 
correct speed and then make the fine adjustments on the 
auxiliary controller. The diagram of connection is shown 
in Fig. 243 and in every other respect is similar to the 
pumping and pulling controller shown Jn Fig. 239, the 
connections for the drilling side corresponding to the pump- 
ing side of the other equipment. 

The motor used for a drilling rig is usually larger than 
for pumping, on account of the extra power required for 
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handling the casing. In deep wells, the driller starts ia I 
with a large size casing and decreases the size as the depth 
of the hole increases. Sometimes the hole is not entirely 
straight, due to a boulder or other hard substance being 
located at one side of the hole. This deflects the drilling 
tool slightly. In putting the casing in past a crooked spot 
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Flc. J4S. Steel PdMPiNn Tower. 
The ilptltic motor is ioculed in the «i>odcn enclosure al the right. Thai 
wells nhown ure in the bed of Ihe Arkan&ns Rivi^r in OklahoiDa, the f 
form beiiiE misod nbove high water level. Pumpine U continued dnringd 
high water, the cantrol beins located on the liver bank. 
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of this kind, it is necessary first to drop the casing and raise 
it again, repeating this operation a number of times until 
the casing passes down free of the obstruction. To do this 
with large casings requires^motors which will develop from 
loo to 150 horse-power for short intervals. Usually a 
motor connected in star for drilling and in delta for hand- 
ling the casing is satisfactory. The delta connection would 
overheat the motor if it were operated in this way for long 
periods of time, but the pulling operation is short and the 
motor can be designed for continous operation on the star 
connection only. 

The motors for both pumping and drilling should have a 
high efficiency and power-factor, as these operations are 
continuous and the performance of the motor materially 
affects the power consumption. The. introduction of elec- 
tric motors and controllers has increased the production and 
earnings of oil wells on account of the ease with which the 
exact speed can be adjusted. The aim of the operator is 
to get maximum production at all times. There must be 
a minimum of delays due to breakdowns or repairs. Every 
shut-down means less production and a loss to the producer. 
The electric equipment has demonstrated its ability to 
furnish this service with a minimum of repairs and atten- 
tion. In many cases the cost of the electrical power is more 
than made up by reduction in the repairs which were form- 
erly necessary with the older methods of drive. In addi- 
tion, the increase in production has been a material factor 
in the success of the electrical equipment. Electric drive is 
now being adopted in the oil fields as rapidly as central 
station power is made available. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

LOCOMOTIVES FOR MINES AND GENERAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 

The electric locomotive is a very important means of 
conserving the man power in our mines and industrial 
establishments. One man with a mule can handle a very 
small tonnage per day, compared with that which the same 
man can haul using an electric locomotive. Although the 
extra cost of the electrical equipment is considerable, it can 
usually be recovered in a short time where the tonnage is 
sufficient. The electric locomotive not only reduces the 
expense of hauling, but increases the efficiency of a mine 
or industrial establishment by the speed with which coal or 
finished material can be moved out of the way of workmen 
and new material brought to them. 

When coal mining operations extended only a few hun- 
dred feet, the coal cars were hauled out to the shaft or 
entry, by mules. As a mine was attended, gasoline engines 
and afterwards compressed air locomotives were tried out. 
The mo.st recent development is the use of electric locomo- 
tives, both for the main haulage and for gathering pur- 
poses. During the last few years rapid strides have been 
made in substituting electric locomotives for mules where 
any considerable tonnage is taken out. 

lliis same development has taken place in industrial 
establishments. Formerly, the material was trucked from 
one place to another by man power. This is being rapidly 
superseded by the automobile truck and storage battery 
locomotives. 
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Pig. 247. Dkuu CoNTRau.Bli, 
ing separate drum for reversing and series or parullel ciiiutectioB 




Fic. 248. Dw;ram 01' Drnjii Controller Shown in Fig. 147. 
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At first, the mining operations were taken care of by 
one type of locomotive, which was used for hauling the 
cars through the main tunnel. As the mines became de- 
veloped, and larger areas were worked, a new class of loco- 
motive was developed for gathering the cars from the side 
rooms. With this development, larger and more powerful 
haulage locomotives were built which increased the size of 
the control apparatus and in many cases, the manual con- 
troller has been superseded by remote control. 
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Fic. J4Q. Traction Reel Gatjibkinc LocoMorriE, 

Electric locomotives for mine and industrial service may 
be divided as follows: 

1. TroUej' lype locomotivrs for main haulage. 

2. Trolley lype locomolives for eallietiog scrvLe. 

3. Slorage ballery locomotives. 

4. CoiDbined storage battery and Iralley locottiolives. 

The trolley locomotive is particularly well adapted for 
high speed, long hauls and heavy grades. It may employ 
a single trolley wire or third rail and use a bonded track 
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for the return circuit. The single trolley is the usual prac^ 
lice in mines. In sume inclu.strial establishments, a double 
trolley or dniibic: third rail i.s used, in which case the 
track is not used to 
form part of the elec- 
tric circuit and need 
not be bounded. 

The troiiey locoi 
tive fur gatheringsei 
ice is employed orf! 
in mining operations. 
In addition to the usual 
locomotive equipment 
it may have a traction 
reel or a cable rceL- 
The traction reel 
cring locomotive 
cqoijiped with a nu 
driven reel on 
is \Mnind a steel ci 
'Vh<^ locomotive ret 
on the main hauU] 
tratk and the cable 
extends into the room 
or entry and is con- 
nected to the cars. The 
Cauil KtLL. motor operating the 

reel draws the cars out 
to the main track so that the locomotive can couple to them. 
The reel motor is controlled by a simple rheostatic reversing 
drnm controller. 

Where the gathering reel is of the conductor cable type, 
Fig. 250, it may be mechanically driven from the axle or 
equipped with an individual motor. The conductor cable 
enables the locomotive to run on a room track for hauling 
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the cars to and from the room working face. Where the 
electric cable is single conductor, the room track must be 
bonded. In many cases double conductor cable is used 
to avoid bonding these tracks. Where the reel is mo- 
tor driven, an citctric motor is bniU inside of the reel 




drum and is self contained with the reel. The motor is 
connected across the power lines with a resistance in se- 
ries. As the cable is wound off the reel, the motor is 
driven against its torque and keeps the cable taut As 
the locomotive returns, the motor winds the cable on the 
reel. The action of the motor is thus equivalent to a 
spring. The torque, however, remains constant and docs 
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not vary as in the case of a mechanical spring. The 
cable passes through, a guide driven by the reel which 
moves back and forth and causes it to wind uniformly 
across the face of the reel. Fig. 252 shows a diagram 
of electrical connections for the motor driven reel and 
its control circuit. 
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Fig. 252. Diagram of Motor Operated Conductor Cablb Reel. 

The controllers used on all but the very large locomotives 
are manually operated, usually the drum type. Each con- 
troller is provided with two handles — the operating handle 
controls the speed of the locomotive; the other handle 
makes the proper connections for forward or reverse opera- 
tion, and where two or more motors are used, it provides 
for either series or parallel connections. The handles are 
interlocked so that the direction of rotation and series or 
parallel connections cannot be changed unless the operating 
handle is in the off position. Controllers for mine locomo- 
tives must be made short in the vertical direction and as flat 
as possible, as the overall dimensions of the locomotive are 
very limited in mining work. Controllers for industrial 
locomotives need not meet these requirements. 
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Each locomotive usually has two or more motors which 
can be connected in series or in parallel. Fig 248 shows 
the diagram of connections for a drum controller arranged 
for two motors. The drum connected to the operating 
handle is shown at the left of the main diagram and at the 
top of the schematic diagram. It connects the motors to 
the trolley circuit through a resistance which is short-cir- 
cuited in five steps. To the right is the forward, reverse 
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253. DiACRAH OF Contactor Conthol. 



and series parallel drum. These connections can be 
changed only when the drum shown on the left is in the off 
position, the interlock consisting of a mechanical connection 
between the handles on the inside of the controller. 

Larger locomotives are equipped with air brakes and con- 
tactor control. The operating handle provides for both 
series and parallel connections. A separate handle sets the 
circuit for either forward or reverse operation. Fig. 253 
illustrates a typical controller for this type arranged for two 
motors. These locomotives are sometimes quite large and 
are often used for handling several freight care at one 
time. 

A pusher locomotive differs from the regular locomotive 
by the addition of a bar which projects from the side of 
the locomotive and enables it to move the cars on an 
Jacent track, as illustrated in Fig. 254. 
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It is often difficult for a locomotive operator to ' 
cars properly where the traia is of any considerable length. 
It is po^ible to improve these conditions, by erecting a 
tower adjacent to the track and arranging the control so 
that the locomotive operator can leave the cab and operate 
his locomotive from the tower. Contactor control with 
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Fic. »54. Pusiies Tvpe Lncowortve w 
On the Cleveland Ore Dock of Ihe Pennsy 
nolive ram on Iracki parallel (o Ibose of the 
with a pneumaticall; operated ■rm. 



rillRD KMU 
I Lines. This toco- 
anct t'Uihes the cars 




master switches are used and a control wire is run from the 
locomotive to the tower by means of an additional trolley 
or third rail. 

Where a considerable tractive effort is required and the 
sixe of rail or operating conditions will not permit the use 
of a single locomotive, the locomotive is divided into two 
parts and is known as a tandem locomotive, Fig. 246. One 
of the units is a leading or primary unit and the other a 
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secondary unit. The primary unit is equipped with a four 
motor controller to control two motors on each unit. The 
electrical connections between the two units are made with 
jumpers, each locomotive being equipped with its own 
resistor. The two units are operated electrically in parallel, 




the motors on each unit being connected in series or in 
parallel in the customary way, and the resistors on the two 
units being p.Trallelcd step to step by the controller contacts 
on both the series and parallel connection.'! of the motors. 




When operated separately the connections on the primary 
unit which are provided for the motors and resistor of the 
second unit remain idle. 

Where the locomotive is equipped with air brakes and 
remote control, arrangement can be made for connecting 
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several of these units together and operating as a single! 
locomotive. A good illustration of this is three 25'toal 
locomotives recently installed by a large copper company, f 
Each of these locomotivesJ 
can be operated as a single I 
unit or the three units can | 
be connected together, giv 
ing the equivalent of a 7$-*a 
ton locomotive with a dis- 
tributed weight, so that no I 
heavier track ts requiredl 
than for the single 25-toaB 
unit. 

Storage battery locomo-l 

fives. Figs. 256 and 257,-1 

•'-i'l — t^z^fz^^jjffl-wjM-J— 'li'- are usually designed forj 
'-■I"— l°°-g^^°^ ffl « g^» r -l-i- slow speeds of about 3.5. 
miles an hour. They a; 
particularly adapted for 
short hauls and intermittent 
service. Heavy graces and 
high speeds cause a very 
high discharge rate on the 
battery, which makes the 
.size of the battery out o£ 1 
proportion to the servicea 
rendered. These locomo-; 
tivcs are operated in shiftsi 
to allow time for changinfrV 
the battery. Sometimes ex-^ 
tra batteries are providet 
to keep the locomotives ii(l 
continuous service, the idle battery being charged whileT 
the other battery is in service on the locomotive. Stor- 
age battery locomotives are particularly well adapted fort 
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industrial purposes where a trolley wire or third rail would 
be objectionable. The loading and unloading of cars 
consumes time and a great deal of the work consists in 
shifting cars from one place to another, and in most in- 
dustrial plants few if any grades are encountered. These 
locomotives are also well adapted for gathering service in 
mines. The volts per cell for commercial storage batteries 
is quite low so that motors are wound for considerably less 
voltage than is common for power .service. This increases 




Fii:. 258. Combined Trolley a.vd Storage Baitebv Ixjcomotivk. 
With cover removed showing location at Ihe motors and storage battery. 

the current per horse-power considerably and makes it 
necessary to use larger contacts for a given horse-power. 
For a single motor, the controller consists of an ordinary 
drum with rheostatic control. The forward and reverse 
connections are made on a separate drum, the change in 
connections being made when the operating handle is in 
the off position. 

Where two or more motors are used, the motor arma- 
tures and fields are combined in series and parallel rela- 
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tioos which gives a wide range of speed with very little rbco- 
static loss and conserves the energy in the storage battery-. 
Fig. 257 Is a schematic diagram showing such an arrange- 
ment. The numerals / and 2 represent the two motors. 
Each motor is provided with a double field winding. The 
motors are first connected with their armatures and all of 




their field windings in scries. This gives a maximum field 
strength and ma.xinuim torque with a relatively small cur- 
rent. After tlie starting resistance has been short-cir- 
ciiited, the field windings arc connected in parallel, giving 
a higher speed by field control. Higher speeds are ob- 
tained by changing tlic armatures from series to parallel 
connections. Six operating .'speeds are shown on this dia- 
gram. The ste]>s marked with sub letters, such as ja, 4a, 
lie, arc transition steps and not intended for running 
positions. 

Sometimes, the locomotive Is dciigned for operation both 
from a storage battery and a trolley, the battery being used 
for short hauls where it is not convenient to provide the 
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trolley wire, such as for gathering purposes in a mine. Fig. 
258 shows such a locomotive and Fig. 259 a diagram of 
connections, The operating handle provides ordinary 
rheo.static control. The separate handle which can be 
moved only when the operating drum is in the off position 
provides for connections for either forward or reverse 
operation on either the trolley or battery. A locomotive of 
this kind has considerable flexibility, but the added weight 
of the battery is a disadvantage in operating on the trolley 
wire. Some quite large industrial locomotives of this kind 
are employed by a large plant where it is neces.sary to haul 
cars across property where a trolley cannot be installed. 
In such cases, the battery can be charged, if desired, while 
the locomotive is operating from the trolley. 
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Barnard, J. H. The Naval Militiaman's Guide, .rfimo, leather, t 00 

Barnard, Major J. G. Rotary Motion i6mo, 075 

Barnes, J. B. Elements of Military Sketching. . . . , , . . iGmo, *o 75 

BarnetC, E. de B. Coal-Tai Dyes and Intermediates. . ..Bvo, 3 jo 
Barrowctifl, M.. and Cair, F. H. Organic Medicinal Chemicals, 

8vo {Ih Press.) 

Barrus, G. H. Engine Tests 8va, '4 oo 

Barwise, S. The Purification of Sewage iimo, 3 50 

Baterden, J. H. Timber 8vo, •» 50 

Bates, E. L., and Chorlesworth, F. Practical Mathematicb tnd 

Geometry lamo, 

Part I. Preliminary Courae *i 00 

Part II. Elementary Course , iimo, i oo 

Part ni. Advanced Course 't 50 

— — Practical Matliematics. itmo, 'a 00 

Practical Geometry and Graphics. lamo, •» 00 

Batey, J. The Science of Works Management lama, ** 00 

— — Steam Boilers and Combustion tamo, 'a 00 

Bayonet Training Manual lemo, o 30 

Beadle, C. Chapters on Pa permaking. Five Volumes. r]mo,each, *i 00 

Beaumont, R. Color in Woven Design ,8tro, *6 00 

Finishing of Textile Fabrics. 8vo, *$ o« 

Standard Cloths 8vo, "6 00 

Beaumont, W. W. Stesm-Engine Indicator 8vo, a jo 

Bechhold, H. Colloids in Biology and Medicine 8vo, 5 or 
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BeckwJIh, A. Pollery 8vo, papei, o 60 ^^M 

Bedell, F., and Pierce, C. A. Direct and Allernating Curren* ^H 

Manual 8»o, *a 00 ^^ 

Beech, F. Dyeing of Cotton Fflbricfl 8¥0, "500 

Dyeing of Woolen Fabrics 8vo, *3 50 

Beggs, G. E. Stresses in Raitwa; Girders and Bridges (/n Press.) 

Begliup, J. The SUde Valve 8vo, -i 00 

Bender, C. E. Continuous Bridges i6ma, 07s 

Proportions of Pins Osed in Bridges t6mo, 075 

Bengough, G. D. Brass ( /ii Presi. t 

Bennett, H. C. The Manufacture of Leather ivo, *6 oa 

lal Proteids Svo ( In I'ress.) 

Bernthsen, A. A Text-book ai Organic Chemistry. ,. .iimo, *3f 50 | 

Bersch, J. Manufacture of Mineral and Lake Pigments, .Bva, *6 00 ^ 

Beveridge, J. Papennaker's Pocket Book titno, % 

Biiiuie, Sit A. Rainfall Reservoirs and Water Supply.. Svo, *3 00 \ 

Binns, C. F. Manual of Practiwil Potting 8»0, '8 

The Potter's Crafi iimo, •a 

Birchmore, W. U. Inierprelation of Gas Analysis tiino, *i 

Blaine, R. G. The Calculus and Its Applications lamo, *i 

Blake, W. H. Brewer's Vade Mecum Bvo, '^ 

Blanchard, W. M. Lalwratoiy Exercises in General Chem- 

Blasdale, W. C. Quantitative Chemical Analysia lamo, 'a 
Bligh, W. G. The Practical Design of Irrigation Works. .Bvo, 

Bloch, L. Science of lllutninatioa .Bvo, *] 

Blok, A. Illumination and Artificial Lighting izmo, *i 00 

Blucher, H. Modern Industrial Chemistry Bvo, 'j 50 

BIyth, A. W. Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. . Bvo, 7 50 

Poisons; Their EHects and Detection flvo, 8 50 

Bockmann, F. Celluloid iimo, 'a 

Bodmer, G. R. Hydraulic Motors and Turbines lamo, 5 00 J 

Boileau, J. T, Traverse Tahles Svo, S 00 1 

Bonney, G. E. The Electro- plater's Handbook lamo, i 

Booth, W. H. Water Softening and Treatment Bvo, "a 

Superheaters and Superheating and their Control.. Bvo, "1 

Bottcher, A. Cranes: Their Construction, Mechanical Equip- 
ment and Working. 4ta, *ic 
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Bottler, H. Hodern BleachiDg Agents iimo, 

BottODe, S. R. Hagnetoa for Automobilista. i 

— ^— Electio-Motors, How Made and How Used i 

Bonlton, S. B. Piesecration of TLmbei lemo, 

Bourcart, E. Insecticides, Fungicides and Weedkillera. .Bvo, 

Bourgougnon, A. Physical Piablems i6mo, i> 75 

Bourty, E, Treatise on Ceramic Industries Bvo C/n Prrss.) 

Bowie, A. J., Jr. A Practical Treatise an Hydraulic Hining,8vo, ; do 

Bowles, 0. Tables oE Common Rocka lemo, o 75 

Bowser, E. A. Elementary Treatise on Analytic Geometry. 

- — < Elementary Treatise on the Differeniial and Integral 

Calculus 

Bowser, E. A. ElunentATy Treatise on Analytic Uechanics, 

Elementary Treatise on Hydro-mechanics 

A Treatise on Roofs and Biidg:es , , 

Boycott, G. W. M. Compressed Air Woik and Diving. . 
Bradford, G. Whys and Wherefores of Navigation..: 

Sea Terms end Phrases .lamo, fabrikoid ( In 

Bragg, E. M. Design of Marine Engines and Auxiliaries 

Brainard, F. S. The Sextant i6rao, 

Brassey's Naval Annual for 1919. 

Briggs, R., and Wolff, A. H. Steam-Heating. i6mo, 

Bright, C. The Life Story of Sir Charles Tilson Bright. .8vo, 

Telegraphy, Aeronautics and War ..Bvo, 

Brislee, T. J. Introduction to the Study of Fuel 

Broadfoot, S. K. Motors Secondary Batteries 

Broughton, H. H. Electric Cranes and Hoists 

Brown, G. Healthy Foundations lemo, 

Brown, H. Irrigation Bvo, Repi 

Brown, H. Rubber 

Brown, W. A. Portland Cement Industry Bvo, 

Brown, Wm. V. The Art of Enamelling on Hetal 

— —Handbook on Japanning 

House Decorating and Painting 

History of Decorative Art 

Dipping, Burnishing, Lacquering and Broniing Brass 

Ware 

Workshop Wrinkles -Bvo, 
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Browne, C. L. Fitting and Erecting of Engines 8vo, ' 

Browne, R. E. Water Meters i6mo, 

Bruce, E. M. Detection of the Common Food Adulterants, 

Brunner, R, Manufacture of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes and 

Leather Dres^ngs 8vo, 

Buel, R. H. Safety Valves tGrno, 

Bunkley, J. W. Hilitaiy and Naval Recognition Book, .iimo, 

Builey, G. W. Latbes, Their Canstiuciion and Operation, 

lamo, 

Machine and Fitting Shop Practices VDl3.,iimo, each, 

Testing of Machine Tools tamo, 

Burnside, W. Bridge Foundations iimo, 

Buratall, F. W. Energy Diagram for Gas. With text. ..8vo, 

■ Diagram sold separately 

Burt, W. A. Key to the SoUr Compass i6me, leather, 

Buskett, £. W. Fire Assaying timo, 

Butler, H. J. Motor Bodies and Chasia Svo, 

Byers, B. G., and Knight, H. G. Notes on Qualitative 

Analysis Svo, 

Cain, W. Brief Course in the Calculus iimo, 

Elastic Arches iSmo, 

■ Maximum Stresses i6mo, 

— Practical Designing Retaining of Walls i6mD, 

Theory oi Steel -concrete Arches and of Vaulted Struc- 
tures iCmo, 

Theory of Vouasoir Arches i6mo, 

Symbolic Algebra , iGmo, 

Calvert, G. T. The Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia 

and Crude Ammonia. iimo, 

Camm, S. Aeroplane Construction lamo, 

Carey, A, E., and Oliver, F. W. Tidal Lands Cvo, 

Carhart, H. S. Therrao-Electromotive Force in Electric 

Cells lamo (InPress.yt 

Carpenter, F. D. Geographical Surveying i6mo, 

Carpenter, R. C, and Diederichs, B. Intemal-Combustloii 

Engines Bvo, 's oo-B 

Carter, H. A. Ramie (Rhea), China Grass iimo, '3 ooT 
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Carter, H. R. Modern Flax, Hemp, and Jute Spinning. .e\o, 

— Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing of Fabrics 8vo, 

Cary, E. R. Solution of Railroad Problems With the Dse o( 

the Slide Rule.... lemo, 

Casler, M. D. Simplified Reinforced Concrete Hatfaematics, 

Cathcart, W. L. Machine Design. Part I. Fastenings. . ,8vo, 
Cathcart, W. L., and ChaSee, J. I. Elements of Graphic 



Statics 8vo, 

Short Course in Graphics. ; lamo, 

Caven, R. M., and Lander, G. D. Systematic Inorganic Chem^ 

Chalkley, A. P. Diesel Engines 8vo, 

Chalmers, T, W. The Production and Treatment of Veg- 
etable Oils , 

Chamber's Mathematical Tables... Bvo, 

ChambecB, G. F. Astronomy i6mo, 

Chappel, E. Five Figure Mathematical Tables 

Charnock. Mechanical Technology. .8vo, 

C harp en tier, P. Timber 8vo, 

Chatley, H. Principles and Designs of Aeroplanes, . t6mo, 

How to Use Water Power .,..: """ 

Gyrostatic Balancing 

Child. C, D. Electric Arc ,,.. 8vo, 

Christian, M. Disinfection and Disinfectants i 

Christie, W. W. Boiler -waters. Scale, Corrosion, Foaming, 

Chimney Design and Theory... .Bvo. 

Furnace Draft i6mo, 

Water Its Purification and Vae in Industries. . . 

Church's Laboratory Guide 8vo, 

Clapham, J. H. Woolen and Worsted Indnstriea 

Clapperton, G. Practical PapermakinK Bvo, 

Clark, A. G. Motor Car EngineeriDg. 

Vol. 1. Construction 

Vol. II. Design 

Clark, C. H. Marine Gas Engiaes. Hew Edition 

Clark, J. M, New System of Laying Out Railway Turnouts, 
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Clark, J. W., and Scott, W. Plumbing Practice. 

Vol. I. Lead Working and Ptumbeis' Haterials. ,Bvo, *4 

Vol. U. Sanitary Plumbing and Fittings (In Press.) 

Vol. 111. Practical Lead Wotking on Roofs (In Press.) 

Claikson, R. P. Elementary Electrical Engineering (In Press.) 

Clausen-Thue, W. A B C Universal Commercial Telegiaphi 
Code. Sixth Edition (In 

Clerk, D., and Idell, F. E. Theory of the Gas Engini 

Clevenger, S, R. Treatise on the Method of Government 

Surveying i6m0, 

Cloutb, F. Rubber, Gutta-Percha, and Balata 

Cochran, J. Treatise on Cement Specifications 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Speciticationa. .. 

Cocking, W. C. Calculations of Steel-Frame Structures. lamo, 
Coffin, J. H. C. Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.,: 
Colburn, Z., and Thurston, R. H. Steam Boiler Expleslons. 

Cote, R. S. Treatise on Photograpbic Optics 

Coles-Finch, W. Water, Its Origin and Use 

Collins, C. D. Drafting Room Hetbods, Staodatds and 

Forms .8vo, 

Collins, J. E. Useful Alloys and Memoranda for Goldsmiths, 

Jewelers i6mo, 

Collins, S. Hoate. Plant Products and Chemical Pertlliters, 

Collis, A. G. High and Low Tension Switch-Gear Deaign.svo, 

■ Switchgear 

Colver, E. D. S. High Explosives 

Comstock, D. F., and Troland, L. T. The Nature of Matter 

and Electricity 

Coombs, H. A. Gear Teeth 

Cooper, W. R. Primary Batteries. 8vo, 

Copperthwaite, W. C. Tunnel Shields 410, 

Corfield, W. H. Dwelling Houses lemo, 

Water and Water-Supply i6mo, 

Cornwall, H. B. Manual of Blow-pipe Analysis 

Cowee, G. A. Practical Safety Methods and Devices. ..Svo, 
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Cowell, W. B. Pure Air, Ozone, and Water lamo, 'i S" 

Ctais, J. W., and Woodward, W. P. Queatians andi Answers 

About Electrical Apparatus.... .ismo, leather, i jo 

Craig, T. Motion of a Solid in a Fuel i6mo, o 75 

Wave and Vortex Motion ...i6mo, o 75 

Cramp, W. Continuous Current Machine Design. .Bvo, *i 50 

Greedy. F. Single-Phase Commutator Motors 8vo, *i 00 

»Crehore, A. C. Mystery of Hatter and Energy iimo, t 00 

- — - New Theory of the Atom, {In Prtss.) 
Crocket, F, B. Electric Lighting. Two Volumes. Bro. 

Vol. I. The Generating Plant 300 

Vol. II. Distributing Systems and Lamps 

Crocker, F. B., and Arendt, H. Electric Motors 8vo, 'a jo 

and Wheeler, S. S. The Management of Electrical 

Machinery , umo, "r 00 

Crosby, E. D., Fiske, H. A., and Forster, H. W. Handbook 

»of Fire Protection iimo, 4 00 
Ctoss, C. F.. Bevan, E. J., and Stndall, R. W. Wood Pulp 

and Us Uses 8»o {Reprinting) 

Crosskey, L. R. Elementary PerspectiTe 8vo, i 50 

Croaakey, L. R., and Thaw, J. Advanced Perspective. .. .Svo, a 00 

Culley, J. L. Theory of Arches. , . i6mo, o 75 

Cushiog, H. C, Jr., and Harrison, N. Central Station Man- 
agement "a 00 

IDadourian, H. H, Analytical Mechanics. 8vo, '300 

Danby, A. Hatural Rock Asphalts and Bitumens 8vo, *a 50 

Darling, E. R. Inorganic Chemical Synonyms iimo, t 00 

Davenport, C. The Book Svo, 'a 00 

Davey, N. The Gas Turbine. Bvo, '4 00 

Davjes, F. B. Electric Power and Traction Bvo, '» 00 

Foundations and Machinery Fixing i6mo *i 00 

Deerr, N. Sugar Cane 8vo, 800 

Deite, C, Manual of Soaproaktog 4tD, 

De ta Coux, H. The Industrial Uses of Water 8vo, *s 00 

Del Mar, W. A. Electric Power Conductors ,. Bvo, •» 00 

Denny, G A, Deep-Level Mines of the Rand ,..,.,.., 4(0, *io 00 

Diamond Drilling for Gold 's 00 

^^ De Rooa, J, D, C. Linkages i6mo, o 75 
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Veti, W. L. Block Signal Operations -. OblonK iimo, 'i 

MaiQteiUDce of Way Engineering (Jn t'lcparahu 

Desaint, A. Three Hundred Shades and How to Mix Them. 

avo, 9 

De Varooa, A. Sewer Gasc9 . ..... iQroo, o 

Devey, K. G. Mill and Factory Wiring iimo, *i 

Dibdin, W. J. Purification of Sewage and Water Bvo, 6 

Dichman, C. Basic Open-Hearth Steel Pruceaa .Svo, '3 

Dieterich, E. Analysis of Resins, Balsams, and Gum Resins. 

svo, *3 

Dilvotth, E. C. Steel Railwa.y Biidgea 4(0, '4 

Dinger, Lieut. H. C. Care and Operation of Naval Ma- 
chinery iimo, 3 

Dixon, D. B. Machinist's and Steam Engiaeer's Practical 

Calculator i6mo, mor., i 

Dommett, W. E. Motor Car Hechaniam i2mo, *i 

Dorr, B. F. The Surveyor's Guide and Pocket Table-book. 

DrapK, C. H. Elementary Text-book of Light, Heat ao4 

Sound liDio, I 

Draper, C. H. Heat and the Principles of Thermo -dynamics. 

Diaper, E. G. Navigating the Ship izmo, 1 

Dron, R. W. Mining Formulas. lamo, r 

Dubbel, H. High Power Gaa Engines Svo, '5 

Dumeany, P., and Noyer, J. Wood Products, Distillates, and 

Extracts , 8vo, *s 

Duncan, W, G., and Penman, D. The Elettrical Equipment of 

Collieries , , , Svo. *5 

Dunkley, W. G. Design of Machine Elements. i vols. 

Dunatan, A. E., and Thole, F. B. T. Textbook of Practical 

Chemistry iimo, 'i 

Durham, H. W, Saws Svo, a 

Duthie, A, L. Decorative Glass Processes 8T0, *% 

Dwight, H. B. Transmission Line Formulas.. Svo, '5 

Dyke, A. L. Dyke's Automobile and Gasoline Engine 

Encyclopedia . . , .8vo, 5 

Dyson, S. S. Practical Testing of Raw Materials 8vo, 's 

and Clarkson, S. S. CbemicBl Works 8va, 9 
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Eccles, W. H. Wireless Telegrapliv and Telephony. .i:mo, '8 8- 

Eck, J. Light, Radiation and Illumination.. . , ,...9vo, *i -,i 
Eddy, H. T. Maximum Stresses Under Concentrated Loads, 

avo, 1 so 
Eddy, L, C. Laboratory Manual of Alternating Currents, 

iimo, o 50 

Edelman, P. Inventions and Patents iiroo, *t 50 

Edgecumbe, K. Industrial Electrical MessuriDg Inatrumenta, 

Edier, R. Switches and Switchgear avo, "401 

Elsater, M. The Metallurgv of Gold avo, g ni 

The Metallurgy of Silver 8to, < ai 

The Metallurgy of Argentiferous Lead 8vo, 6 ?l 

• A Handbook of Modern Eiplosives Bvo, S 01 

Ekin. T. C. Water Pipe and Sewage Discharge Diagrams, 

folio, '3 00 

Electric Light Carbons, Manufacture of 8vo, i 00 

Eliot, C. W., and Storer, F. H. Compendious Manual of Qualita- 
tive Chemical Analysis izmo, '1 15 

Eilia, C. Hydrogenation of Oils Bvo, 750 

~ DItraviolet Light, its Application in Chemical Arts, 

umo (/n Presi.) 

Ellis, G. Hodern Technical Drawing 8vo, •» 00 

Ennis, Wm. D. Linseed Oil and Other Seed Oils Bvo, '4 oa 

Applied Therraodynamics 8vo, *4 SO 

Flying Machines To-day. lamo, "i 50 

Vapors for Heat Epgines lamo, *i 00 

Ermen, W. F. A. Materials Used in Siting Bvo, 'a oa 

Erwin, M. The Universe and the Atom ..lamo (Rtprinting) 

Evans, C. A. Macadaraiied Roads (/" Preai.) 

Ewine-, A. J, Magnetic Induction in Iron Bvo, •} 00 

Faiichiid, J. P, Graphical Compass Conversion Chart and 

Tables o so 

Fairie, J. Botes on Lead Ores iimo, "0 ^^ 

Hotea on Pottery Clays tarao, '7 1 

Fah-ley, W., and Andre, Geo. J. VertUation of Coal Mines. 
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FuTwcatbei, W. C. Foreien and Colonial Patent Lavs . .Std, *] oc 
Falk, E. G. Chemical Reactions: Tbeir TheoTT aid Hechasism, 

(/-I PrfU.j 
Fanning, J. T. Hydraulic and Water-supply EngiDeeiing 8vo, 's oo 

Farnsworth, P. V, Shop Mathematics iimo (hi Prest.) 

Fay, 1. W. The Coal-tar Dyea 8to, *4 oo 

Fernbach, B. L. Glue and Gelatine 8vo, "3 00 

Findlay, A. The Treasures of Coal Tar... umo, a 00 

Firth, J, B. Practica! Physical Chemistry ...izmo, 'i 15 

Fischer, E. The Preparation of Organic Compounds, .iiino, *i 50 
Fish, J. C. L. Lettenog of Working Drawings .Oblong 8vo, 1 00 
Fisher, H. K. C-, and Darby, W. C. Submarine Cable Testiag. 

Fleischmano, W. The Boole of the Dairy 8vo, 4 jo 

Fleming, J, A. The Aitemate-cunrent Tianafoimer. Two 

Volumes 8vo, 

Vol. I. The Induction of Electric Currents "650 

Vol. n. The Utilisation of Induced Currents '650 

Fleming, J. A. Propagation of Electric Currents 8vo, '3 50 

A Handbook for tbe Electrical Laboratory and Testing 

Room. Two Volumes Bvo, each, "6 jo 

Fleury, P. Preparation and Uses of White Zinc Paints. .8va, *i 7; 

Flynn, P. J. Flow of Water umo, o js 

Hydraulic Tables i6mo, o 75 

Forgie, J. Shield Tunneling. 8yo. ijn Priss.) 

Foster, H. A. Electrical Engineers' Pocket-book. {Sci't-nth 

liihliim.) iimo, leather, 5 00 

Engineering Valuation of Public Dtitities and Factories, 

Svo, *3 00 

Handbook of Electrical Coat Data Bvo. {In Puis) 

Fowlc, F. F. Overhead Transmission Line Crossings ,. . . iimo, "i 50 

The Solution of Alternating Current Problems. 8vo (/n Ptmi.) 

Fox, W. G. Transition Curves 07s 

Fox, W., and Thomas, C. W. Practical Coarse in Mechanical 

Drawing iimo, i 15 

Foye, J. C. Chemical Problems i6mo, n 

Handbook of Mineralogy lemo, 075 

Francis, J. B. Lowell Hydraulic Experiments 4to, 15 00 

Franzen, H. Exercises in Gas Analysis timo, *i ot 
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Fraser, E. S., ^nd Jones, R. B. Motor Vehicles and Their 

Engines , , ,8vo, fabrikoid. loo 

Frcudemacher, P, W. Electrical Milling Installations . urao, •: oo 

Friend, J. N. The Chemistty of Linseed Oil. ,. ..iimo, i oo 

Frith, J. Alternating Current Design , 8vo, *j 50 

Fritsch, J. Manufacture of Chemical Manures. 8vo, '500 

Frye, A. t. Civil Engineers' Pocket-book iimo, leather, '5 00 

FuUer, G. W. InTeatigations into the Purification of the Ohio 

River 4to, "lo 00 

Fumell, J. Paints, Colors, Oils, and Vsrnisbes 8vo, 

Gairdncr, J. W, 1, Earthwork 8to (/n Preu.) 

Gant, L. W, Elements of Electric Traction , 8vo, '1 50 

Garcia, A. J, R. V. Spanish -English Railway Terms. . . .8vo, '4 50 
Gardner, H. A. Paint Researches and Their Practical 

Application 8vo, '5 00 

Garforlh, W. E. Rules for Recovering Coal Mioes after Explo- 

Eions and Fires umo, leather, t 50 

Garrard, C. C. Electric Switch and Controlling Gear 8vo, *6 ao 

Gaudard, J. Foundations i6mo, o 75 

Gear, H. B., and Williams, P. F. Electric Central Station Dis- 
tributing Systems gvo, g 50 

Geerligs, H, C. P. Cane Sugar and Its Hanuiacture 8vo, 'fi 00 

Chemical Control in Cane Sugar Factories 4to, 5 00 

Geikie, J. Structural and Field Geolopiy gvo, *4 00 

Mountains, Their Origin, Growth and Decay 8vo, "400 

. The Antiquity of Man in Europe Bvo, "3 00 

Georgi, F., nd Schubert, A. Sheet Metal Working Bvo, 3 50 

Gerhard, W. P. Sanitation, Water-supply and Sewage Dis- 
posal of Country Houses lamo, *i op -, 

Gas Lighting , r6mD, o 75 

House Drainage i6mo, o 75 

Household Wastes lemo, o 7s 

• — —Sanitary Drainage of Buildings i6mo, o 75 

Gerhaidi, C. W, H. Electricity Meters gvo, "7 aa 

Geschwind, L. Manufacture of Alum and Sulphates, . , .8vo. '5 00 
Gtbbings, A. H. Oil Fuel Equipment for Locomotives ..Svo, 

(,Rfpnnlh,gt 
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Gibbs, W, E. Lighting by Acetylene . . 

Gibson, A. R. Hydraulics Hiid Its Application 8to, 

Water Hammer in Hydraulic Pipe Lines 

Gibson, A, H,, and Ritchie, E. G. Circulaf Arc Bow Girder. 4to, 

Gitbreth, F. B. Motion Study 

Primer of Scientific Management 

Gillmore, Gen. Q. A. Roads, Streets, and Pavements.. 
Godfrey, E. Tables for Structural Engineers. .i6mo, leather, 

Goldlng, H. A. The Theta-Plii Diagram 

Goldschmidt, R. Alternating Current Commutator Motor 8vo, 

Goodohild, W. Precious Stones 

Goodell, J. H. The Location, Construction and Maintenance 

of Roads .8vo, 

Goodeve, T. M. Textbook on tbe Steam-engine 

Gore, G. Electrolytic Separation of MatalB 

Gould, E. S. Arithmetic of the Steam-engine 

Calculus i6mo, 

High Masonry Dama , , i6mo, 

Practical Hydrostatics and Hydrostatic Formulas. 

Cratacap, L. P. A Popular Guide to Minerals Svo, 

Gray, H. H. Gas-Works Products Svo 

Gray, J, Electrical Influence Machines 

Gray, J. Marine Bailer Design 

Greenhill, G. Dynamics of Mechanical Flight 8to. 

Greenwood, H. C. The Irdusttia! Gases Svo (/« 

Gregorlous, R. Mineral Waxes 

Grjeraon, R. Modern Methods of Ventilation Bvo, 

GriffltliB, A. B. A Treatise on Manures. iimo, 

Griffiths, A. B. Dental Metallurgy... 8vo, 

Grass, E. Hops Svo 

Gromnan, J. Ammonia and its Compounds iimo, 

Grolh, L. A. Welding and Cutting Metals by Gases or Btectric- 

ity - Svo 

Grover, F. Modern Gas and Oil Engines Svo, 

Gruner, A. Power-loom Weaving 

Grunsky, C. E. Topographic Stadia Surveying umo, 

Giildner, Hugo. Internal -Combustion Engines ^to, 
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Guuther, C. 0. Integration 8vo, *i as 

Gurden, R. L. Traverse Tables folio, half mor., *j S" 

Guy.A.E. EiperimentB on the Ftentre of Beams 8vo, *i 35 

fiaenig, A. Emery and the. Emery Industry. ..,,,,,, ,Svo, *i 50 

Hainbach, H. Pottery Decoration i»mo, '3 50 

Hale, W. J. Cilcolationa of General Chemistry lamo, "i 95 

Hall, C. H. ChemiElry of Paintsand Paint Vehicles... iimo, •» oo 

Hall, R. H. Governars and Governing Hechanism lamo, *i 50 

Hall, W. S. Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus 

8vo, 'a as 

— — Descriptive Geometry. . . Svo volume and 410 atlas, *3 SO 

Haller, G. F., and Cunningham, E. T. The Tesla Coil iimo, *! 2s 

Halsej, F. A Slide Valve Gears Iimo, I 50 

^— The Use of the Slide Rule i6mo. o 75 

Worm and Spiral Gearing iCmo, 075 

Hancock, H. Textbook of Mechanics and Hydrotlatica Svo, 1 50 

Hancock, W. C. Refractory Materials (In Press.) 

Hardy. E. Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics iimo, *i SO 

Haring, H. Engineering Law. 

Vol. I, Law of Contract Svo, '4 00 

Harper, J. H. Hydraulic Tables on the Flow of Water, temo, "i 00 

Harris, S. M. Practical Topographical Surveying {In Press. ) 

Harrison, W. B. The Mechanics' Tool -book ijmo, i SO 

Harrow, B, Eminent Chemists of Oui Times: Their Lives 

and Work (hi Press.) 

Hart, J. W. External Plumbing Work Svo. '3 50 

Hints to Plumbers on Joint Wiping 8vo, '3 50 

—^Principles of Hot Water Supply Svo, "350 

Sanitary Plumbing and Drainage Svo, "3 50 

Haskins, C. H. The Galvanometer and Its Uses i6mo, i 50 

Halt, J. A. H. The Colorist square lamo, "i 50 

Hausbrand, E. Drying by Means of Air and Steam iimo, *i 50 

- — Evaporating. Condensing and Cooling Apparatus, .8vo, *6 00 

Hausmann, E. Telegraph Engineering .Svo, *3 00 

Hausner, A. Manufactiue of Preserved Foods and Sweeimeats. 

Svo. '3 50 
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Graphical Handboak for Reinforced Concrete 



Ha wkes worth, J. 
Design 

Hay, A. ContiDUOUB Current Engineering. Bvo, 

Hayes, H. T. Public Utilities, Their Cost N«w and Depr«cia- 



: Utilitie: 



Their Fair Pceseni Value and Return. 






lamo, '3 oo 



Heath, F. H. Chemistry of Photography Bvo ( 

Heather, H, J. S. Electrical Engineering 8*0, 

Heaviside, 0. Eleetromagnetic Theory. 

Vols I and II 8vo, each, 

Vol. Ill 8vo, ■ 

Heck, R. C. H. Steam Engine and Turbine 8vd, 

Steam-Engine and Other Steam Motors. Two Volumes. 

Vol. 1. Thermodynamics and Mechanics 8vo, 

Vol. 11. Form Construction and Working Bvo, 

- ■ ■ Notes on Elementary Kinematics 8vo, boards, 

Graphics of Machine Forces .,.,... .Bvo, boards, ' 

Bcermann, P. Dyers' Materials 

Hellot, Hacquer and D'Apligny. Art of Dyeing Wool, Silk and 

Cotton... 8vo, 

UenricL, 0. Skeleton Slruclures ... 8vo, 

Bering, C, and Getmann, F. H. Standard Tables of Electro- 
chemical Equivalents. , 

Herine, D. W. Essentials of Physics for College Students 

Hering-Shaw, A. Domestic Sanitation and Plumbing. Two 

Vols 8vo, 

Elementary Science .Bvo, 

Herington, C. F. Powdered Coal as a Fuel 8vo, 

Hermann, G. Tbe Graphical Statics of Hechaniara. . 

Herxfeld, J. Testing of Yarns and Textile Fabrics Bvo, 

I.Vi-i' ndilifin ill Preparation.) 

Hildebrandt, A. Airships, Past and Present . 8vo, 

Hildenbrand, B. W. Cable-MaJiing lOino, 

Hilditch, T. P. Concise History of Chemistry.. 

Hill, C. W. Laboratory Manual and Notes in Beginntng 

Chemistry {In Press.) 
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Hill, J. W. The Purification of Public Water SuppUea. New 

Edition (/nPreM.) 

Interpretation of Water Analysis (InPras.) 

Hill, M. J. M. The Theory of Proportion 8vo, '» 50 

Hillhouse, P. A. Ship Stability and Trim Bvo, 4 50 

Hiroi, I. Plate Girder Construction i6rao, o 75 

Statically-rndeterminate Stresses,. iimo, *2 00 

Hirshfeld, C. F. Engineering Thermodynamics i6mo, 07s 

Hoar, A. The Submarine Torpedo Boat iimo, *i 00 

Hobarl.H.H. Heavy Electrical Engineering 8vo, '4 50 

— — Design of Static Transformers iimo, '150 

Electricity 8vo, *2 00 

Electric Trains Bvo, *i 50 

Electric Propulsion of Ships Bvo, "a 50 

Hobart, J. F. Hard Soldering, Soft Soldering, and Brazine . 

Uobbs, W. R. P. The Arithmetic of Electrical Heasurenienis 

larao, o 75 

Hoff, J. N. Paint and Varnish Facts and Formulas. . . iimo, *i 50 

Hole, W. The Distribution of Gas 8vo, "850 

Holley, A. L. Railway Practice folio, 6 00 

Hopkins, N. M. Model Engines and Small Boats lamo, t 25 

The Ontlook for Research and Invention. (In Prc.t.t,) 

Hopkinson, J., Shoolbred, J. N., and Day, R. E. Dynamic 

Electricity i6mo, o 75 

Horner, J, Practical Ironfounding Bvo, '3 00 

Gear Cutting, in Theory and Practice ....Bvo, '300 

Horniman, R. How to Make the Railways Pay for the War, 

iimo, 3 00 

Houghton, C. E. The Elements of Mechanics of Materials, ijmo, *a do 

Houstoun, S. A. Studies in Light Production izmo, 1 00 

Bovenden, F. Practical Mathematica for Young Engineers, 

lamo, 'i 50 

Bowe, G. Mathematics for the Practical Han. iimo, *i 35 

Howorth, J. Repairing and Riveting Glass, China and Earthen- 
ware Bro, paper, 'o 50 
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Chemistiy by Experimentatiou nmo, 

The Utiliiation of Wood-waste .8vo, 

Hubner, J. Bleaching and Dy"*-" "* """'ible uid Fibrous 

Materials 8vo, 's oo 1 

Hudson, 0. F. Iron sod SUel 8vo, ' 

Humphrey, J, C, W. Metallography of Strain (In Press.) I 

Humphreys, A. C. The Business Features of Engineering 

Practice , 8vo, 

Hunter, A. Bridge Work 8vo (/" Prtas.) 

Hurat, G. H. Handbook of the Theory of Color 8vo, '3 50 

Dictionary of Chemicals and Haw Proflucts. Svo, '$ 00 

■ Lubricating Oils, Fata and Greases ,8vo, '5 00 

Soaps Svo, *5 00 1 

Hurst, G. H., and Sinunons, W IT Soaps and Oils, 

Svo, 3 50 J 
Hurst, H, E., and Lattey, R. T. '^Z'.'m. 'hysica , 

Also pubiished in Three P*"* 

Vol. I. Dynamic! 



Vol. III. Magnetisi 
Hutchinson, R. W.. Jr. 



Hutchinson, R. W., 
Mining 



and Heat *i as,| 

tnd Light 

ind Electricity 

tong Distance Electric Power Trsns- 

umo, -3 00 ] 
., and Thomas. ^ 4. Electricity i 

(In Press.) \ 

Hutchinson, W. B. Patents and Euw iu .'.i.^.- Honey Out of 

Them 

HutioD, W. S. The Works' Manager's Handbook 8to, 6 oof 

Hyde, E. W. Skew Arches 

Hyde, F. S. Solvents, Oils, Gums and Waxes 8yo, 

Induction Coils ... iCmo, 

Ingham, A, E. Gearing. A practical treatise Sro, ** So J 

Ingle, H. Manual of Agricultural Chemistry Svo (/n 

Inness, C. H, Problems in Machine Design lamo, *3 00 I 

— Air Compressors and Blowing Engines 

Centrifugal Pumps iimo, 

The Fan lamo, 
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Jacob, A., and Gould, E. S. Oa the Designinir and Comtniction 

of Storage Keservoirs tCino, O 75 

Jscoba, F. B. Cam Design and Manufacture... Hit Hress.) 

James, H. D. Controllers ior Electric Motors Svo (In Press.) 

Jaanettai, E. Guide to the De term i nation of Socks. .lamo, i so 
Jehl, F. Manufacture of Carbons . . Svo, *4 oo 

Jennings, A. S. Commercial Paints and Painting. .. .Svo, *4 oo 
Jennison, F. H, The Manufacture ot Lake Pigments:8vo {!n Prtst.) 
Jepson, G. Cams and the Ptinciples of their Coostruction. .. Svo, *i so 

Mechanical Drawing i'io (In Preparalion.) 

Jeivia-Smilb, P. J. Dynamometers 8yo, *\ oo 

Jockin, W. Arilbmetic of tha Gold and Silversmith . umo, *i oo 
Johnson, C. H,, and Earle, R P. Practical Tests for the 

Electrical Laboratory ihi Prfss.) 

Johnaon, J, H. Arc Lamps and Accessory Apparatus. .lamo, *o ;s 

Johnaon, T. M. Ship Wiring and Fitting iimo, '075 

Johnson, W. McA. The Metallurgy of Nickel. . (In Frefurution.) 

Johnalon, J. F. W., and Cameron, C. Elements of Agricultunl 

Chemistry and Geology iimo, a 60 

Joly, J. Radioactivity and Geology lamo, '3 00 

Jones, H. C. Electrical Nature of Matter and Radioactivity 

lamo, *a do 

Nature of Solution Svo, '3 5° 

New Era in Chemiatry , iimo, •» 00 

Jones, J, H. TLnplate Industry Svo, *3 00 

Jones, M. W. TestinR Raw Materials Used in Paint lamo, '1 50 

Jordan, L. C. Practical Railway Spiral. iimo, Leather, *i 50 

Joynson, F. H. Designing and Construction of Machine Gear- 
ing... Svo, 2 00 
Jiiptner, H. P. V. Siderologyi The Science of Iron Bvo, '5 00 

Kapp, G. Alternate Current Machinery iGmO, 07s 

Kapper, F. Overhead Transmission Lines 4to, '400 

Keim, A. W. Prevention of Dampness in Buildings. .. .Svo, *a so 
KcUer, S. S. Hatbematics for Engineering Students. 

lamo, half leather, 
and Knox, W. E. Analytical Geometry and Calculus.. *a 00 
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Kelsey, W. R, Coolinuotu-cuiTent Dynamos and Hotorc. 

Svo, 
Kemble, W, T., and UnderbiU, C. B. The Periodic Uw and t^ie 

Bydtogen Spectrum 8vo, paper, 

Kemp, J. F. Handbook of Rocks 8vo, 

Kenned;, A. B. W., and ThurstOD, R. H. Ktnenulicg of 

Machinery i6mo, 

Kennedj, A. B. W., Unwin, W. C.oiid ]!eU, F.E. Compressed 

Air i6ino, 

Kennedy, R. Eiectiical Installations. Five Volumei 41a, 

Single Volumes .Mch, 

— — Flying Machines; Practice and DesiEn iimo, 

Principles of Aeroplane Construction svo, 

Kennelly, A. E. Electro- dynamic Machinery gvo, 

Kent, W. Strength of Materials r6ino, 

Kershaw, J. B. C. Fuel, Water and Gas Analysis. .Svo (,A'<7>rtn 

Eleetrometallurey 8to, 

The Electric Furnace in Iron and Steel Production., iitno, 

Electro-Tbermal Methods of Iron and Steel Production, 

8*0, ' 
Kinzbrunner, C. Alternate Current Windings. 8vo, ' 

C onlj ml ous Current Armatures . gvo, ' 

Testing of Alternating Current Machines -8vo, ' 

Binzer, H. and Walter K. Theory and Practice of Damaak 

Weaving Svo, 

Kirkaldy, A. W., and Evans, A. D. History and Economioi 

of Transport Svo, ' 

Kirkaldy. W. G. David Kirkaldy's Sysleni of Hechanical 

Testing . , . 410, , 

Kirkbtide, J. Engraving for Illastration Sro, ' 

Kirkwood, J. P. Filtration of River Waters. . , , 410, 

Kirachke, A. Gas and Oil Engines latao, ' 

Klein, J. F. Design of a High speed Steam-engine . . 8vo, ' 

-~~- Physical Significance of Entropy 8vo, ' 
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KUngenbtrt, G. Luge Electric Power SUtions 4to, *; oo 

EiiiEht, fL-Adm. A. H. Modern Seamuiship. 8to, t 5a 

Packet Edition. fabcikoid, iimo, 3 oa 

Knott, C. C, and Xtduy, J. J. Ptactical Mathematics. .8«o, » yt 

Knox, J. Physica- chemical Catcalations iimo. *i 13 

■ Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen. ixmo, i no 

Koester, F. Steam -Eleclnir Power Plants 4to, '500 

Hydroelectric Developments and Engineering... 4I0, '$ 00 

Koller, T. The Utiliutioo of Waste Products 8vo. "500 

Ca.>metici 8vo, '» 50 

Koppe, S. W. Glycerine lamo, '350 

Koirain, P. A. Flour Hilling 8vo, 750 

Kremann, K. Application ol Phjnico Chemical Theory to 
Technical Processes and Manufacturing Methods. 

Kretcbmar, E. Yarn and Warp Sizing 8vo, '5 00 

Laffargue, A. The Attack in Trench Watfaie . 3jmo, 50 

{.allier, E, V. Elementary Hanti.-il of the Steam Engine. 

Lambert, T. Lead and its Compounds Bvo, '3 50 

Bone Products and Manures 8to, '350 

Lamborn, L. L. Cottonseed Products. . ..._.,., ,8vo, *j 00 

Modem Soaps, Candles, and Glycerin 8yo, *j 50 

Lampcecht, K, Recovery Work After Pit Fires SvOi *s 00 

Lanchester, F. W. Aerial Flight. Two Volumei. 8T0. 

Vol. I. Aerodynamics *6 oa 

Vol. II. Aerodonetics '6 00 

The Flying Machine. , 8vo, *3 00 

Industrial Engineering: Present and Post -Wat Outlook, 

Lange, K. R. By-Products of Coal-Gas Manufacture, .iima, i jo 

Larner, E, T. Principles of Alternating Currents lamo, *t sj 

La Bue, B. F. SwHng Bridges , iSmo, 07s 

L«8sar-Cohn, Dr. Modern Scientific Chemistry, iimo, '» 00 

^titner, L. H., Field, C. ]., and Howell, J. W. tncKndncvnt 

Electric Lighting lemo, o 75 



1 
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LatU, H. N. Haodboolt of American Gas-Engiaecriitg Practice. 

8vo, 's DO 

American Producer Gas Praclice . . .... 4(0, *6 00 

Laws, B, C. Stability and Equilibrium of Floating Bodies.Sva, '3 jo 
LawaoD, W. K. British Railways, a Financial and Commer- 
cial Survey Bvo, 3 00 

Leask, A. R. BreahJowns at Sea... umo, 200 

~- Refrigerating Machinery. iimo, a 00 

Lecky, S. T. S. "Wrinkles" In Practical Havization 8to, 'io oo 

Danger Angle i6mo, a 50 

Pocket Edition . . , , lamo, 5 00 

Le Doux, M. Ice-Making Machines. i6mo, o 75 

Leeds, C. C. Mechanical Drawing for Trade Schools. oblong ^to, *i 00 

Hechanicat Drawing for High and Vocational Schools, 

4to, •] so 

Principles of Engineering Drawing Bvo (/n Press.) 

Lefevte, L. Architectural Pottery .,,, , ..410, 'j 00 

Lehner, S. Ink Maoufacture 8vo, *i ;□ 

LemEtrom,S. Electricity in Agriculture and B orti culture . .Bvo, *i 50 

Letts, E. A. Fundamental Problems in ChemiBtry 8vo, *i 00 

Le Van, W. B. Steam-Engine Indicator i6mo, o 75 

Lewes, V. B. Liquid and Gaseous Fuels 8to, 'a 00 

Carboniiation of Coal Bvo, '5 00 

Lewis Automatic Machine Rifle; Operation of i6mo, *o to 

Lewis, L. P. Railway Signal Engineering -..B»o, *3 50 

Licks, H. E. Recreations in Hatheraatica iimo, i ij 

Lieber, B. F. Lieber's Five Letter Standard Telegraphic Code, 

English Edition Bvo, *is 00 

Spanish Edition 8vo, '15 00 

French Edition ..Bvo, '15 00 

Terminal Index Bvo, "i 50 

Lieber's Appendin , folio, 'ij 00 

- — '■ — -Handy Tables 4to, '2 50 

— Bankers and Stockbrokers' Code and Merchants and 

Shippers' Blanh Tables Bvo, '15 00 

100,000,000 Combination Code Bvo, ■ 10 00 

Livermorc, V. P., and Williams, J. HOw to Become a Com- 
petent Molorman timo, *i do 
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LiTiDgBtoiie, R. Design and Constmction of Commutators, 

Bvo, '3 00 
Mechantcst Design and Cmstiuction of Generators. ..Svo, *3 yt 

Lloyd, S. L. Fertilizer Materials lamo, » oo 

Lobben, P. Hscbinisis' and DcaEtsmeo's Handbook .... gvo, > 50 
Lockwood, T, D. Electricity, Magnetism, and Electro- teleg- 
raphy Svo, 1 50 

Electrical MeaBurement and the Galvanometer. . . .lamo, a 75 

Lodge, O. J, Elementary Mechanics. lamo, t 50 

Signalling Across Space without Wires avo {Ri'priHting) 

Loewenstein, L, C, and Crisaey, C. P. Centrifugal Pumps , '4 50 

Lomai, J. W. Cotton Spinning iimo, r 50 

Lord, R. T. Decorative and Fancy Fabrics 8vo, '3 s*> 

Loting, A. E. A Handbook of Che Electromagnetic Telegraph, 

Low, D. A. Applied Mechanics (Elementary) ifimo, 080 

Lowy, A. Orgaiii'' Tvne Formulas (/ii Press.) 

Labschez, B. J. Perspective tamo, *i 50 

Lucke, C. E. Gas Engine Design Bvo, *3 00 

Power Plants: their Design, EHlciency, and Power Costs. 

I vols (/n Prepariilion.) 

Lnckiesh, M. Color and Its Application Svo, *3 50 

Light and Shade and Their Applications. -8vo, '3 00 

Lunge, G. Coal-tar Ammonia. Three Parts Bto, *fls 00 

— — Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali. Four Tolumei. 

Svo, 

Vol. I. Sulphuric Acid. In three parts "iB oo 

Vol. I. Supplement 5 00 

Vol. II. Salt Cake, Hydrochloric Acid and LebUnc Soda. 

In two parts.-. (In Press.) 

Vol, III. Ammonia Soda (In Press.^ 

Vol. IV. Electrolytic Methods , (/n PreM.) 

Technical Chemists' Handbook .lamo, Itstber, '4 00 

Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis. 

VoL I. In two patts Svo, *I5 oo 

Vol. II. In two parts 8to, *iB 00 

Vol. ITT. In two parts Bvo, 'iB 00 

The set (3 vols.) complete '50 00 

- — Technical Gas Analym Svo, "4 5a 
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Luquer, L, 1 

HacBride, J. D. A Handbook of Practical Shipbuilding, 

iimo, fabrikoid a oo 

Macewen, H. A, Food Inspection 8vo, *a jo 

Mackenzie, N. F. Notes on Irrigalion Works 8vo, *i 50 

Hackie, J. How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay 8va, *a 00 

Haguire, Wm. R. Domestic Sanitai; Drainage and Plumbing 

Svo, 4 00 

Halcolni, H. W, Submarine Telegraph Cable 9 00 

Halinovisky, A. Analysis of Cetamic Materiala and Methods 

of Calculation (/ii press.) 

Mallet, A. Compound Engines. i6mo, 

Mansfield, A. N. Electro -magnets lemo, a }j 

Marks, E. C. R. Construction oi Cranes and Lifting Machinery 

inno, *■ 71 

Construction and Working of Pumps iimo, 

~— Hanufactute of Iron and Steel Tubes iinio,. *» OB 

Mechanical Engineering Materials. laBW, *i 50 

Marks, G. C. Bydraulic Power Engineering.,. Svo, 4 jo 

Inventions, Patents and Designs... , . , . iimo, "i 00 

Marlow, T. G. Drying Machinery and Practice. -8vo ( Rf printing) 
Marsh, C. F. Concise Treatise on Reinforced Concrete. . Svo, *i so 
-Reinforced Concrete Compression Member Diagram 

Mounted on Cloth Boards 'i 50 

Harsh, C. F., and Dunn, W, Manual of Reinforced Concrete 

and Concrete Block Construction. ..i6mo, fabrikoid, 400 

Marshall, W. J., and Sankey, H. R. Gas Engines Svo, *a 00 

Martin, G. Triumphs and Wonders of Modern Chemistiy. 

8vo, '3 n 

Modern Chemistry and Its Wonders 8vo, '3 m 

Martin, N. Properties and Design of Beinforced Concrete, 

Iimo, *a JD 

Martin, W. D. Hints to Engineers iimo, i gg 

Massie, W. W., and Underbill, C. R. Wireless Telegraphy ud 

Telephony lamo, *x M 

Matbot, R. £. Internal Combustion Enginea 8tO| '4110 
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Uaurice, W. Elecliic Blasting Apparatus and ExpIoBivea ..Svo, '3 so 

Shol Filer's Guide 8vo, 'i 50 

Maxwell, F. Sulphitation in White Sugar Manufacture i2mo, 3 75 

Maxwell, J. C. Hatter and Motion letno, 075 

Maxwell, W. H., and Brown, J. T. Encyclopedia of Municipal 

and Sanitary Engineering. . 4to, 'lo 00 

Mayer, A. M. Lecture Notes on Physics 8vo, 2 00 

McCiacken, E. M., and Sampson, C. H. Course in Pattern 

Makin£ ( /ii Preii. } 

McCuUough, E. Practical Surveying iimo, *a 00 

HcCullougb, R. S. Mechanical Theory of Heal Svo, 3 50 

McGibboD, W. C. Indicator Diagrams for Marine Engineers, 

BVQ, '3 50 

— —Marine Eogineeis' Drawing Book oblong 4to, '2 jo 

Maiine Engineers' Pocketbook iimo, leather, '4 50 

Mcintosh, J. G. Technology of Sugar Svo, *G 00 

— Industrial Alcohol 8vo, *3 50 

Manufacture of Varnishes and Kindred Industries. 

Three Volumes. Svo. 

Vol. I. Oil Crashing, Kefining and Boiling 700 

Vol. II. Varnish Materials and Oil Varnish Making {Kcpntiting) 

Vol. III. Spirit Varnishes and Materials. (K.-priniiiig) 

McKay, C. W. Fundamental Principles of the Telephone 

Business ,8vo, i/ri Press.) 

HcEillop, M., and McKillop, D. A. Efficiency Methods. 

tamo, t so 
HcKnight, J. D., and Brown, A. W. Uarine Multitubular 

Boilers , •» 50 

McMaster, J. B, Bridge and Tunnel Centres iGtno, o 75 

McUechen, F. L. Tests for Ores, Minerals and Metals. . . 12 mo, *i 00 

McPherson, J, A. Water-works Distribution 8vo, 2 50 

Meade, A. Modern Gas Works Practice. Bvo, '8 50 

Helick, C. W. Dairy Laboratory Guide iimo. *i 35 

"Mentor." Self -Instruction for Students in Gas Supply, 

lamo, 2 50 
Advanced Self- Instruction for Students in Gas Supply, 
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Hertvale, J. H. Hates and Formulae for Mining Siudeots, 

iimo, I 50 

Henitl, Wm. H. Field Testing (or ColdandSilver i6mo, tealber, 1 00 
Hertens, Colonel. Tactics ard Technique in River CroBsings. 

Translated by Major Walter Kcueger. 8vo, 2 50 

Mieninski. S. Waterproofing of Fabrics Svo, *3 %-i 

Miessner, B. F. Hadiodynaraics , nmo, 'a 00 

Miller, G. A. Determinants . . 161110, 

Miller, W. J. Historical Geology iimo, "a 00 

Mills, C. N. Elementary Mechanics for Engineers lamo, *i 00 

Milray, M. E. W, Home I ace -making. .. i2mo, "i 00 

Mitchell, C. A. Mineral and Aerated Waters .8vo, '3 00 

—-and Prideaui, H. M. Fibres Dsed in Textile and 

Allied Industries 8vo, '3 50. 

Hitcbell, C. F. and G. A. Building Construction and Draw- ^H 

ing ismo ^1 

Elementary Course 'a 4l^| 

■ ■ Advanced Course 'j aa^^ 

Monckton, C. C. F. Radiotelegiaphy Svo, *a 00 

Monteverde, R. D. Vest Pocket Glossary ot English-Spa nish, 

Span ish- E ngl ish Tecbnical Terms 64 mo, leather, *r oo 

Montgomery, J. H. Electric Wiring Specifications i6mo, '1 00 

Hoore, E. C. S. New Tables for the Complete Solution of 

Ganguillet and Kutter's Formula ...,Bvo, *6 00 

Moore, Harold. Liquid Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines, 

Horecroft, J. H., and Hehre, F. W. Short Course in Electrical 

Testing Svo, 'i so 

Morgan, A. P. Wireless Telegraph Apparatus for Amateurs, 

iimo, '1 50 
MorreU, R. S., and Waele, A. E. Rubber, Sesios, Paints and 

Varnishes 8vo {In I'rfss.) 

Moses, A. J. The Characters of Crystals . Svo, -100 

and Parsons, C, L. Elements of Mineralogy 8vo, '3 00 

Moss, S. A. Elements of Gas Engine Design lemo, o 75 

The Lay-out of Corliss Valve Gears i6mo, o 75 

Mulford, A. C. Boundaries and Landmarks lamo, *i 00 

Wullin, J. P. Modern Moulding and Pattern-making lamo, 3 50 
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H Hunby, A. E. Cbcmislty and Physics of Building Materials. 

f Bvo, 'i 00 

Murphy, J. G. Piaclical Mining ifimo, i oo 

Murray, B. M. Chemical Reagents 8vo (fn Press.) 

Hurray, J. A. Soils and Manures 8vo, •» oo 

tNasmith, J. The Student's Cotton Spinning 8vo, 4 50 
Recent Cotton Hill Construction i2mo, 150 
Neave, G. B., and Heilbron, I. M. Identiflcation of Organic 
Compounds lamo, 'i 25 

HeiUon, R. M. Aeroplane Patents. , 8vo, 'i 00 

Werz, F. Searchlights. 8vo, *3 00 

Neuberger, H., and Noalbat, H. Technology ol Petroleum. 

Hewall, J. W. Drawing, Siiing and Cutting Bevel-gears. .8vo. 1 50 
Newbigin, M. I., and Flett, J. S. James Geikie, the Han 

and the Geologist , . .8vo, 3 50 

Newbiging, T. Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers, 

8vD, *6 so 

Newell, F. H., and Drayer, C. E. Engineering as a Career. 

i»nio, cloth, "i 00 

paper, o 75 

Nicot. G. Ship Construction and Calculations 8vo, *io an 

Kipher, F. E. Theory of Magnetic Measurements. i2mo, i 00 

Nisbel, H. Grammar ot Textile Design 8vo, 750 

Wolan, H. The Telescope i6mo, 075 

Horie.J.W. Epitomeof Ntvigation IJ Vola.i octavo, 150a 

A Complete Set of Nautical Tables with Explanations 

of Their Dse ... octavo, 6 50 

North, H. B. Laboratory Experiments in General Chemiatry 

O'Connor, H. The Gas Engineer's Por'ielbook iimo, leather, 4 00 

Ohm, R. S., anii Lockwood, T. D. Galvanic Circuit ...iBmo, o 75 

Olseo, J. C. Textbook of Ouantitattve Chemical Analysis evo, *3 50 
OlsEon, A. Motor Control, in Turret Turning and Gun Elevating. 

iimo, paper, ♦o so 

Ormahy, M. T. M. Surveying lamo, 1 o^ 

Oudin.M.A. Standard Polyphase Apparatusand Systems , .8vo. •■■ -i 

Owen, D Recent Physical Research ivi). 
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PakcB, W. C. C, and NankiveU, A. T. The Science of Hygii 

I 

Palai, A. Industrial Photpmetry avo, 

' Palmer, A. R. Electrical Experiments iimo, 

^Hagnetic Measuiements and Experiments. 

Pamel;, C. Colliery Manager's Handbook 8vo, 

Parker, P. A. M, The ConUol of Water avo. 

Parr, 6. D, A. Electrical Engineering Heaaniing InBtruments. 

8vo, 
Parry, E. J. Cbetnistr? of Essealial Oils and Artificial Per- 
fumes. Two Volume! 

Vol. I. Honogiaphs on Easential Oil: 

Vol. n. Constituenta of Essential Oils, Analysis. 
Parry, E J. Foods and Drugs. Two Volumes 8vo, 

Vol. L CbemicaJ and Microscopical Analysis of Food 
and Drugs 

Vol. II. Sale of Food and Drugs Acts 

and Coste, J. H. Chemistry of Pigments. 

Parry, L. Notes on Alloys Bvo, 

Metalliferous Wastes .8to, 

Analysis of Ashes and Alloys 8vo, 

Pairy, L. A. Risk and Dangers of Various Occupations. .8vo, 
Parshall, H. F., and Hobart, H. H Armature Winding! 

Electric Eailway Engineering 4tO 

Parsons, J. L. Land Drainage Bvo, 

Parsons, S.J. Malleable Casl Iron 8vo 

Partington, J. R. Higher MathematicE for Chemical Students 

The Alkali Industry 8voi 

Textbook of Thermodynamics .avo, 

Passmore, A. C. Technical Terms Used in Architecture. Svo, 

Patchell, W. H. Electric Power in Mines 

Paterson, G, W. L. Wiring Calculations 

Electric Mine Signalling Installations 

Patterson, D. The Color Printing of Carpet Yams 

Color Matching on Textiles 8vo, 

Textile Color Mixing 8vo, 

Paulding, C. P. Condensation of Steara in Covered and Bare 

Pipes 8vo, 

Transmission of Heat Through Cold-storage Insulation 



•3 50 
*7 50 



3 00 
*3 50 



•3 SO 
•3 50 
•3 50 
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Ptyae, D. W. Founders' Manual Bvo, •400 

Peddie, R. A. Engineering and Metallurgical Books.. , .iimo, *i 50 

Peirce, B. System of Analytic Mechanics 4to, 10 oa 

Linear Associative Algebra. 4t0, a 50 

P«ndred, V. The Railway Locomotive Syo, 'a 00 

Ferlcin, F. M., and Jaggers, E. M. El ementarr Chemistry i am 0, 'i 00 

Perrin, J. Atoms 8vo, •» 50 

Perrine, F. A. C. Conductors for Electrical Distribution ■ , 8vo, '3 50 

Petit, G. White Lead and Zinc White Paints 8vo, '1 00 

Petit, R. How to Build an Aeroplane Hvo, 'i 50 

Pettit, Lieut. J. S. Graphic Processes i6mo, o 75 

Philbrick, P. H. Beams and Girders . .i6rao, 

Phillips, J. Gold Asaayiog, 8vo, '3 75 

Dangerous Goods , Bvo, 3 so 

Ptain, J. Seven Follies of Sciences lamo, *i s" 

Pickworth, C. N. The Indicator Handbook. Two Volumes 

.- — '.ogarilhms for Beginners . iimo, boards, o 50 

The Slide Rule iimo, i 15 

.'itcher, R B., ond Butler-Jones, F. What Induatry Owes 

to Chemical Science , .tamo, i 50 

Plattner's Manual of Blowpipe Analysis. Eighth Edition, re- 
vised 8to, '4 00 

FlymptoD, G. W. The Aneroid Barometer iGmo, o 73 

How to Become an Engineer i6mo, o 75 

— Van Host rand's Table Book i6mo. 75 

Pochet, M, L. Steam Injectors. , lemo, o 75 

Pocket Logarithms to Four Placea ..iGmo, 075 

leather, i 00 

Polleyn, F. Dressings and Finishings for Textile Fabrics Bvo, *3 50 

Pope, F. G. Organic Chemistry 1 jibo, 'a 50 

Pope. F. L. Modern Practice of the Electric Telegraph. . gvo, i 50 

Popplewell, W. C. Prevention of Smoke 8vo, '3 50 

— ^Strength of Materials 8vo, "a 50 

Porritt, B. D. The Chemistrv of Rubber lamo, "i 00 

Poiter, J. R. Helicopter Flying Machine iimo. *i so 

Potts, H. E. Chemistry of the Rubber Industry 8vo. •« 50 

Practical Compounding of Oils, Tallow and Grease 8vo, '3 50 
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Pratt, A. E. The Iton Industry 8VD {In I'rfss.} I 

— Thr steel Industry 8¥0 (/n I'rifjs.) \ 

Pratt, K. Boiler Draught . lamo. 'i aS- J 

High Speed Steam Engines Svo, 'a oo 

Pray. T., Jr. Tweaty Years wilh the Indicator. ... . . . . Svo, i SO 

Steam Tables and Engine CooBtant 8*0, a 00 

Prelini, C. Earth uud Rock Excavation Svo, *3 oo 

— Graphical Determinalion of Earth Slopes Svo, 

Tunneling. Bvo, 

Dredging. A Practical Treatise Svo, 

Prescotl, A. B. Organic Analysis. Svo, 

and Johnson, 0. C. Qualitative Chemical Analysis svo, *3 3 

and Sullivan, E. C. First Book in Qualitative Chemistry 

Prideaux, E. B. R. Problems in Physical Chemistry Svo, 

- — Theory and Us^ of Indicabon 8v0, 

Primrose, G. S. C. Zinc . . (In PWM.Jf] 

Prince, G. T. Plow of Water lamo, 

Proat, E, Manual of Chemical Analyait Svo, 

Pull, Ernest. Modern Steam Boilers 8vo, 

Pullea, W. W. P. Application of Graphic Methods to the Deugn 

of Structures.. iimo, "1 50 

. Injectors: Theory, Construction and Working lamo, •» 00 

Indicator Diagrams Svo, 'a 50 

Engine Testing Bvo, "s SO 

Putsch, A. Oaa and Coal-dust Firing; , Bvo, *3 50 

Bafter, G. W. Mechanics of Ventilation lemo, a 7$ 

Potable Water , , , tSmo, o 7s 

Treatment of Septic Sewage. . lemo, q 75 

and Baker, M. N. Sewage Disposal in the United States 

4to, *6 00 

Raikes, H. P. Sewage Disposal Works . . Svo, '4 00 

Randan, P. Enamels and Enamelling Svo, *5 00 

Rankine, W. J. M. Applied Mechanics . . . Svo, 500 

Civil Engineering SVO, 7 50 

Machinery and Millwork Svo, 6 cm 

' The Steam-engine and Other Prime Hovers Svo, S 00 

and Bamber, B. P. A Mechanical Textbook Bro, 
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Ranaome, W. R. Fieshman MathematicH, 

Raphael, F. C. Localization of Faults in Electric Lig*" 






Power Mains 8vo, 

Rascb, E. Electric Arc Phenamena 8vo, 

Rathbone, R. L. B. Simple Jewellery. ... . . Svo. 

Rausenberger, F. The Theory of the Recoil of Gnns 8va, 

RauieoBtrauch, W. Notea on the Elements of Hachioe Design, 

Svo, boards, 

Rautenstrauch, W., and WilliamE, J. T. Uachine Drafting and 

Empirical Design. 

I Part L Machine Drafting.. Svo, 
Part II, Empirical Design , . . ..(In Pfpn 

RaymoDd, E. B. Alternating Current Engineering .. . 
Rayner, H. Siik Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning 
Recipes for the Color, Paint, Varnish, Oil, Soap and Drysaltery 

Trades .Svo, 

Recipes for Flint Glass Making 

Redfern, J. B., and Savin, J. Bella, Telephones i6mo, 

Hedgiove, H. S. Experimental Mensuration i2mo. 

Redwood, B. Petroleum 

Reed, S. Turbines Applied lo Marine Propulsion . 

Reed'a Engineers' Handbook . 8vo, 

- — - Key to the Nineteenth Edition of Reed's Ingineers' 

Handbook 

Useful Hints to Sea-going Engineers 

Reid, E. E. Tntioduction to Research in Organic Chemistry. 

(/m Pi 
Reiahaidt, G. W. Lettering for Draftsmen, Engineers, and 

Students iblong 4I0. boaids, 

The Technic of Mechanical Drafting, .ablong ^to, boards, 

Reiser, F. Hardening and Tempering of Steel rimo, 

Reiser. N. Faulte in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods. Trans. 

by A. Morris and H. Robson Svo, 

<* Spinuing and Weaving Calculations Svo. 

KSenwick, W. G. Hatble ind Uaible Working Svo ( R.-prin 



'i 3S 
*3 SO 
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Kenleauz, F. The Constructor 4to, • 

Key, J. Bange of Electric SeaictUigbt Projectors 8to, • 

Reynolds, O., and Idell, F. E. Triple Expansion Engines. 

Rbead, G. F. Simple SUuctuial Woodwork. 

Rhead, G. W. British Pottery UailcB 8vo, 

Rhodes, H. J. Art of LithoEiapby avo. 

Rice, J. M., and Johnson, W. W. A New Method of Obtuuing 

the Difierential of Functions 

Sichards, W. A. Forging of Iron and Steel, 

Richards, W. A., and North, H. B. Manual of Cement Testing, 

Richardson, J. The Modern Steam Engine 8to, 

Richardson, S. S. Magnetism and Electricity 

Rideal, E. K. Industrial Electrometallurgy.,. avo, 

The Rare Earths and Hetals ..8to (In 

Bideal, S. Glue and Glue Testing Bi 

The Carbohydrates... Bto (/. 

Riesenbecg, F. The Men on Deck lan 

■ Standard Seamanship for the Merchant Marine 



1 



(/" 



Press.) 

•5 00 

Press.) 

3 oo 

Press.") 



:, E. J. Boiler Explosions, Collapses and Mishapi 

Rings, F. Concrete in Theory and Pracdce lamo, '4 50 

Reinforced Concrete Bridges 4to, '5 oo 

Ripper, W. Course of Instruction in Machine DTBWing.. .folio, *6 m» 

Roberts, F. C. Figure of the Earth iCmo, o 75 

Roberts, J., Jr. Laboratory Work in Electrical Engliieerine 

Bto. 

Robertson, L. S. Water-tube Boilers an, 

Robinson, J. B. ArchitectuTat Compoaition 8*0^ 

Robinson, S. W. Practical Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels. 



Railroad Economics i6ma^ 

Wrought Iron Bridge Members iSmo, 

SobsoD, J. H. Machine Drawing and Sketching. 8to, a on 

Roebling, J. A. Long and Short Span Railway Bridges. . foIti>, 25 am 



n 
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Kogers, A. & Laboratory Guide of Industrial Chemiaby.Bro, i oo 

Elements of lodusttial Chemistry. iimo, 3 ob 

Manual of Industrial Chemistry 8vo, 'j 00 

Rogers, F. Magnetism of lion Vessels i6mo, □ 75 

Rohland, P. Colloidal and its Cryslalloidsl State ot Mkttei. 

Rotltoson, C. Alphabets oblong lamo, *i 00 

Kose, J. The PatIeT^'::iBkerG* As^stant 8vo, 350 

Key to Ed5 if s and Engine- running umo, a 50 

Kose, T. K. The PrecioL's Metals . Svo, "a 00 

Rosenhain, W, Glass Manufacture avo, *a 00 

—^Physical Metallurgy, An Introduction to ...Svo, *3 30 

Hoth, W. A, Physical Chemistry ,8vo, 'a oo 

Rowan, F.J. Practical Physics of the Modem Steam-boiler.Svo, '3 00 
and Idell, F. E. Boiler Incrustation and Corrosion. 

Boxburgb, W. General Foundry Practice , Svo, •» 50 

Ruhmer, E, Wireless Telephony. Svo, "4 50 

Russell, A. Theory of Electric Cables and networks Svo, '3 00 

Rust, A. Practical Tables for Navigators ar.d A via tors,. Svo, 3 30 

Hutley, F, Elements of Mineralogy lamo- 'i 15 

Sandeman, E. A. The Manufacture of Earthenware, .iimo, 3 50 

Saaford, P. G. Kitro-eiplosives. . .8*0, '400 

Saunders, C. H. Handbook of Practical Mechanics. .. .i6mo, i 30 

leather, 3 00 

Sayers, H. M. Brains (or Tram Cars. .. Svo, *! 25 

Schaefer. C. T. Motor Truck Design Svo (In Prejs.) 

Scheele, C. W. Chemical Essays Svo, '1 50 

Scheithauer, W. Shale Oils and Tara 8to, *4 00 

Scherer, R. Casein Syo, '3 50 

Scbidrowiti, P. Rubber, Its Production and Industrial Daea, 

Svo, '6 00 

Schindler, K. Iron and Steel Construction Works. .. .izmo, 'i 00 
Sehmall, C. N. First Course in Analytic Geometry, Plane and 

Solid... timo, half leather, 'i 75 
and Shack, S. M. EHements of Plaae Geometry. .lamo, i aj 
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Flow of Water 



8vo, *3 



9 75 



A Manual of Heatinf and Ventilation. 

izmo, leather, i 50 

H. t. Causal Geology 8to, '3 00 

Distillation of Resins. 8vo, '5 00 

Reinforced Concrete in Practice izmo, 200 

Qualitative Analysis. A Laboratory Manual, 1 

New Edition 3 gl 

Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis 8yo, *6 J 

Scribnei, J. M. Engineers' and Mechanics' Compaition. ^m 

i6mo, leatber, 1 5i» 
Scudder, H. Electrical Conductivity and Ionization Constants 

of Organic Compounds 8vo, *3 00 

Seamanship, Lectures on lamo, 1 00 

Searle, A. B. Modern Brickmaking flvo, l/'i Pnss.) 

Cement, Concrete and Bricks 8vo, *6 50 

Searle, G. M. " Sumneis' Method." Condensed and Improved. 

Seaton, A. E. Manual of Marine Engineering .3vo, 

Seaton, A. £., and Rountbwaite, H. M. Pocket-book of Marine 

Engineering iC'no, leather, 

Seeligmann, T., Torrilbon, G. L., and Falcoanet, H. India 

Rubber and Gutta Percba 8vo, 

Seidell, A. Solubilities of Inorganic and Orgcnic Sttbatancea, 

Seligman, R. Aluminum iln'Pt 

Sellew, W. H. Steet Rails <to, • 

Railway Maintenance Engineering tamo, 

Senter, G. Outlines of Physical Chemistry iimo, 

Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry lamo. 

Sever, G. P. Electric Engineering Ezperiments Sto, b<wids, 

and Townsend, F. Laboratory and Factory Tuts in Elec- 
trical Engineering. ....Sto, 

Sewall, C. H. Wireless Telegraphy. . 8vo, ' 

Lessons in Telegraphy i imo, 

Sewell, T. The Construction of Dynamos 8vo, 

Sexton, A. H. Fuel and Refractory Materials ....... timo, 

. — - Chemistry of the Materials of Engineering. . 

Alloys ( PI on-Ferrous ) 8vo, 

- — and Primrose, J. S. G. The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, 



I 
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SCTmour, A. Modern Printing loks Svo, '* 50 

Shaw, Beniy S, H. Hechamcal iDtegratora. lemo, ' °35 

Shaw, S. History of the Stafiordshire Potteiies Svo, s w 

Chemistiy of Compoui^da 0sed !□ Porcelam Manufacture,' ' 

Bvo, *6 00 

Sbaw, T, H. Diivicg of Machine Tools iimo, "a 00 

Precision Giinding Machines lamo, 5 00 

Staaw, W. N. Forecasting Weather Svo (Reprinting) 

Sheldon, S., and Haussmann, E. Electric Traction and 

Transmisaion Engineering lamo, *x 50 

Dynamo Electric Machinery: Direct and Alternating Curt 

rent Machines, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Svo (/n Press.) 

Physical Laboratory Experiments Svo, 'i a; 

SherrifF, F. P. Oil Merchants' Manual and Oil Trade Ready 

Reckoner Bvo, 3 50 

Shields, J. £. Note on Engineering Construction iimo, 1 50 

Shreve, S. H. Strength of Bridges and Roofs 8vo, 3 50 

Shunk, W. F. The Field Engineer iima, fabrikoid, 2 jo 

Silverman, A., and Harvey, A. W. Laboratory Directions and 

Study Questions in Inorganic Chemistry, 

4tD, loose leaf, 1 00 
Simmons, W. H. Fats, Waxes and Essential Oils. Svo (/» Press,} 
Simmons, W. H., and Applelon, H. A. Handbook of Soap 

Manufacture Bva, ^4.00 

Simmons, W. H., and Mitchell, C. A. Edible Fats and Oils. >-!(; 

Svo, *3 JO 

Sirnpson. G. The Naval Constructor iimo, fabrikoid, '5 00 

Simpson, W. Foundalions Svo {In Prest.) 

Sindall, R. W, Manufacture of Paper Svo {Kefirinling} 

and Bacon, W. N. The Testing of Wood Pulp. .Svo, *a 50 

Wood and Cellulose Svo (In Prrtt.) 

Sloane, T. O'C. Elementary Electrical Calculations . . . lamo, *2 00 
Stnallwood, J. C. Mechanical Laboratory Methods, 

i2mo, fabrikoid, *3 oc 
Smith, C. A. H. Handbook of Testing. MATERIALS. Svo, *i 50 

and Warren, A. G. New Steam Tables svo, 'i 15 

Smith. C. F. Practical Alternating Currenta and Testing Svo, '3 50 

Practical Testing of Dynamos and Motors Sva, '3 00 

Sm' h, P. E, Handbook of General Instruction for Uechanics. 

iimo. I so 
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Smith, G. C. Tniiitrotolueiies and Hono- and Dinitroto- 

luenei, Tbcir HAnufacture and Properties lamo, 

Smith, H. G. Hinerala and the Microscope 

Smith, J. C. Manufacture of Faint ..,,,8vo, 

Smltb, R. H. Principles of Machine Work 

Advanced Machine Work , 

Smith, W. Chemistry of Hat Hanufactuiing 

Snell, A. T. Electric Motive Power... Svo, 

Snow, W, G, Pocketbook of Steam Heating and Ventilation, 

Snow, W. &., and Nolan, T. Ventilation of Buildingi. .lemo, 

Soddy, F, Radioactivity ,.,.. .&\o, 

Solomon, H. Electric Lamps 8vo, 

Somerscales, A. N. Mechanics for Marine Engineers, .iirno, 

Mechanical and Marine Engineering Science. ...... .8vo, 

Sothern, J. W. The Marine Steam Turbine Bvo, " 

-Verbal Notes and Sketches for Marine Engineers, .. Svo, * 

Sothern, J. W., and Sothern, H, M. Elementary Mathematics 

for Marine Engineers. iimo, 

Simple Problems in Marine Engineering Design. . iimo, 

Sotister, E. G. W. Design of Factory and Industrial Build- 
ings 8V0, 

Southcombe, J. E. Cbemiatry of the Oil Induitiiea. .Svo, 

Sozhlet, D. H. Dyeing and Staining Marble Svo, 

Spsngenburg, L. Fatigue of Metals i6mo, 

Specht, G. J., Hardy, A. S., HcMaster, J. B., and Walling. Topo- 

Speneer, A. S. Design of Steel-Framed Sheds 8vo, 

graphical Surveying r6mo, 

Speyera, C. L. Text-book of Physical Chemistry Bvo, 

Spi*gel, L. Chemical ConstitutioD and PbytJological Action. 

Sprague, E, H. Elementary Mathematics for Engineers, iimo, 

Elements of Graphic Statics ,Bvo, 

Hydraulics iimo, 

Stability of Arches iime, 

-Stability of Masonry iimo, 

Strength of Structural Elements iimo, 

Moving Loads by Influence Lines and Other Methods, 
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SUhl, A. W, Transmission of Power iGna, 

and Woods, A. T. Elementary HecliBmsra lamo, *a oo 

Staley, C, and Pienon, G. S. The Separate System of 

Sewerage ,8vo, '3 00 

Staodage, H. C. LeatherworkerB' Manual 8vo, '3 50 

Sealing Waxes, Wafers, and Othet Adhesives 8vo, 'i 50 

Agglutinants of All Kinda for All PutpOMi iimo, '3 jo 

Stanley, H. Practical Applied Physics (In Pn-is.) 

Staosbie, J. H. Iron and Steel... 8yo, *i 50 

Steadman, F, M. Unit Photogiaphy. i»mo, 't 00 

Slechei, G. E. Cork. Its Or.gin and Industrial Dses.iimo, i 00 
Steinheil, A., and Voit, £. Applied Optics. Vols. I and U, 

8vo, each, 5 00 

■ — — Two Volumea set, 9 do 

Steinman, D. B, SnEpenGion Bridges and Cantilevers... . o 75 

■ Helan's Steel Arches and Suspension Bridges 8vo, *3 00 

Stevens, A. B. Arithmetic of Phaimacy IJn Press-) 

Stevens, E. J. Field Telephones and Telegraphs foi Army 

Dse lamo. i 10 

Stevens, H. P. Paper Mill Chemist iGnto, 400 

Stevens, J. S. Theory of Measurements iimo, *i as 

SteveoMQ, J. L. Btast-Furnace Calculations, .lamo, leather, *i 00 

Stewart, G. Modern Steam Traps,,.,. umo, 'i 75 

Stiles, A. Tables for Field Engineers. umo, 1 00 

Stodola, A. Steam Turbines *5 00 

Stnne, E. Wi Elements of Radiol el egraphy lamo (Jn Press.) 

Stone, H. The Timbers of Commerce Svo, 350 

Stopes, M. Ancient Plants , .Svo, *» 00 

The Study of Plant Life Svo. 'a 00 

Sudborough, J. J., and James, T. C, Practical Organic Chem- 
istry tamo, 'a 00 

Suffling, E. R. Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting .Svo, *3 50 
Snllivan, T. V, and Underwood, W. Testine and Valnatian 

of Bnildin? and Eniiineerine Materials (In Prrsl.^ 

Snr, F. J. S. Oil Proapecting and Extracting. 8ro, 't 00 

Sntherland. D. A. The Petroleum Industry,. 8»0 (In Press,') 

Svensoa, C, L. Handbook of Pining , * to 

EsMntials of Drsftine 8vo, i so 

6*an, K. Patents, Designs and Trade Marka 9n, *i 00 
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Swinburne, J., Wording)) sm, C. H., and Martin, T. C. £lectric 

Currents iGmo, a 

Swoope, C. W. Lessons in Practical Electricity lamo, '2 

Tailfei, L. Bleaching Ltaen and Cotton Yarn nod Fabiics.avo, '^ 
Tate, J. S. Surcharged and DiBerent Forma of Retaininic- 

walls . i6mo, o 

Taylor, F. N. Small Water Supplies lamo, '3 

Masonry in Civil Engineering , Bvo, "a 

Taylor, W. T. Electric Cable Tranamiaaion and Calculation. 

(/" I'rfi 
Templeton, W, Practical HectuQic's Workshop CompaniDn, 

Tenney, E. H. Test Methods for Steam Power Plants. 

umo, *3 00 

Teny, H. L. India Rubber and Its Manufacture .Sto, *a 50 

Thayet, H, H. Structuul Design 8vo, 

Vol. 1. Elements of Structural Design. ....... , 'a 00 

Vol. II. Design of Simple Structures "400 

Vol. III. Design of Advanced Structures l/ii ['reparation.) 

Foundations and Masonry (/ii I're foralioit.) 

Thiess, J. B., and Joy, G. A. Toll Telephone Practice.. 8to, *^ 50 
Ttaom, C, and joa^i, W. H. Telegraphic Connections, j^^ 

oblong iimo, I Jj^^^l 

Thomas, C. W. Paper-makers' Handbook (/n f rrx2^^| 

Thomas, J. B. Strength of Ships Svo, ' l^^l 

Thomas, Robt. G. Applied Calculus iimo, 3 o^^^ 

Thompson, A. B. Oi! Fields of Russia ,. 4to, *ia 00 

. Oil Field Development and Petroleum Mining. .. .Bvo, *to 00 

Thompson, S. P. Dynamo Electric Machines. tGmo, 075 

Thompson, W. P. Handbook of Patent Law of All Countries, 

i6mo, I 50 

Thomson, G. Modern Sanitary Engineering lamo, "3 00 

Thomson, G. S. Milk and Cream Testing. lamo, '1 45 

— —Modern Sanitary Engineering. House Drainage, etc. .Svb, '3 00 

Thornley, T. Cotton Combing Machines. 8»o, '3 50 

Cotton Waste ' .Svo, "350 

Cotton Spinning Svo, 

Firat Year 'i 5^^ 

Second Year .,_ „ tSij^H 

Third Year r ^t^^^H 



1 COM pa: 



HOKi-TITr.E CATAI 



Thurso, J, W. Modern Turbine Practice 

Tidy, C. Ueymott. Tieatment of Sewage ,...i6ido, 

Tillmans, J. Water Purification and Sewage DiapOBal. .Svo, ' 

Tinoey, W. H. Golfl-mining Machinery Svo, • 

Titherley, A. W. Laboralory Course o( Organic Chemistryjvo, • 

Tiiard, H. T. Indicslots {In Pr, 

Toch, M. Chemistry and Technology of Paints 8vo, ■ 

Materials for Permanent Painting 

Tod. J., and McGihbon, W. C. Marine Engineers' Boa 

Trade Examinations 

Todd. J., and Whali, W. B. Practical Seamanship,,,, 

Tonge, J. Coal . , , . . , , 

lownsend, F. Alternating Current Engineering, .avo, boards, 

lownEend, J, lonuailon of Gases by Collision 

Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

Eleven volumes now ready. Vols, t tu XI, 1908-1918, 
Svo, each. 

Traverse Tables tSmo, 

Tteiber, E. Foundry Machinery. , 

Trinks, W. Goveinorj and Governing cf Prime Movers. 

Trinks, W., and Housum, C, Shaft Governors,. t6mo, 

Trowbridge, W. P. Turbine Wheels.. (6mo, 

Tucker, J. H. A Manual of Sugar Analysis. Svo, 

Tunner. P. A. Treatise on Roll-turniDR. 

svo, text and folia atlas, 
TurabuU, Jr., J., and Robinson, S. Vf. A Treatise on the 

Compound Steam-engine .. . tGmo, 

Turner, H, Worsted Spinners' Handbook 

Turrill, S, M, Elementary Course in Perspective... ., 

Twyford, H. B, Purchasing 

Storing, Its Economic Aspects and Proper Methods .Bvo, 

Uaderhil], C. S. Solenoids, Electromagnets and Electromag- 
netic Windings lamo, 

Underwood, N„ and Sullivan, T. V. ChemlBtiy and Tech- 
nology of Printing Inks gvo, 

Orquhart, J. W. Electro -plating 

— Electro tsTiiag izmo, 

Usbome, P. 0. G. Design of Simple Steel Bridges 8va, 
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Vacber, F. Food Inspector's Handbook , lamo, 

7aD NosCrand'a Chemical AnouBl. Fourth Issue, 1918, 

fatulkoid, izniD, *3 00 

Year Book of Mechanical Engineering Dala I,/" Press.) 

Van V/agenen, 1. F. Manual of Hydraulic Hiniag lOmo, i 00 

Vega, BaroD, Von. Logarithmic Tables. 8vo, 1 s^ ^— 

Vincent, C. Ammonia and Its Compounds Svo, *a sb^| 

Volk, C. Haulage and Winding Appliances Svo, '4 ow^H 

Von Geotgievics, G. Cbemicai Technology of Textile Fibres. ^M 

Svo, ^ 
— — Chemistry of Dyestuffs. Svo. (jV.if Edilicm in PreparaWn.) 
Vose, G. L. Graphic Method for Solving Certain Questions io 

Arithmetic and Algebra 161110, 07s 

Vosmaer, A. Ozone Svo, *i 50 

Wabner, B. Ventilation in Mines Bvd, 's 00 

Wade, E. J. Secondary Batteries .8vo {R.-prinling) 

Wadmore, J. M. Elementary Chemical Theory umo, '1 50 

Wagner, E. Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, and Meat,.iimo, *a so 
Wagner, II. E., and Edwards, H. W. Railway Engineering 

Estimates {In Press.) 

Wagner, J. B. Seasoninj- of Wood 8to, 3 00 

Waldiam, P. J. Ftinciplea of Structuial MechaDics...i9ina, *3 oo 

Walker, F. Dynamo Building, i6mo, o 75 

Walker, S, F. Steam Boilers, Engines and Turbines. . . .Svo, 3 oo 

Walker, J. Organic Chemistry for Students of Medicine Svo, '3 00 

Refrigeration, Heating and Ventilation on Shipboard, 

larao. 'a iO 

• Elsclricity in Mining Svo, '4 50 

Electric Wiring and Fitting Svo, 9 50 

Wallis-Tayler, A. J. Bearings and Lubrication aro, *i so 

Aerial or Wire fiopewaya Svo, '300 

Preservation of Wood Bvo, 4 00 

Refrigeration^ Cold Storage and Ice Making Svo, 5 50 

— — Sugar Machinery lamo, •» 50 

Walsh, J, J. Chemistry and Physics of Mining and Mine 

Ventilation i2mo, "a 00 

Wanklyn, J. A. Water Analysis iimo, 9 00 

Waosbrough, W. D. The A B C of the Difierential Calculus, 

iimo, •« 50 

Slide Valves nmo, 'a 00 

Wanng, Jr., G, E. Sanitary Conditions i6mo, 075 

Sewerage and Land Drainage... •600 

-Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal. 

- How to Drain a House 
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SHORT-TITLE CATALOG 4.) 



'. Coal Tar DiatilUtioi) Bvo, 

[ WsiTeii, F- D. Haadbook on Remfoiced Conciete iimo, 

Watldns, A. Photography 8yo, 

Watson, E. P. Small Engines and Boilers ia«no, 

Watt, A. ElKtro-plaUng and ElectrO'refining of Hetals.Svo, 

Electto-metallurgy , lamo, 

The Art of Soap-making 8yo, 

Leather Manufsctare 8vo, 

Paper Making Bvo, 

Webb, H. L. Guide to the TeatinK of Inaiilated Wirei and 

Cables iimo, 

"Tcbber, W. H. Y. Town Gas Bvo, 

Wesmann, E. Conveyance and Distribution of Water for 

Water Sopply Bto, 

'Wnabach, J. A Hanml of Theoretical Mechanics Bvo, 

.— — »nd Herrmann, G, Mechanics of Ait Machinery, .. .Bvo, 

WcUi, KobL Ornamental Confectionery lamo, 

'Weaton, E. B. Lobs of Head Due to Friction of Water in Pipes, 

Wkeatley, O. Ornamental Cement Work Bvo, 

Wlnpple, S. An Elementary and Practical Treatise on Bridge 

Building 8vo, 

■White, C H. Methods in Metallurgical Analysis. .. .iimo, 

Wbite, G. F. Qualitative Chemical Analyais iimo, 

White, G. T. Toothed Gearing iimo, 

White, H. J, Oil Tank Steamers lamo, paper, 

Vhitelaw, John. Surveying Bvo, 

Wbitlaker, C. H. Application of the Coal Tar Dyestuffa Bvo, 

mflmer, E. J. Observation Balloons iimo, 

Wilcox, R. M. Cantilever Bridges i6mo, 

WOda. H. Steam Torbines iimo, 

Cranes and Hoists umo, 

WSkinsDD, H. D. Sobmarine Cable Laying and Repairing, 

Bvo (Rrfrin 

WmiainaOD, J. Smveying Bvo, 

Winiamsoa, K. S. Practical Tables in Meteorology and 

Hjpsometry 4to, 

WBsan, F. J., and Heilbron, I. M. Chemical Theory and Cal- 

ciilattona ,,_... -....-,.. ,... .iimo, 

Wilson, J, F. Euentials of Electrical Engineering ,8vo, 
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Wimperis, S. E. Inter oal Combustion Engine 8vo, 'j oo 

Application of Power to Road Transport lamo, 'i 50 

— Primer of Internal Combustion Engine.,, ismo, *i 50 

Winchell, N. H., and A. N. Elemeats of Optical Hiaeialogy.Svo, '3 50 

Wioslow, A. Stadia Surveying i6mo, 075 

Wisser, Lieut. J. P. Explosive Materials .i6iao, o 75 

Modern Gua Cotton i6mo, o 75 

W0I9, C. E. Modern Locomotive |>iaGtiGe 8vo, *4 10 

Wood, De V. Lumioiferoua Aether '....j iGma, a ;s 

Wood, J, K. Chemistry of Dyeing nmo, *i jo 

Worden, E. C. Tb^ Nitrocellulose Industry. Two VOI9..8TO, * 

Technology of Cellulose Eaters. In lo voU 8»o. 

Vol. VIIL Cellulose Acetate 

Wren, H. Orga no metal lie Compounds of Zinc and Magnesium. 

Wright, A. C. Analysis of Oils and Allied Substances . . . . livo, 

Simple Method for Testing Painter's Materials 8to, 

Wright, F.W. Design of a Condensing Plant umo, 

Wright, H. E. Handy Book for Brewers 8»o, 

Wright, J. Testing, Fault Finding, etc., for Wiremen. .i6mo, -o 50 

Wright, T, W. Elements of Mechanics 8vo, *» go 

— — and Hayford, J. F. Adjustment of Observations . . 8vo, '3 00 
Wynne, W. E., and Spraragen, W. Handbook of EngineeriDg ^H 

Mathematics iimo, leather, 'i *'**^^| 

Voder, J. H. and Wharen, G. B. Locomotive Valves and ^^| 

Valve Gears. 8ve, 3 00 

Young.J.E. Electrical TestingforTelegraphEneineer8...8»o, *4 00 

Young, R. B. The Banket 8r0, 3 5° 

Youngson, P. Slide Valve and Valve Gearing 4tO, a 50 

Zahner, R. Transmission of Power i6mo, 

Zeidler, J., and Luat^arten,' J Electric Arc Lamps 8vo, 

Zeuner, A. Technical Thermodynamics. Two Volumes. ,8vo, 
Zimraer, G. F. Mechanical HaitdlinR and Storing of Materials, 

Ato. * 
Mechanical Handling rtf Material and Its National Im- 
portance During and After the War 4tO, . _ 

Zipser, j. Textile Raw Materials Svo, *5 g 

Zur Redden, F. Engineerine Workshop Machines and Proc- 
esses tn, 

JS M,. Aug. ts, 1919 
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